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| Hasenplelfer! 


(Old Fashioned German Rabbit Stew) 


Game to Eat at the End of the Hunt 


may depend upon your ammunition 


Hot, savory Hasenpfeffer is one of many delicious game 
dishes—but for any of them you must first get your 
game, and that often depends upon the shells you shoot. 


As the shot pellets leave the muzzle of your gun they are 
bunched closely together. Farther out, the mass of shot 
begins to open up. Some of the pellets lag behind the 
others. In the ordinary load they are often too far be- 
hind! As the shot charge flies through the air the pellets 
should be sufficiently close together so that the bird or 
animal meeting any part of the shot column will be 
struck by enough pellets to assure a clean kill... Con- 
trol of shot stringing is therefore most important if 
the load is to do its work. 
Through the invention of a 
patented scientific instrument 
known as the Flightometer* the 


column of shot from Western shells is held to the 
length which has proven best for each individual load. 
Regardless of the kind of game you are shooting— 
whether you are using Western Xpert, Field, Min 
imax or Super-X shells, in any gauge or specification, 
Contro.iep SHot Furcut makes it more certain that 
you will get your game. 


Try these shells. They hit harder—get more game—and 
keep your shotgun “Clean without Cleaning!” All 
Western shells are now loaded with Non-Corrosive 
primers. If you are interested in getting better results 
and more pleasure out of your shooting write us for free 
literature describing the special advantages of Western 
shotshells and Western Lubaloy cartridges. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1222 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Iil. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. «6 « » San Francisco, Cal. 


pett...... 


*The Flightometer is the only instrument of its kind in the world and has 


been in usein the Western laboratory for more than nine years. It accurately 
records the exact position of the shot pellets at any distance from the gun, 
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Help save our 


ducks and geese! 


We are not alarmists or calamity-howlers: we are not theorizing. The Game Com- 
missioners of our States, the U. S. Biological Survey, the American Game Associa- 


tion, and thousands of Field & Stream readers living in every section of North 


America, state emphatically that there is a great shortage of ducks and geese this fall. 


Thanks to the drainage of large lakes and marshes 
by real estate development companies, the water supply 
of immense areas of innumerable ponds, sloughs and 
marshes that have been breeding grounds from time 
immemorial has been decreased to the point that en- 
abled the recent drought to dry them up entirely. Is has 
produced a crisis in respect to our wildfowl and wild- 
fowl shooting. 


We have got to save them. Nine out of ten of these 
drainage schemes produced land unfit for agriculture. 
These can all be reclaimed. We have got to reclaim them 
without a month’s unnecessary delay. It is up to you as 
a sportsman and lover of the outdoors and of hunting 
and fishing, to help us. Read “DUCKS! DUCKS! 
DUCKS!” in this issue. Then, dig up your November 
issue and read “DUCKS FOR A DOLLAR”, if you 
have not yet done so. Then spit on your hands and sail 
into the fight without any further delay. 


What we want from you is conversation, and a lot 
of it—with your sportsmen friends and acquaintances. 
To get this Game Refuge-Federal License plan enacted 
into law by Congress this Winter will require the sup- 
port of a very large number of sportsmen. The work 
of presenting this plan to Congress in the form of-a 
Bill and of endeavoring to get it enacted will be done 
by the American Game Association. They will need to 
have visual proof that the sportsmen of America want 
this Bill passed. Through the ballot we print in every 
issue we hope to receive the votes of many scores of 
thousands. We want several hundred thousand more 
and we call upon you readers of Field & Stream to get 
them for us. And not because of any selfish motive 
whatever we call upon you to try to get as many of these 
sportsmen friends as possible to read Field & Stream 
every month for at least the next eight months, by 
which time we hope the campaign will be successfully 
terminated. We ask this because in every issue we will 
publish articles about this campaign, and we know of 
no other means by which the sportsman can keep 
accurately posted, right up to the minute. 


In the JANUARY issue 


there will be a most important article about this Game Refuge 
plan, written by Seth Gordon, President of the American Game 
Association, in which Mr. Gordon will describe the plan and 
what has been done about it and what needs to be done about 
it. The result of the vote which we asked of our readers in 


the November issue will also be published, showing how 
many of them have voted in favor of the Game Refuge-Federal 
License plan, and how many against it. 


In the FEBRUARY issue 


the first issue published after Congress meets, there will be 
the report of what action has been taken to that date, what the 
status of the Bill is at that time, what Congress requires of the 
supporters of the Bill, what obstacles are in its path, if any, 
and all other pertinent information. And so it will go. 


This campaign has just started. There are five or six months’ 
work ahead. Every man who is interested in the preservation 
of our wildfowl and wildfowl shooting for his own sake, and 
the sake of his children and his children’s children, owes it to 
himself and to them to follow this monthly report closely. 


FIELD & STREAM has a circulation of 150,000 newsstand buy- 
ers and subscribers. Multiply this by three to cover other read- 
ers through libraries, clubs and copies that are passed from one 
to another. If every one of these voted we would have only 
450,000 votes, and we both know that every one will not vote. 
There are 7,000,000 hunting licenses taken out every year. The 
only way FieELp & STREAM can possibly reach the more than 
6,500,000 gunners who don’t read FieLp & STREAM is by pre- 
senting this new plan to you and having you pass it down the 
line to your friends and for them to pass it on to still others, 
until it gets out into every highway and byway. The only way 
our wildfowl can be saved is for you boys to preach this gospel 
of game refuges, breeding grounds and adequate game pro- 
tection—in other words, this Game Refuge Bill—to every 
gunner you know. It is the only prayer that you and I have 
to save our duck shooting for the future. Congress has said 
that it must be shown. Are you going to show it, or are you 
going to have the season clamp down to a month again next 
year and possibly closed entirely? Above all, impress upon your 
friends who are not wildfowlers that it will be an almost un- 
bearable strain on the species of game they hunt if hundreds 
of thousands of duck hunters are compelled to use their hunt- 
ing time hunting those other species. 


We ask no contributions. We are willing to go it 
alone so far as expense is concerned, and the ex- 
pense will amount to many thousands of dollars 
before we are through. We do ask and need your 
help, in the manner stated above. 


For your convenience, if you would like to subscribe. 


| Fierp & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 

j | am with you in your fight for the Game Refuge-Federal 
| License plan. I'll get as many friends interested as I can. And 
j 0 strengthen your hand still further, here is my cheque for 
$2.50 for a year’s subscription. 

I aicmdtespasiiniesdibiedisitninlcnasialtaie’ 
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Phueget NORKA . Pflueger SUPREME Reet 
Ee nda. Level Wind. Anti-Back- 
Satin Diamaloy trimmed Lash. Satin Nickalum- 
in Pol. Diamolite. For trimmed in Polished Dia- 
Medium Salt Water and molite. In its 1932 dress 
Heavy Fresh Water. Trol- now more than ever the 
Enger Costing. — choice of the angler 
nght. Price «+ +00$12.00 Price, $25.00 
Pflueger BOND Ree! Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
Free Spool Salt Water Trolling—Gear Ratio 214 to 1 
No. 2915—Pol. Nickel—-Price. ...ccccccccccccccccccece $6.00 No. 4/0—Light Trolling—Price......... 
No, 2955—Satin Nickel Silver—Price,. .......0eeeeeeeees $7.00 No. 6/0—Medium Trolling—Price...... 
Full Quadruple Multiplying with large line Capacity hold 255 No. 9/0—Heavy Trolling—Price $ y 
yds. 9 thread Cuttyhunk. Its recognized superiority is further established by many out- 
Light weight, sturdy construction—lIdeal for light surf casting standing catches during the past year, among them the Worlds 
Trolling and all light t Water Fishing—Excellent for Bonefish. Record Swordfish on Light Tackle and Worlds Record Sailfish. 
Wherever you go fishing, Pflueger has anticipated your needs with dependable tackle— 
on southern seas—northern streams, and east and west coasts—you will find Pflueger 
Reels and Baits preferred by fishermen who know quality fishing tackle best. 
EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Follow that now well established custom of presenting your friends with some worth- 
while article of fishing tackle as a Holiday gift. Pflueger Reels or a complete Pflueger 
outfit make an excellent gift. A wide range is provided for your selection for either fresh 
or salt water fishing. See Pocket Catalog No. 151 and consult your sporting goods dealer. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. F-12 E. A, Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 
PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’ 
Leaders Since 1864 
ee Ee Tee 
F Send for the Pflueger tw. A Phtsger; President 
Pocket Catalog | THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
—————— A valuable book on fishing tackle. ; a helical 8c > Pe ee EN 
” Contains interesting informationon | ease send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog . 
World record Sailfish—weight 170 pounds leading rie aoer ee up-to-the. 
ice a taught by Zane Grey using a Pflueger minute catalog of Pflueger Reels, : Name....--------eeroeee- 
9/0A Baits, etc. Handy size—fits the pock- teens 
4 tlapac Reel at Vavau, Tonga Islands et or your tackle kit. Gladly sent ; ‘meu 
in May of this year. FREE upon request. ae ; MO ee . 
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HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th 
NEW YORK 


v 


A distinguished resi- 
dence for a day or year, 
conveniently located 


at the crossroads of 


fashionable New York 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 
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FLORIDA 


Lake View Farm on Private Lake. Large 
and Small Mouth Bass and Perch in abun- 
dance, caught on artificial bait. _— 
Rabbit Hunting in our woods. Dove Hunt- 
ing in Pea fields. Bird dogs. Boating, Bath- 
ing. Modern home and conveniences. Week- 
ly or monthly accommodations. Tourists ac- 
commodated. Write for Rates and Reserva- 
tions. F. A. GASTON, Micanopy, Florida. 





FISH LAKE APOPKA!!! 
Black Bass, Pickere!, Perch—Winter Garden, Florida 
Where “‘Field & Stream’’ prize bass were caught. 
House boats, motor boats, guides. Winter Garden, near 
Orlando, headquarters for delightful trips. Surrounded 
by orange groves and vegetable gardens. Not a ‘‘boom’’ 
town. Free Golf. Tournament course, mid Avalon 
Orange Groves. Sun-baths. Games. 

Modern hotel, 54 rooms, will surprise vou. Private baths. Elevator. 
Our reputation rests on “Grandin food’’ both North and South. 
use no canned goods, no lard, only Western beef, aged Vermont 
cheese, real Maple svrup 
Guest references among sportsmen in all professions. 


EDGEWATER HOTEL, Mr. & Mrs. John Grandin, Props, 





















Come to Currituck 


this fall and enjoy some of the best shooting from 
battery and blinds. The coming season looks better 
than ever, and the Government is replacing the locks 
between the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. Season 
Nov. 16th to Dee. 15th. Write or wire 

R. D. ROBERTS, Mer. 


Roserts’ Goostnc aNd Duckinc C.us 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. Car. 
Ten years’ experience in planting Duck Food 











SIX A DAY 


I have 20,000 acres of really great quail, wild 
turkey, dove and woodcock shooting on the border 
line between North and South Carolina—and nine 
first class pointers and setters. 

ave never before opened my place to paying 
guests but am now prepared to take up to six men 


a day. 
CLIFF PHILLIPS 
P. O. Box 114 Wilmington, N. C. 











_Open year ‘round 

















SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


Square Dear Huntine Cius 


Can Take Few More Sportsmen 
100,000 acre preserve, well protected; game 
plentiful; fine open shooting; trained dogs and 
Indian guides available; fine club house; rates 
reasonable. Communicate 


J. S. LONGFELLOW Lumberton, N. ¢. 











Florida Trapshooting 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at De- 
Leon Springs, Florida. “The Fountain of 
Youth”. Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and 
all outdoor sports. Write F. N. Burt, Presi- 
dent of the Spring Garden Ranch Trapshoot- 
ing Club at DeLeon Springs, Fla., for par- 
ticulars. 








FLORIDA HUNTING AND FISHING 





SPORTSMEN SHOOT 
Canvasback, Redhead, Geese and Quail 


Best duck and goose shooting on Currituck Sound 

Live geese and duck decoys. Experienced guides. 

First class rigs and accommodations. Ladies may be 

entertained as well as gents. Excellent board a 

reasonable rates. On the famous Currituck 

Season Noy. 16th to Dee. 15th. 

Write or wire for reservations. 
ALBERT S. GRIGGS 

Wild Goose Park Point Harbor, N. 6. 
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Spend your winter vacation in famous ‘“‘Swanee River 
Country’’, hunting and fishing. Hundreds of lakes with 
connecting rivers. Deer, quail, wild turkey, geese, ducks, 
ete. Both salt and fresh water fishing and noted ‘Black 
Bass of Florida’’. Club accommodations, meals, guides, 
dogs, boats furnished. Season limit two deer, five turkey, 
two hundred quail, ete. Fee reasonable. Season Nov. 20th 
to Feb. 15th. For illustrated folder, address 








Hazard’s Island Rod & Gun Club Ine. 


located on Chesapeake Bay on Tangier Sound, E. § | 
Md., offers the best gunning for wild ducks, geese wi | 
brant. Rates $10.00 per day, including club house, et | 
perienced guides, live decoys, baited blinds, | 







































HERB THOMAS HUNTING CLUB 
Worthington Springs, Florida 











MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW. | 
Short season. Deposit required. | 


























































0. Ray Carver, Secretary, Box 404, Salisbury, Mé 
FOR CHARTER enue yous Bane D Es Bee? 
One of the Finest Cruising Houseboats for private MOUNT R 4 7‘ aR a " * 
parties, with every modern convenience and fully | will not only guarantee and satisfy you in eve! 
equipped the way you would expect to find in the || HELLEN BLAZES respect, but will give you expression in my 
finest hotels, including the finest BLACK BASS } The best Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck, Squir- that will more than please you. Can give yo 
rhe — Mong ona —, egg A — || rel, and Fishing in Florida. Plenty Game and || leading sportsmen throughout the United an A 
taries, the Cg oy le ~- pone For sceunaiten. Fish Guaranteed. Fi pent yng FB Warner, publig yc 
rates, etc. write Capt. Noah J. Tilghman, Palatka, Fla Write ‘JNO. MURGATROYD 
BOB MARKLAND Yankeetown, Fla. * TAXIDERMIST é m. 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. ’: or 
BUCKS COVE TAVERN | ” 
ees. aS rine SUMMER HAVEN, FLA. | 150,000 | 
me share for saie, ge members, n one of the best On Florida East Coast Canal (Dockage) | , 
ym Re Phage ¥. ee dee de At Matanzas Inlet, Ocean Shore Boulevard, | More than that many enthusiasts aft cn 
lard, Broadbill, Redhead, Black. Complete equipment 15 m. So. St. Augustine. Seafood, Hunting, reading this issue. ' 
Stake, Floating and Shore blinds, Motor Boats. Club Boating, River and Ocean fishing. Tarpon. | An advertisement of this size in this 
house has running water, electric lights and refriger Bathing. Modern rooms. Spring water. Stone | ; | 
ation. References required. Address, crabs, diamondback terrapin, clams and | department costs $17.50 per month; ma 
, oysters from our own beds. Folder. Write | twice this size costs $35.00, etc. | 
H. M. Levengston, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Manager, P.O. Box 1117, St. Augustine, Fla |_twice this size costs $35.00, etc. clu 
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An 
Christmas 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Christ- 
mas is celebrated with a fine old 
spirit of good-will and good-cheer. 
There are carols ... wreaths of holly 
... Christmas trees . . . stockings 
stuffed with surprises for the chil- 
dren ...a plump family turkey for 
dinner. All the joys of the old-fash- 
ioned Christmas — without the long 
hours of work and preparation. 
Bring the children and spend a 
happy holiday week — surrounded 
‘by the hospitable warmth of Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. This is a grand 
place for overgrown grown-up fam- 
ilies too. There are indoor recrea- 
tions. There’s the gaily decorated 
boardwalk. The bracing ocean air. 
Your Christmas at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall will be cheery and 
economical, for 1931 rates are in 
effect. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company | 
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Old-fashioned 











ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of this and 
Previous issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 
any original. 

Paintings by master artists 


make attractive den, office or 
club room decorations. 














THERE IS 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE AIR 








and we bring it TO YOUR ROOM 


““ 


... Here it comes . . . another 
pass. Oh, a beauty — right down 
the center of the field. He’s got it! 
He’s one near him. 
How that boy can run... he’s over! 
It’s a touchdown .. . what a play!” 

You, comfortable in your Statler 
room, get a vivid picture of the 
game... play by play ... over the 
radio. You get, also, a graphic 
account of all the day’s varied 
events — prize fights and election 
returns — ovations and Presiden- 
tial addresses — jazz bands and 
symphonic music — all the thrills, 
entertainment with 


away — no 


amusement, 
which the air abounds. 

Such diversion has been enjoyed 
by Statler guests since 1927 — 
when Statlers wefe the first hotels 
to equip every room with free radio 
reception — the first to give hotel 





Statler Radio Bedside Table 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 
DETROUET 


CLEVELAND 
in NEW 


YORK, 


guests controlled radio entertain- 
ment which they could enjoy with- 
out disturbing their neighbors, or 
being disturbed. 

Now, every Statler room has a loud 
speaker — simple in operation — 
velvet-toned — yet so clear in re- 
ception that you can enjoy radio 
entertainment in any part of your 
room. 

We’re proud of our pioneering in 
hotel radio installation — proud to 
have recognized the part radio was 
destined to play in modern hotel 
equipment. This same pioneering 
spirit led us, years ago, to provide 
every room with private bath, cir- 
culating ice water, to place a morn- 
ing newspaper under the door — 
and to innovate many other hotel 
conveniences deemed 
sities by critical travelers. 


now neces- 


Y 7% ry 


A LOUD SPEAKER IN 
EVERY ROOM 

Every Statler room is equipped with a loud 
speaker of the clearest tone, yet of the pitch of 
ordinary conversation. In the majority of 
rooms it is unobtrusively placed where it can 
be reached as easily and conveniently as the 
bed-head reading lamp. 


STATLER 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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He didn’t 


count sheep 


jumping a 
fence 
uest we have 


N°? SIR! The 
in mind had his owncure 


for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there's very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United... . The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
GRATER, GEE, 0 6c ccncccssssoces The Olympic 
WREIIEI, DEANE. oc cc ccccccccscs The Bancroft 
CI TS. ka ctteccaceaue The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....-- The Alexander Hamilton 
TEE, GBB. ob cncdccceccsse The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .........+++ The Penn-Harris 
Me ciendadacsiudabe The Ten Eyck 
PM os adicaaedue The Onondaga 
SI, BW kde cicdccccessen The Seneca 
SERGE BADR, Th. Ge ccc cvcccncces The Niagara 
PU vcdedsdecsddtonsadenacks The Lawrence 
MS ci ceecteccucsedased The Portage 
SL, tedacitosasédenecedent The Durant 
RE CINE, BOR <8 ec ccc ccvecs The President 
I PI on cia ciacccncen El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .........00. The Roosevelt 
SONU GURNEE, BA, oo 2 ccc cccccces The Bienville 
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wild virgin country. 


very reasonable rates. 


LEON de PAUW 


Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


























A FEW THOUSAND 


acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar 
or two an acre—almost nothing! In parcels 
of from one acre to a thousand acres each, 
they are scattered throughout Canada from 
the Atlantic to Pacific. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps, lake frontages, 
summer cottage sites, mining claims, farms, 
forest lots, especially selected, fully de- 
scribed and offered on easy terms of $5.00 
a month and upward. This great land of op- 
portunity is described in a beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet now in course of prepara- 
tion. The greater part of the issue of this 
booklet will be reserved for our old friends 
whose names are already on our mailing 
list, and who will receive a copy immedi- 
ately on publication. A few copies will re- 
main to be mailed, post free, to our new 
applicants. If we haven't your name now, 
just tear out this ad and mail it to us with 
your name and address, so that a copy of 
this interesting 1932 booklet may be re- 
served for you. 


TAX SALES SERVICE, Room 604 








72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 




















Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 


Make plans now for a real hunt- 
ing trip in the last American Frontier. 
Get a Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring. 
There’s no other trophy like it the 
world over—this giant of all beasts! 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of the North, operating throughout Alaska. 
No connection with any other group or individ- 
uals advertising hunting expeditions to Alas- 
ka. This is our SEVENTH year of operation. 

Folder available to sportsmen. Cable Ad- 
dress AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 














GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 





The only real camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can drive to 
yur cabin. A complete camp at the end the road. 60 miles into the 
r we entrance to the wildern where Muskies and all 
northern fish abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp. where Moose 


to guests who come yearly. Competent Guides take ea 


sh abo e 
od Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad to refer vou 
re of your 


every want, 


Folder upon Request. 


Only CAMP in operation the year around 


GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 


Write—or Wire us 








GPORTSMEN: Potter County, cream 
of Pennsylvania’s Big Game Section 


—Deer and Bear (buck and does both 
legal this year). Indications more game 
than ever. For detailed information en- 
close 2c stamp to Secretary, BLack For- 
EST CONSERVATION AssN., Austin, Pa. 




















OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 














FOR SALE 
HUNTING PRESERVES 


South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 
in this section; old ante-bellum 
plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game. 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 
Savannah Georgia 








Attention!! Sportsmen!! 
QUAIL and DOVES 


6000 acres best quail and dove shooting in 
coastal S. C. Easy hunting. | furnish dogs, 
mounts, and guide. Shooting dogs trained an 
handled during open season. If interested, 
write 


R. H. REAVES, Manning, S. C. 








QUAIL SHOOTING 
Would you like to find:—Birds plentiful, covers 
ample, guides and dogs available? Also good 
and modern accommodations, good beds, rooms with 
Private bath and steam heat? For these at modest 
prices come to 


Tue Bic Sprincs, P. O. Betuune, S. C. 
R. R. Station, McBee, S. C. 


An overnight run from New York. 
1 


HIGHWAY NO 





























Are you taking advan- 
tage of this 
DIRECTORY 


9 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” 


(Pages 4—7) has been the most 


Department 


extensive hunting and fishing re- 
| sort directory published in any 
| magazine in AMERICA. 
| Are you taking advantage of 
| these pages and this service in find- 
ing a place to hunt, fish or camp? 


The selection of the proper place 
means not only your comfort but 
the amount of fish and game you 
will find, proper and dependable 
outfits and competent guides. 
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Get your Christmas Gifts Freeé 


MAkE this both the least costly and at 
the same time the best Christmas you 
have ever known. You can do it easily: 
here’s how— 


Take pencil and paper NOW and make 
out a Christmas list—put down the people 
you want to remember and the presents you 
would like to give each one. 

On this list there will be many articles 


that you can get from us absolutely free in 
return for getting us a few subscriptions. If 


you will devote an hour a day or evening 
for the next 30 days to calling on men in 
your city who you know like to hunt and 
fish, you can get enough subscriptions for 
Field & Stream by December 20th to take 
care of a considerable number of these gifts. 
Guns, cameras, skates, fishing rods, hunting 
knives, hunting boots and other clothing, 
tents, fountain pens, flashlights, binoculars, 
microscopes, radios—probably three-fourths 
of the articles you will put on your list 
can be earned absolutely free in this manner. 


Hundreds of readers of Field & Stream, 
without any selling experience, have gotten 
thousands of subscriptions in this manner, 
and have received thousands of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise as their reward. You can do 
it also. Get busy right away. “Cash in” 
whenever you like. The articles you have 


earned will be sent to you promptly, and the 
recipients of them will never know that you 
did not buy them from a store—if that 
makes any difference. Here are some sug- 
gestions, to show you what you can do: 






















Above: .22 Cal. Rifle. 23” barrel. 
Gold bead front sight. Handles .22 staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
short, .22 long and .22 long rifle rim $20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
fire cartridges interchangeably. Value tions. 
$4.95. Yours for only 4 subscriptions. 


Above: Double Barrel Shotgun. A 





Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 

rade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
actory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $10.00, Yours for 8 yearly 
subscriptions, 





Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10. Yours for only 8 sub- 
scriptions. 


Left: New drinkless 
pipe that mellows 
smoke bringing out 
fullesttasteandaroma. 
Made of aged bruyere. 
Value $3.50. Yours for 
i 3annualsubscriptions. 


Above: Sun Watch 
tells time wherever 
sun shines. Thin satin- 
finish brass case fits 
in vest pocket. Value 


2 $1.00. Yours for one 

















yearly subscription. 





Left: Surf Casting 
Rod, double garnix 
guide and reversible 
: garnix top. Metal 
9 parts nickel-silver 
chromium plated. 
Locking reel _ seat. 
U 6% ft., weighs 13% 
oz. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box with 
reel well and two trays 
with movable parti- 
tions. 14” long, 6%” 
deep, 6” wide. Yours 
for only 2 subscriptions. 


Above: Sport Glass gives wide field, 
clear vision and plenty of magnifica- 
tion. No. 900-A, Black Model, calfskin 
case. Value $16.50. Yours for only 14 
subscriptions. 





Above: A 16-in. Moc- 
casin Style shoe with 
leather top and water- 
proof Sport Sole. Storm 
welt, military lacing 
studs, five-inch strap 
and buckle. Value 
$10.75. Yours free for 
9 subscriptions. 























Above: Sport Skates, speedy, silent, safe; 
adjustable to size. Easy on ankles and re- 
quire no care. Value $5.50 per pair. Yours 
for 5 yearly subscriptions, 











Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.50. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 










OTHER ITEMS TD 


Anything made by a Field & Stream ! FIELD & STREAM | 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 578 Madison Ave., New York | 
Look through the pages of this issue. 

You are sure to see something you Send me complete information about obtaining | 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much merchandise free, and also send subscription | 
rather get it without spending a cent? order forms and sample copies. 
No matter what you want we can gc 

it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 


Above: Double weight woven jacket 
with suede-like texture, warm, long 
6 wearing, washable, fast color and will 
not shrink. Tan or grey. Value $4.50. 


Yours free for only 4 yearly subscrip- corner of this page and without any SDAIN... sssssnisesssisnscinsnssssacensostspiapiabstnabientasaipsindestits | 
aa tions. obligation to you we will give you r | 
: complete information on how to get the City oss sesecescaneneooessesesesaenonsngnoaconenses 


e 


Name ‘icicicbusitdlhabsddeatipsecdetisdassiniocea de 1 
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PLANS FOR MORE DUCKS 


AST month we called attention to the 
waterfowl crisis, and made certain 
suggestions. In the meantime this 
and other magazines have published 

their views on the subject, most of them 
with very constructive suggestions. 

The annual meeting of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, late in September, seems to have 
been the focal point in the situation. There 
Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, in charge of wild-life 
administration for the Canadian 


scm CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


By 


SETH GORDON 
President 


marshes as one of the principal factors in 
the decrease of the waterfowl, and that 
the drought brought home the true situa- 
tion to the people of that region. He urged 
reflooding breeding marshes to prevent 
a recurrence of this waterfowl crisis. 

Mr. Ben E. Mobley, Game Warden cf 






to continue the work thereafter. Licenses 
to be available at post-offices. Exempt 
land owners on lands whereon they reside 
wherever state laws make such exemp- 
tions. The income from such a license is 
estimated at $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 an- 
nually. 

(c) Contributions—Make provision for 
the acceptance of contributions to this 
conservation fund from organized groups, 
public-spirited individuals and others. 

(d) Division of Funds—Use not less 
than 70 per cent of the income to purchase, 
lease and administer breeding grounds and 

refuges, the balance to administer 





government, presented an excel- 
lent though depressing paper 
with maps showing beyond any 
question of doubt that most of the 
best ducks, except the greater 
scaup (bluebill) and the black 
duck (black mallard), would 
wing their way southward in 
much reduced numbers this year. 
He said there were no mythical 
breeding grounds on which myri 
ads of these birds would be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Paul G. Redington, Chief 


of the United States Bureau of T 


Biological Survey, impressed his 
hearers with the fact that “the 
protracted drought is but one of 
the factors that have operated 
toward diminution in the stocks 
of our waterfowl. Two other fac- 
tors have played their part in 
both dry and wet years, and these 
have had a cumulative effect on 
wild-fowl abundance. 

“The principal reasons for the 
general decrease in the numbers 
of wild-fowl,” he said, “are: first, 
great numbers are killed by the 
gunners during the open seasons ; 
and second, extensive areas of 
marsh and water are progressive- 
ly destroyed by activities incident 





Be Sure to Attend the 


18th Game Conference 


December 1 and 2, 1931 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


HE Conference is held under the auspices of 
the American Game Association. It is the 
one international gathering where conservation 
officials, leaders of sportsmen’s organizations, 
scientific workers, nature lovers and publishers 
from all parts of the United States and Canada 
meet on common ground to discuss wild-life 
conservation and production. 

Various related meetings will be held on No- 
vember 30 as well as during the Conference. 

The big annual banquet will be on Wednes- 
day night, December 2. 

An unusual program throughout. This is your duce 
conference. Plan now to be there! 


the migratory-bird regulations. 

(e) Cooperation with Canada 
—Provide that any part of this 
fund may be expended in the 
establishment of migratory-bird 
breeding grounds in cooperation 
with Canada. 

(f) Cooperation with States— 
Provide*® for state and Federal 
cooperation on a fifty-fifty basis 
of participation in cost, such 
jointly purchased breeding and re- 
fuge areas to be turned over to the 
states for administration, there- 
by getting the states actively busy 
on the program and assuring the 
setting aside of many areas which 
the Government could not ad- 
minister. 

In addition to the foregoing, 
the Association suggested that 
more states should expand their 
refuge systems in the interest of 
migratory birds; that local asso- 
ciations, clubs and _ individuals 
should set aside breeding grounds 
and refuges; that control meas- 
ures should be initiated on the 
principal breeding grounds to re- 
the appalling losses for 
which predators are responsi- 
ble; that clubs should be en- 
couraged to raise wild ducks for 








to human occupation of the land. 

Those not fully destroyed are rendered 
unattractive to the birds through partial 
or complete drainage, water diversion, 
or stream and lake pollution. It re- 
quired the drought to focus our attention 
upon the present critical plight of wild- 
fowl and to convince us of the need for 
immediate and drastic action in their be- 
half.” 

Mr. Redington reported that since July 
1, 1929, when the Norbeck-Andresen law 
became effective, 115 proposed refuge 
sites, embracing more than three million 
acres, have been investigated by the 
Biological Survey, and that during the 
past two years contracts for the acquisi- 
tion of more than 111,000 acres have been 
entered into for lands in California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina 
and South Carolina. He also reported that 
65,000 acres of public lands have been set 
aside by executive order in California, 
Montana, Nevada and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Burnie Maurek, Game Commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, called attention 
to the deplorable conditions in his and 
neighboring states and provinces this year, 
stating that comparatively few young 
birds were reared in areas which ordin- 
arily produce many thousands. He cited 
the progressive drainage of breeding 
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Oklahoma, presented a plan for state 
waterfowl refuges along the rivers in the 
plains states, which met with general an- 
proval. 

The editor of this department called at- 
tention to the fact that Congress is not 
likely to appropriate more money than is 
already authorized, that the present pro- 
gram is entirely inadequate, and that it 
might even be difficult to obtain the full 
amount pledged. He stated that the past 
attitude of Congress in the matter of sales 
taxes holds little or no hope for funds 
from a tax on ammunition, even though 
that might be an equitable method of col- 
lecting the necessary sinews of war. He 
further stated that contributions to sup- 
plement Federal and state appropriations 
could not be depended upon. 

In behalf of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, the following program was then 
offered : 

(a) Bond Issue—Provide a special fund 
of $25,000,000 through the issuance of 
bonds at the rate of $5,000,000 annually 
for five years to purchase, lease and main- 
tain migratory-bird breeding and feeding 
grounds. 


(b) Federal License—Retire the bonds . 


from funds collected through a $1 Federal 
license to hunt migratory game birds, and 


shooting and stocking purposes; 
that any surveys needed should be initiated 
at once, and that a treaty should be con- 
summated with Mexico without delay. 
All conservation organizations were 
urged to join with the American Game 
Association in the promotion of this em- 
ergency program, and it was immediately 
endorsed in principle by the International 
Association, the cooperation of the state 
officials being pledged to that end. 


INCE the announcement of this pro- 

gram, pledges of support have been 
coming daily from all sections of the 
United States. Only a few objections have 
been received. Some say the fee should be 
$2 or more. Others say this is not a good 
time to ask Congress to approve a bond 
issue, but that the emergency io doubt 
justifies the step. 

Taken all in all, the response has been 
more than encouraging. The sportsmen 
realize that they must put up the money 
to do the job, and they want to add their 
contribution to the amount already 
pledged by the public under the Norbeck- 
Andresen program. If all concerned do 
their share, there is no reason why within 
the next ten years the total available for 
this program should not aggregate $50,- 
000,000. How do you feel about it? 
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KEYSTONE INNOVATION 


HE Pennsylvania Game Commission, 

under authority of the power con- 
ferred upon that body, has declared an 
open season on both sexes of deer in the 
entire state for two weeks, December Ist 
to 15th inclusive, Sundays excepted. 

This is the first time since 1906 that 
Pennsylvania has had an open season on 
both sexés of-deer at the same time. The 
bag limit will be one deer per man, and a 
hunting party of more than six may take 
but six deer during the season. 

The Commission has attempted to save 
the fawns by stipulating that deer so taken 
shall weigh at least forty pounds with en- 
trails removed, and bucks with visible 
antlers must have two or more points to 
one antler. No special hunting license is 
necessary, the regular license, required 
of all hunters, being sufficient. 

Pennsylvania's deer herds have increas- 
ed so rapidly that short special open sea- 
sons for female deer during the past dec- 
ade have not kept them in check. Their 
numbers have outstripped the natural for- 
age, and the sexes have been badly unbal- 
anced from a long period of protection to 
does. The Commission is merely trying 
to balance the herds and forage. A total 
bag of at least 25,000 deer is anticipated. 

Ordinarily an open season on both sexes 
of deer at the same time is unwise in a 
thickly hunted country, but the safety- 
valve to sportsmen in this case is the re- 
quirement that bucks with visible horns 
must come up to a certain size and that 
fawns may not he killed. 


ILLINOIS PAYS PRICE 


VERY now and then a “worst ex- 

ample” crops up. This year the state 
of Illinois draws the prize for having 
pulled the worst legislative bungle in the 
history of game conservation. 

While every state should give its na- 
tive game first consideration, when advan- 
cing civilization forces out a prize native 
game bird like the prairie chicken, the 
introduction of such hardy foreigners as 
the ring-necked pheasant and the Euro- 
pean grey partridge are most commenda- 
ble. Illinois did just that, and for some 
years a short annual season has been per- 
mitted on ring-necked pheasant cocks. 
There has never been a legal open season 
on pheasant hens or on European part- 
ridges—until this year. Then a legislative 
fiasco automatically threw the season wide 
open without bag limits or anything else 
to curb the slaughter. 

It all happened during a final legislative 
jam when too much dependence was placed 
upon promises which did not materialize. 
The sportsmen of Illinois, like those of a 
number of other states, were not well 
enough organized and on the job at the 
Capitol to avert the catastrophe. 

A number of us were acquainted with 
the situation, but it was hoped that the 
lawless element in the state would not 
become conversant with what had happen- 
ed. An irate country newspaperman, who 
wanted out-of-the-season killers appre- 
hended when he thought they were violat- 
ing the law by hunting after September 
loth, learned the truth, and then the 
bubble of secrecy exploded. 


~VELOPMENTS “«"" 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Immediately bloodthirsty gun-toters 
from Chicago and vicinity began scouring 
the countryside for miles around, bring- 
ing back autoloads of hen pheasants and 
partridges. Twenty-five to sixty birds per 
auto "was not unusual. Slaughtering the 
innocents paid better than other un- 
American practices which they had pur- 
sued, and a newly energized police force 
was not constantly on their heels. 

Various organizations urged land- 
owners to post their property against all 
hunting. North Shore society matrons 
joined in making a rush upon the sheriff's 
office for commissions as deputies in order 
to help protect their estates against this 
legalized poaching—but the slaughtering 
went right on. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of game stock wasted. The morale of the 
shooters, none too good in that district at 
its best, ruined. 

This regrettable situation should be a 
lesson to the sportsmen of Illinois, and it 
ought to be a warning to every other state. 
Regulatory power in the hands of trust- 
worthy officials is far safer than taking 
chances on political legislative jams. 


HOT SPRINGS MEETINGS 


HE annual meetings of the American 

Fisheries Society and the Internation- 
al Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, held at Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, during 
the week of September 21st, were very 
well attended. 

The programs were of unusual interest, 
and among the outstanding speakers were 
Gov. Harvey Parnell of Arkansas and 
Gov. Doyle Carlton of Florida, both of 
whom endeared themselves to the conser- 
vationists present for their very positive 
pronouncements on the subject of wild-life 
conservation. 

The waterfowl situation came in for its 
share of discussion on the floor of the 
International Association convention and 
in the committee rooms. Addresses on the 
subject were made, by Paul G. Redington, 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey ; 
Hoyes Lloyd, in charge of wild-life ad- 
ministration in Canada; Burnie Maurek, 
Game Commissioner of North Dakota ; 
Ben FE. Mobley, Game Warden of 


Oklahoma, and by the writer. The gist of 
their remarks and the action taken are 
given elsewhere on these pages. 

J. A. Rodd, Director of Fish Culture 
for the Dominion of Canada, of Ottawa, 
was elected President of the American 
Fisheries Society, the first Canadian to be 
so honored, and Wm. J. Tucker, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Texas Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commission, was elected 
President of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, 

The next annual meeting of these or- 
ganizations will be held at Baltimore dur- 
ing the last week of September, 1932, 
when the Conservation Department of 
Maryland will be host to the officials and 
fisheries experts. 


MORE OFFICIALS ORGANIZE 


LL states and provinces are repre- 

sented in the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners, but certain regional groups of 
state officials have been organized for the 
purpose of coordinating their efforts more 
effectively. 

The game and fish commissioners of the 
eleven Western States have maintained an 
organization for a number of years. Offi- 
cials for the Southwest, then those of the 
Northern plains states organized regional 
associations. During the sessions of the 
International Association at Hot Springs 
on September 24 and 25, 1931, the 
Southern Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners was organized. I. 
Quinn of Alabama was chosen President, 
Wm. J. Tucker of Texas, Vice-President, 
and Guy Amsler of Arkansas, Secretary. 

This latest association of officials in- 
cludes all states from Texas and Okla- 
homa eastward, including Kentucky, 
Virginia and Maryland, and promises to 
cement the game conservation forces of 
the South together in a most useful man- 


* ner. 


The next meeting of the Southern As- 
sociation is scheduled to be held during the 
sessions of the Eighteenth American 
Game Conference in New York City, when 
various other conservation groups will 
also be assembled. 

















American Game Association, 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


tion including subscription to 
STREAM.” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Name 





SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


\ icc. Nope $3.00 

If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax: 


.. Address 





Combination Price 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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Time to shove up the safety 
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‘The XP Vth of John 


A goose-shooting memory brought down to date 
— — - — 


By NASH BUCKINGHAM 


ROM my goose pit on the upper plateau of old Ship 

Island bar, I used to gaze longingly up and across the 

tawny Mississippi at a finger-like sand ridge jutting 

from Arkansas. Under varying river levels my glasses 
revealed it sometimes as mainland; at others, peninsula, or 
again, a mere knob in a blur of dun. 

Frequently, that first season, I observed heavy goose 
traffic avail itself of an apparently unshot landing field. 
Strange to say, the odd formation seemed proof against that 
dismantling to which floods subject river bars. Beyond this 
barrier, fancy pictured a shallow lagoon, with no telling how 
many unmolested duck lakes, turkey woods and fur pockets 
across the rough beyondage of 
Walnut Bend. There must 
needs be, I figured, some re- > 
sistant reef guarding the bar’s 
upper neck—some tight lining 
to absorb current rip and eddy 
suction. 

This was years ago. Gas 
boats were few and far be- 
tween, though Ed had a crazy 
one. We little kenned today’s 
crop of roistering outboards. 
Save for the stately packets 
and their stodgier river kin the 
only powered craft were the oc- 
casional steam yachts of an an- 
noying idle rich. To explore 
that distant goose concentra- 
tion camp became little short 
of an obsession. 

Taste for adventure had al- 
ready lured me to gun the com- 
paratively virgin river territory 
from which I now visualized 
greener pastures. With Horace. 
colored factotum of our duck 
club, I “made medicine” aplen- 
ty against the jungles of a 
princely game realm. Levees 
then were not so tall and 
massive as they are now. Low- 
lands were almost unlumbered. 
_ At that time there were prac- 
tically no goose hunters. I was 
the reputed and smiled-at 
“crazy man” who made long 
drives, lay out nights, or shiv- 
ered all day in clammy sand- 
holes waiting for fool geese. 


Good old Horace, companion on many a trip 





The very idea! A few “river rats” took pot shots behind night 
flares. Once in a while some plantation agent knocked a bird 
from low-flying flocks, or darky croppers successfully stalked 
cornfield feeders. Wildfowl were shipped openly to city 
markets. 

Ours was a made-to-order wilderness. Sixty square miles 
of dense and varied game haunt! Behind Bordeaux tow-head 
lay an old river bed. Its three miles of meander was spotted 
with hidden ponds, mallard and goose holes de luxe. Just 
below its reunion with “Ole Miss” we had general head- 
quarters at Ed’s house-boat. 

No potentate ever governed a more bountiful and carefree 
domain with less recourse to 
the mailed fist than Ed. His was 
the rule of “grape-vine intelli- 
gence” raised to majesty. Illicit 
river business detoured Ed's 
landing. Crime met quick de- 
tection and fell afoul of sure- 
fire punishment. Nor did any 
captain of industry ever finger 
a wider assortment of appar- 
ently aimless but somehow re- 
munerative enterprises. 

Ed was steamboat agent, 
Government light-keeper and 
insurance salesman. He was 
deputy sheriff, magistrate and 
benign political over-lord. By 
turns and terms he was gravel 
and cement manufacturer, 
photographer, portrait painter 
and critic of national affairs. 
He dwelt ever upon the brink 
of some great invention. 


N addition to activities as 

ferryman, farmer and ami- 
able usurer, he dealt in fur and 
cotton. His ventures required 
no capital and entailed no over- 
head. Losses were minimized on 
one hand by the “grape-vine,” 
and on the other by infinite pa- 
tience. Profits were certified by 
unhorizoned statutes of limita- 
tion and, if necessary, pistol’s 
point. His talents as mortician, 
doubling in white or black, 
were profound and _ widely 
utilized. As chief mourner, 
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orator, residuary legatee, executor with or without bond, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy or umpire out of same, Ed’s versatility 
was astounding. First, last and all the time, however, he was 
river-fisherman, squirrel-turner and lazy addict of hound and 
headlight. 

Schooled amid the better days of good blood gone to seed, 
Ed’s really poetic and picturesque mentality teemed with 
original ideas. Smiled at as harmless vagaries, some of them 
are sound today. From loafing intimacy and truant commune 
with Nature, he had a knack of stealing high lights and 
shadows, body and soul, from the elements. From his crude 
studio emerged camera studies as dainty as any fairy’s theme 
or as ruggedly bold as seasons came. His nets and live-boxes 
fed the sparse countryside with succulent channel cat, 
sturgeon, buffalo, bass and crappie from the river. 


O his office-warehouse, built on high stilts, the black 

folks came afoot and muleback for barter and counsel 
in wedlock or its later sundering. By powers in him legally 
vested Ed tied conjugal knots in ceremony and language all 
his own. For marriage certificates he used the bills of lading 
of his steamboat line. I can see him now, handing them out 
with much ado as to official signature, seal, blotting and fee- 
taking. The last-named important detail secured, it was his 
custom to tender a choice catfish as wedding gift. 

Divorce proceedings revealed similar recourse to original- 
ity. As insurance factor in multifold phases of the risk, Ed 
had accumulated a safe full of expired or cancelled policies. 
Couples arriving wordily or riotously at dissolution of the 
banns and bonds were “summonsed” via the “grape-vine” 
and hustled unceremoniously before the ‘‘Squire.”” Impartial 
offices of divorce proctorship failing, Ed gravely and sorrow- 
fully produced two gaudy and important-looking documents. 
He then lectured the assembled disputants and combatants 
upon the evils and excessive financial depletions born of con- 
nubial litigation. Followed solemnly attested signatures (or 
more likely mark making) and fees of such calamitous ravage 
as to border forcible extraction from the person. The now 
thoroughly subdued parties of all parts drew off, emotional 
in possession of dearly bought freedom but headed soon for 
“bill-of-lading” remating in newer fields. 

Kindly, fearless, honest Ed! Gone—long since. Billeted in 
an ante-bellum graveyard behind the levee, with his friendly 
enemy, Old Man River, sharing eternal pact. Asleep at the 
bole of a gnarled cypress, where all who pass that way linger 
to leave the friendly words and kind thoughts they have of 
him. He’s somewhere around, though; count on that. No 
doubt, in one of “the many mansions that are in my Father's 
house.” But for happiness. old Ed didn’t really need a 
mansion. 

Toward fag-end of the shooting season the river usually 
reached a higher stage. With its first telltale litter of brushy 


Field and Stream 


We dug our goose pits in the center of the sand-bar 





driftage and foam sponge, water smashed through the old 
river. Its bed of willows, rank weeds and grasses became a 
duck paradise. From dawn to dusk, sinuous ribbons of wild- 
fowl poured through its crescent. When the cut-off became 
too deep to wade, we poled across in Ed’s skiff and hunted 
along this backwater. We had every dangerous step-off 
spotted and knew well enough when to take the current 
seriously. 

For all his familiarity, Ed cherished a vast respect for the 
Father of Waters. His commodious house-boat was blocked 
up in a bank clearing from which dangerous timber had 
been felled against the coming of a “twister.’’ But when 
high water was receding rapidly, his entire household lived 
more or less in mortal terror of caving banks. 

“I ‘member one time in perticler,’ Ed used to relate 
around our camp fire while an obnoxious cob pipe fumed 
like a condemned fertilizer plant. ‘*°Twas dead o’ the night, 
but the ol’ lady was up. We all was pretty much—come to 
think of it. Anyways, the ol’ woman was glandin’ a coon 
I'd ketched. Naw, she warn’t neither; she was preservin’ 
some muscadines—a failin’ o’ mine, them muscadines. But 
anyways, all of a sudden it come a sorta queswishit. I felt 
the ol’ boat kinda shiver an’ then go to skiddin’ an’ slidin’. 

“Yup, y’betcha I knowed what had done took place. O' 
cose, it scairt the livin’ whey outa me, but I run to the back 
door—I was atrimmin’ my corns at the moment—an’ befo’ 
Gawd an’ my countrymen, ‘bout a half acre o’ our front 
yard was easin’ into the river, an’ us along with it! Things 
was sho’ agoin’ down-hill—but, gent’mens, she hit the water 
on an even keel an’ bounced a time or two on the backwash 
befo’ she set still. I knowed her chinks was tight; so I yells 
to the oldest boy, I says, ‘Leave off bellerin’,’ I says, ‘an’ help 
yo’ ma hol’ them hot muscadines onto the stove.’ Then I 
made the second kid grab a pike pole. ‘Quit bawlin’,’ I says to 
him. ‘She’ll float. Quit tryin’ to pull them breeches on back’- 
ards,’ I says, ‘an’ go to shovin’.’ 


- ELL, we lined her back into the eddy, an’ in a day 

or so the rise lifted us back out onto new ground. 
Naw, suh; naw, suh; never lost a single darn thing. Le’s see, 
though. Yup, that no ‘count, egg-bustin’ coon dawg I had 
then did go overboard. I wished he’d astayed thar, too. That 
sapsucker couldn’t track an el’phunt across a three-acre field 
with its throat cut from ear to ear an’ threc foot o’ snow on 
the ground. But outside o’ that, thar warn’t no pertic'ler 
goin’s on—didn’t even wake up the youngest baby.” 

Finally we planned the raid. 

“De best way to git dar,” evolved Horace, “is to borry 
Mister Ed's skifft an’ git a early start. Ax him to leave de 
boat at de haid o’ de inside chute—us kin walk dat far. 
Den us pulls up past de Whitehall place "bout two miles, an’ 
shoots crosst wid de current. Dat evenin’ us comes back 
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crosst, drift all de way down an’ land 
at Mister Ed's.” 

It meant a battle. In my mind’s-eye 
I rechecked every foot of the route. 
But because of the birds I had watched 
use the place, getting there would be 
worth any hardship. “Ride over Sun- 
day and ask Mister Ed to leave us the 
boat,” I instructed. “I'll come down 
Monday evening, and we’ll tackle the 
job on Tuesday.” 

Horace and I met to arrange final 
details. The boat, with two sets of 
sweeps, was reported ready. Two sacks 
of wooden goose profiles, a stubby 
shovel and my shoulder pack were 
loaded into the light buggy. In addi- 
tion to tea bucket and rations the pack 
held camera, binoculars, 10-gauge 2's 
for my big double and similar ammuni- 
tion for the 12-bore loaned to Horace 
as gun-bearer. Weather prognostica- 
tion gave reasonable assurance of co- 
operation by the elements. 


OT Java and a snack were behind 
me at two-thirty next morning. 
Horace picked up the reins, gave Red 
Fox, the tall stepping mule, the watch- 
word, and we were off. Stabling our rig 
in the lee of Ed’s sleeping domicile, we 
shouldered the load, hit a familiar trail 
for thirty minutes and loaded into the 
waiting skiff. After ten minutes’ pad- 
dling, we nosed gradually out to swifter 
contact and the great adventure. 

Stripped to rowing comfort, we 
warmed to the raw job. We were buck- 
ing the upper reach of a great reversed 
S, with two miles of hard lifting be- 
hind, when a packet rounded Walnut 
Light. Knowing the danger of being 
caught in the dark too close between 
wave wash and steep caving bank, we 
landed and yanked out. The panting 
monster churned past so close that we 
could see her rousters lying about 
decks and hear the lead-man chanting 
his fathoms. Looking after her while 
the waves broke, we sighted a second 
steamer coming up the river but ap- 
parently well down, giving us ample 
time to cross. We shoved off and bent silently to the oars. 
The weather had thickened. We were near mid-channel and 
making good headway. 

“Gawdamighty, Mister Nash!” suddenly exclaimed Horace. 
“Dat big boat is shovin’ blind barges widout no lights ahead 
—an’ us is right in dey path!” 

Ceasing stroke oar, I swung about. One glance told the 
truth. There she was, and out front, with no vestige of 
warning, a long line of false space and deadly black hulks 
angling directly at us! Too late to turn back, or dodge. The 
current dragged like a giant magnet. Just one chance on earth 
—beat her across the line of collision! 

“Horace,” I said, as evenly as I could, “strike a handful 
of matches and wave ’em—they might see an’ slow down— 
then pull to beat hell!” 

Brains and a sense of propriety never lacked in Horace. 
A pinpoint of light flared—and died. Meanwhile, with every- 
thing in me slowly congealing, I tried to hold on course. 
With a grunt Horace picked up the stroke. We leaped for- 
ward. An upthrusting black wall protruded into eye corners. 
Suddenly the towboat’s engines shut down. They had seen 
the warning! In the stillness a louder rush of churning water 
flogged our ears. It was going to be deadly close! 

A long-forgotten numbness crept into my forearms. To- 
day’s slow-motion dream films hopped madly past an im- 
Periled brain awaiting the crash and oblivion. I saw our 
baby’s tiny new face peeping up at me from blankets and 
crib, and Irma’s rapt gaze. Then—somehow—I was “number 
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Usually we gathered in a mixed bag of fowl 





two” again on Johnny Harvard's crew. Late fall—cold dusk 
stippling the jumpy Charles River basin—a boatload of 
crew freshmen battling for jobs—megaphoned voices bellow- 
ing from the launch—the Old Man himself—altogether now! 
The baby’s face again. We’ve got to win—that’s it—come 
on now—pick it up—you—number two—feather—wrists— 
legs—catch—drive! 

We rise to meet a smashing crest—hang suspended—tilt 
—dip crazily and are slapped sidewinding from beneath 
the tow’s prow as it. crunches past. Half sinking, we fall 
slowly aside, Horace bailing desperately with his hat. Lantern 
in hand, a deck-dauber races to the side-rail and roars curses. 
Reviving somewhat, I suspend operations to send back worse. 
A searchlight pries from the pilot house and holds us for a 
second. Engines throb, and she is back on her deadly, un- 
thinking way. Oh, for a rifle to put a ball through her boiler! 


E had drifted badly during the bailing process and 

found ourselves below the objective. In twenty min- 
utes, however, we sneaked around the bar’s comb and into 
dead water. Half a mile’s easy passage along the reef took 
us to its base, and from the shallows roared a mass of roost- 
ing ducks and geese. Apparently we had hit the spot. 

“Ts you still got dat li’l phial o’ Frinch brandy I been 
seein’ you carry foh so long, Mister Nash? "Twas in yo’ 
sack last week—de bottle Mister Tim O’Sullivan give you 
an’ you ain’t nevah so much as opened.” There was an in- 
jured note in Horace’s voice. (Continued on page 56) 
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T has been estimated by no less an 

authority than President Herbert 

Clark Hoover (and pray, who could 

be more authoritative on piscatorial 
statistics?) that there are something 
over 12,000,000 fishermen in_ these 
moderately United States. If you should 
lay us end to end in recumbent ease the 
while we awaited bites from the fifty 
fish which Mr. Hoover further stated it 
is the inalienable birthright of each one 
of us to catch annually, we would make 
an unbroken Waltonian line four times 
across the continent, sixty thousand 
times higher than the Chrysler Building, 
nearly the full length of Rum Row—or 
what else have you by way of yard- 
stick? 

These are impressive figures. Imagine 
a tribe like that all eating soup in unison, 
or marching to the polls in column of 
fours to vote for repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Or picture us, for the 
matter of that, digging worms en masse 
or explaining to our friends just how we 
managed to get so badly bitten by mos- 
quitoes. Twelve thousand-odd miles of 
human optimism all cluttered up with 
hooks and lines and fish scales—and 
another one being born every minute or 


so! Really, it is something to think 
about. 
There are those who wonder what 


manner of folk we are, and whether we 
are like that because we want to be or 
just because we don’t know any better. 
They might as well try to determine 
whether the hen preceded the egg or 
vice versa, for fishermen are of every 
known race, color, age, sex, tempera- 
ment and degree of mentality. We get 
that way by birth, accident, desire or 
force of circumstances. We are morons, 
psychoanalysts, professors, stockbrokers, 
insurance agents, school kids, felons, 
Chinamen, truck drivers, doctors—yes, 
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The game fish of today is no fool 
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A-F ishing 


It is said there are 12,000,000 of us from every walk of life 


sometimes even wives. Whichreminds me: 

There is a busy little river in the Cat- 
skills where, each week-end in June, a 
small group of the elect foregather at a 
certain farmhouse to do battle with the 
lusty brown trout and rainbows which 
dwell in the flashing, hill-chilled stream. 
Experts all, unflagging in their devotion 
to the cult of the dry fly, they talk, eat, 
dream and live fishing for forty-eight 
hours at a stretch. Rain or shine, hot 
weather or cold, you will find them in- 
variably there—and the most persistent 
and consistently successful of the coterie 
is a lady who, for present purposes of 
incognito, shall be known as Tommy. 

Slim, boyish and exceeding fair is 
Tommy, and she takes her angling very 
seriously indeed. With her equally sport- 
ing husband she arrives every Friday 
midnight, having driven the hundred and 
fifty miles up from town after dinner. 
On Saturday they'll both be up and into 
their fishing togs long before breakfast. 
and then you won't see them again until 
they come squdging in after dark with 
creels heavy-laden or light, as the gods 
have willed. And the next day the same, 
and then the long return to town in the 
wee hours when traffic has cleared and 
the straight-eight can get them home in 
time for the Mere Man to possess him- 
self of a shower and five cups of coffee 
and be at his office by nine or there- 
about on Monday morning. 


ERHAPS it is just as well that they 

are not all like that, these fishermen’s 
wives of ours. Again I am reminded, 
this time of a jovial soul whose idea of 
angling is to lie upon her not unsubstan- 
tial tummy and read French novels while 
the fish rise unperturbed a few yards 
away. With wholly commendable deter- 
mination she puffs into hip boots and 
canvas coat which don't quite meet 





amidships and thereby give her rather 
the appearance of a peg-top with the 
knob left on, and chortles streamward 
each morning. Always she carries a rod, 
but it is never used. Having selected a 
comfortable boulder beside the still 
waters, she subsides into her book with 
Omar-like gratitude, for tramping half 
a mile in rubber boots on a hot day is 
hard work, even when done in the holy 
cause of weight reduction. 


ES, we are of all kinds, but rather 

uniformly dogmatic in our addiction 
to this business of beguiling the so-called 
denizens of the deep. It takes endurance 
and a case-hardened posterior to perch 
all day on the string-piece of a wharf or 
the hard seat of a boat and haul in an 
occasional tomcod or flounder. You must 
be really determined to cast three days 
for salmon and not stir a single one. And 
you have to possess something pretty 
close to real enthusiasm to lay down 
seven hundred perfectly good pounds 
sterling for one order of fishing tackle. 
as did a sporting Britisher in a London 
shop where I happened to be listening 
with provincial amazement a few sum- 
mers ago. 

At that, we Americans are perhaps 4 
shade less violent in our piscine predilec- 
tions than are our brethren overseas. We 
do not, for instance, wrangle so heated- 
ly over the particular brand of flour that 
should be used in the making of dough 
bait for the catching of two-ounce shin- 
ers. In the loftier realm of fly-fishing we 
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are not so prone to argue the necessity © 


of our artificial lure being created in the 
exact image of a young virgin Ephemer- 
ida platypotentiala setting out to dis 
cover what the world may hold for her 
in the way of a soul mate. We are, ! 
think, a little more inclined to bla 
away with whatever tackle we have a 
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hand, leaving the laboratory work to the 
old men and the women folks. 

To be sure, there are plenty of mono- 
maniacs among us, especially in the trout 
fishing ward of the institution. I once 
knew a man (he was president of a bank, 
or something, and could catch trout out 
of a rain barrel) who had an absorbing 
curiosity to learn just why fish would 
take one pattern of fly and refuse an- 
other. So one Sunday he filled his private 
bath-tub with water, hung an electric 
globe above it to simulate the sun, in- 
structed his wife to drop a Light Cahill 
on the surface after he went under, and 
submerged. His idea, you see, was to get 
a fish’s-eye view of the fly and write a 
treatise on his observations, but he 
wasn't used to the work and his help- 
mate finally had to rescue him from 
drowning. 


HEN he commissioned an aquarium 
store to build him an observation 
tank with long legs and a clear glass 
bottom, beneath which he could lie at 
ease upon his back while an assistant 
dumped a whole boxful of flies on the 
surface of the water and made waves 
with the handle of a toothbrush. But 
they all looked so much alike to him 
that the president decided the human 
eye must be differently constructed from 
a trout’s, anyway, and proved nothing. 
So now the tank is full of goldfish in 
which he discovers no end of pleasure in 
feeding during the winter when the sea- 
son is closed and the streams are locked 
in fetters of ice. 
This matter of artificial flies is really 
a serious one and must never be jested 
about; it is a distinct breach of angling 
etiquette to take them flippantly. Their 
numerous patterns are as time-honored 
and specific as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; some of them proved 
their merit by outwitting big trout a 
century and more ago. Amateur and 
professional tiers combed the ends of 
the earth then for the precise materials 
wherewith to make them, and still do 
so today. Fur of hare, quill from condor 
wing, iridescent strands that once graced 
the tail of lordly peacock, tippets from 
the shoulder of a golden pheasant—yes, 
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“Take-a da peek. Cost-a you fi'teen cent” 


and more earnestly sought than all else, 
hackles from the necks of those rare 
roosters whose lineage, life and personal 
habits predestined them to provide the 
exact colors and flexibility called for by 
this unheralded fine art. 

In Washington Market, New York 
City, there is a jolly Italian known to 
me only as Frank. You will find him 
there any day, intrenched behind end- 
less rows of gibbeted fowls in one of 
those square stalls whence, if you like 
your broilers, you may carry home on 
the subway a pair which will be almost 
as good as those Mother used to cook 
back on the old farm. 


RANK is an admirable soul in many 

ways, and he knows his chickens. He 
will not stare at you uncomprehendingly 
or call a policeman if you ask him for 
a few rooster heads. Instead he will shift 
his whistle from “Il Trovatore” to the 
“Lucia Sextette,” lead you to a gaunt re- 
frigerator room on the second floor of 
the market, and point proudly to rows 
and rows of chicken scalps pasted on 
squares of butcher’s paper and ranged 





He never thought of the peculiarity of the instrument 


neatly on hooks along the wall. With 
something of the air of a showman he 
will gesture grandly and announce: 

“There-a you are, meester—all-a da 
color. Take-a da peek—fi'teen cent. 
Fine-a feather for da feesh-fly—I sell-a 
plenty to gentlemens from Joisey, Stat’ 
Island, all-a over.” 

And he does. From the rapidity with 
which his stock changes I am morally 
certain that this odd side-line provides 
him with many an extra bottle of “red 
ink” wherewith to wash down his eve- 
ning dishes of spaghetti. 

Of course, it is only the super-enthu- 
siast who ties his own flies; most of us 
buy them ready-made from one of the 
big tackle stores where they are dis- 
played, gross after gross, in shallow 
drawers compartmented somewhat after 
the fashion of giant honeycombs. Un- 
leash a real fisherman 1n such surround- 
ings and then try to drag him away after 
he has fairly caught the scent of the 
place! As an experience it will be illu- 
minating. 

Many, many thousands of dollars are 
dispensed annually in such stores for the 
sole purpose of taking, or trying to take, 
trout, bass and a host of other species. 
The shop counters are a world quite 
apart from the workaday life of the ad- 
joining street, a world that glitters with 
bright lures, slender polished wands of 
split bamboo, woven creels, jeweled 
reels, a hundred accessories meaningless 
save to the initiate. 


HE very jargon of the clerks and 
customers is strangely technical: 

“A dozen 3X leaders, Billy.” “You'll 
find the taper on this IEI line just about 
right in the wind.” “Had a wire from the 
Esopus this morning—they’re taking a 
small Pink Lady toward dusk.” “If you 
want something extra good for large- 
mouths, try this new wiggler.” “You can 
bet your sweet life I won’t let Marge know 
that this rod set me back fifty bucks!” 
A queer little world, full of strange 
lingo and expensive gadgets. And 
out of it some- (Continued on page 62) 
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One of the largest Govern- 

ment duck-banding stations 

is right in the city of Oak- 
land, California 








Officials of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey banding a hen 
mallard to be released im- 

mediately afterward F 


— 





Releasing a banded duck at 

the Lake Merritt refuge. The 

hunter who kills a banded 

bird is requested to report the 
fact to the Survey 











Right—This picture shows 
the Government duck traps 
in the heart of the city 





Lake Merritt Ducks 


One of the many stations where Uncle Sam bands wild waterfowl in order to trace their migrations 


By DAVID H. GLICKMAN 
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EDITORIAL 


Lf Qual Could Kote! 


MERICAN sportsmen are interested in Ohio. 

They want to know what is truly the situation 

since bob-white became a “song bird.” In an- 

swer to that question, I shall deal only with facts. 
There is now a new story. 

The year 1912 saw the last open season on quail 
in Ohio. Shortly thereafter they were stricken from 
the list of game birds by the state legislature because 
of the strongest kind of pressure from two sources. 
The farmers were foremost. They thought to rid their 
premises of the “city slicker.” They testified that wing- 
shooting resulted in stock being killed or injured. 
Wanton hunters damaged fences and crops. Cattle 
strayed through gates carelessly left open. 

Seeking fertile fields to conquer, the super-senti- 
mentalists, who believe that nothing should be killed, 
swarmed into Ohio, as carpetbaggers had once in- 
fested the South. These fanatics and the farmers 
firmly joined hands. The agriculturists were given a 
new argument—bob-white is too valuable to be killed 
at any time because he eats bugs that are harmful to 
crops. This cry rang through every rural district of 
the state. 

Certain swivel-chair editors and cartoonists entered 
the fray. Hunters were depicted as butchers—lath- 
some creatures with an insane desire to kill. Maudlin 
sentiment ruled the day. The Ohio legislature acted 
in response to the pressure. 

Having done this job, those who pleaded so 
eloquently for the “dear little birds” went home. They 
forgot the matter—and also the birds—completely. 
The farmers went back to their farms rejoicing in a 
great victory. The ones who enjoyed quail on toast 
would still have this delicacy as desired. To the victor 
belong the spoils. No quail-eating farmer intended 
to deprive himself ! 

Sportsmen respected the law, and the birds thrived. 
chiefly because several good breeding seasons followed 
in succession. It was good to note the supply increas- 
ing. Thus matters stood for several years. Some of 
the older sportsmen put away their guns. A very few 
who had been wing shots turned their attention to 
rabbits. Others began to infest the fields of near-by 
States, such as Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. This 
subjected the birds of these other states to abnormally 
increased shooting. 





FTER a number of years, however, when the 
supply of birds seemed good, there were occa- 
sional efforts to change the situation and get the Ohio 
quail restored to the game-bird list with a short open 
season and a limited bag. Every time such a thing was 
attempted, those responsible for the “song-bird law” 
got busy again and blocked the movement. On one 
occasion a great number of school children were taken 
to the gallery of the State House while the legislature 
was considering the proposition. These children had 
been taught to whistle “bob-white” in pleading tones, 
thus spreading a wet blanket of misplaced sentiment 
over all and preventing sane consideration. After the 
children had whistled as trained, the legislature re- 
lerred the matter to the Temperance Committee! 


The sport prohibitionists have been very active in 
behalf of Ohio quail in the legislature. But there is no 
record of any activity on their part for the welfare 
of the birds in the field. Quail in Ohio became as a 
man without a country. They were left to shift for 
themselves. The interest of the sportsmen had been 
taken away. Many began to feel that the birds were 
deteriorating, due to inbreeding. I have never been sure 
how much merit may be attached to this theory. 

As time went on, there were more and more viola- 
tions of quail sanctity. Many men who had always 
respected the law became discouraged with each new 
failure to secure a repeal. The pot-hunting violator 
killed quail right and left. Whole coveys were blasted 
out of existence with one load from a single barrel. 
In theory the quail was protected. Actually he was 
not. There was neither closed season nor bag limit. 
Vermin took toll, while cold wet winters and rainy 
springs killed many birds. 

Finally the day came when some of us realized 
that the birds were disappearing fast. In places where 
several years ago I could find from six to eight or 
nine coveys of birds in a reasonably short while, I 
would not guarantee now to find a single covey in a 
day! Bob-white has been slipping so fast in Ohio that 
there now seems almost no stopping the momentum 
toward his total disappearance! 


HE drought of the last two seasons capped the 

climax. Most sections of Ohio are closely farmed. 
The old rail fences are a thing of the past. The birds 
have had neither cover nor feed. 

The quail in Ohio are almost gone! That is the 
awful news I now bring. 

The one and only bright side of the whole picture 
is that a group of sportsmen were organized last win- 
ter to see what could be done. During the last winter 
the sportsmen behind this movement went afield with 
feed for the few remaining birds. That is something 
the sport prohibitionist has never done. 

This organization expects to bend every effort to 
have quail restored to a game-bird listing. That will 
give the state game department authority to act and 
spend in behalf of the birds. Such authority has been 
lacking for sixteen years! Money to do things for 
the birds will be available only if bob-white again be- 
comes a game bird. 

There can be no open season and no shooting—at 
least not for several years. There are few birds to shoot. 

The only thing that might change the present pic- 
ture would be a couple of good breeding seasons. We 
all know how a quail supply may fluctuate from year 
to year. Regardless of this possibility, however, the 
fact still remains that the “protection” of quail by 
the “‘song-bird system” has proved the flattest kind 
of failure. It is clear that they cannot endure if left 
to shift for themselves. 

Let other states take heed that the “song-bird law” 


of Ohio has failed! 
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Robert Vance, the kennel boy, 
proudly bore home his dog 


T THE sound of a timid knock, 
Peter Page laid aside the book 
that he was reading and went 
to the door of his hunting lodge. 

Near the foot of the porch steps stood a 
gangling country youth, nervously twist- 
ing a battered straw hat 

“What do you want, 
asked his hesitant caller. 

The boy braced his slender shoulders 
and, lifting his eyes to the man’s, said: 
“IT just come to tell you that you'll 
have to git another kennel boy. I’m 
quittin’. Pa says that you sent word for 
me to drown little Nell’s pups, and I 
ain’t goin’ to do it! I'll drown them 
three gal puppies, but—” here his lips 
trembled and the defiant eyes misted— 
“T ain't er goin’ to drown that boy 
dog.” 

Page was a stern man—some called 
him hard—but there had been a day 
when he, too, wore patched blue over- 
alls and torn sunhat. Perhaps it was 
the steepness of the grade which he had 
had to climb that had made him hard 
and stern, but surely it was the memory 
of that other overalled boy—himself of 
the long ago—that made him kind now. 


boy?” Page 
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‘THatT Boy Doc 


A dropper that made good in fast company 


By F 


S. JENKINS 





Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


“Well, son, if you feel that way about 
it, maybe I can get some one else to 
do this wicked job and you needn't 
leave me.” 

The boy’s freckled face showed relief, 
and he replied: “I shore hate to quit. 
Mr. Page, you hadn't orter have no one 
drown that boy dog. If you just could 
see that pup—” he ended in a long- 
drawn sigh. 

Peter Page did see the dog. Down in 
the kennel, he and the boy together 
bent over the little setter and her 
illegitimate family. The boy, no longer 
conscious of the difference in his and 
his employer's station, pointed out to 
the man all the fine points of the tiny 
puppy with the pride of a connoisseur. 

“Just look at them ears and the way 
his head’s shaped. Look how deep his 
chest is goin’ to be. Ain't he a beauty?” 

Truly the little rascal was all that his 
admiring young friend claimed him to 
be. His dam was one of Page's finest 
setters, and it was indeed unfortunate 
that she had chosen to step outside the 
setter ranks in choosing a mate. A 
champion pointer, Page Jim, was the 
sire of the four pups that she so trust- 
ingly allowed her master and the boy 
to examine. 


ETER PAGE prided himself on the 
carefulness with which he bred his 
dogs. He was even a trifle arrogant 
about their fineness. He kept only the 
most promising young dogs out of each 
litter, representing the best type of their 
particular breed. What a pity, thought 
Page, that this little dog was a dropper! 
It was a real shame to drown him. 
From his setter mother he had inherited 
a grace and beauty of line, apparent 
even in his sprawling “newbornness.” 
From his pointer sire he had inherited 
a splendid depth of chest, a bigness of 
bone, the promise of strength to come. 
Suddenly the impulse to save this 
little dog and give him to the boy came 
to Peter Page, and he said: “I'll tell 
you what I'll do, son. You drown the 





girl dogs, and you can have the boy. 


I'll draw up his papers for you. He'll 
make you a good enough shooting dog.” 

On a warm evening in mid-May, six 
weeks later, Robert Vance, the kennel 
boy, proudly bore home his dog. As 
the boy rode home beside his father on 
the farm wagon, the puppy settled down 
to sleep peacefully in his new master’s 
arms. From the youth’s pocket pro- 
truded an envelope which contained the 
puppy's pedigree, proving that in the 
veins of the small dropper flowed the 
blood of dogdom’s aristocracy. 


T HAD seemed to Page that the 

puppy should feel quite grateful to 
have his death sentence reprieved, with- 
out expecting further favors; so instead 
of giving him the “family name” of his 
illustrious setter ancestors, Greystone, 
or the equally well-known prefix, Page, 
given to the pointers bred in the Page 
kénnels, he had merely entered in the 
space for the name of the dog, “That 
Boy Dog.” He thought it rather clever 
and chuckled to himself as he wrote. 
Peter Page little dreamed how that 
name would come to haunt him. 

Nine months later, Page again sat in 
the big living room of his Alabama lodge 
reading, and again he was interrupted by 
the sound of a knock. Upon opening the 
door he found no hesitant caller, but 
rather one who might be termed a dis- 
tinguished visitor, for on his threshold 
stood Harry Sheldon, dog fancier, field- 
trial follower and sportsman preeminent. 

Harry Sheldon, who lived on a pre- 
serve near by, was as well known for his 
buying of dogs as Page was for his 
breeding of them. Sheldon loved dogs, 
and they loved him. He was forever 
acquiring a new member to join his 
canine family. Bill Hunt, his trainer, 
claimed that Mr. Sheldon had sacrificed 
quality for quantity, and that this had 
accounted for his failure to win a place 
on the “big circuit” during the past 
four years. 

Affairs had come to a climax with 
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Boy remain- 
ed steady to 
wing and 
shot. The 
heat was fin- 
ished, the 
laurels won 


the ending of an- 
other field-trial sea- 
son. The Sheldon 
kennels had again 
failed to win even so small a 
place as third in any meet 
on the circuit. Harry Sheldon had openly 
taken Bill Hunt to task for his failure, 
and Hunt had just as openly faced 
Sheldon with “the statement that as a 
dog buyer Sheldon was a total loss. It 
had ended by Mr. Sheldon’s promising 
his trainer to make the next purchase 
with an eye to winning. Thus we find 
him at the Page kennels on this par- 
ticular February morning. 

Peter Page placed a chair for his 
guest before the crackling log fire and 
drew another for himself. The two men 
contrasted strangely—Sheldon, affable, 
debonair; Page, silent, almost gruff— 
and yet they were also strangely alike. 
An intimacy with the great outdoors 
and an interest in animals and sports 
give an air to a man, a sort of frank 
comradeship which is readily discernible. 


ARRY SHELDON came quickly to 
the point of his visit, the purchase 
of a dog from Page. “I am anxious,” 
he said, “to acquire some of your win- 
ning blood. My kennels haven’t pro- 
duced a winner in a number of seasons, 
and I think that I need new blood. I 
know your dogs are of the first water, 
and I would like to purchase one.” 
Peter Page was jealous for his dogs. 
He wanted them fine, and he wanted 
them for himself alone. Perhaps he re- 


That Boy Dog 
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plied somewhat rudely to Sheldon’s re- 
quest, but at least he answered sincerely. 
“I keep the dogs that I own which show 
promise. If they are worth while, I de- 
velop and campaign them myself; other- 
wise they are mercifully disposed of. 
I prefer never to sell or give away any 
of my dogs.” 

Sheldon departed with the conviction 
that Page was a poor sportsman and 
that the Sheldon kennels were doomed 
to continue losing. It was up to fate and 
That Boy Dog to change his mind about 
both. 

Bill Hunt bore the news of Page’s re- 
fusal well—too well, it seemed to Shel- 
don. Was he mistaken in thinking that 
Hunt was actually pleased? Sheldon’s 
usual calm was somewhat ruffled over 
his encounter with Page, and now his 
handler’s unsympathetic attitude was 
the last straw. Without his usual smile 
and very emphatically, Sheldon laid the 
law down to Hunt: 

“You say I can’t pick winners, and 
I’m half convinced that I can’t; but I’m 
also more than half convinced that 
you're a rotten trainer. If you are, as 
you say, only the victim of my inability 
to buy good dogs, then buy one your- 
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y self—or buy ten—but buy 


them good, and win! I'll pay 
for any dog or dogs that you buy, 
and I'll take you through one more 
season; but if no silver cup adorns 
the mantelpiece of my lodge by next 
February, I’m through. I get an- 
other handler and you get another 
job; so get busy.” 
Sheldon started for the East the next 


\ day, leaving Bill to meditate on the 


chances of getting a good dog or an- 
other job. Hunt finally concluded that 
good dogs were much more plentiful 
than good jobs. He felt that the wisest 
course was to keep the job and get the 
dog if it were humanly possible. 

Having decided to seek some cham- 
pionship material, he thought that 
there could be no harm in looking over 
all likely prospects. Certainly there was 
no better point from which to start 
than his immediate vicinity. 


UNT had heard that a farmer named 
Vance, who often did odd jobs 
about the Sheldon kennels, had a son who 
owned a marvelous pup. The dog was 
very young, but had followed his master 
over the countryside all of his life and 
was pointing like a veteran. It had an 
unusual nose and was something of a 
phenomenon, according to the local re- 
ports. Bill decided to investigate. 
Having made an appointment with 
the boy, Hunt rode over one cold March 
afternoon to see the dog work. As soon 
as he saw the dog the man knew that 
he was a cross-breed; so he immediately 
asked the boy: “Son, where did you 
get that dog? Is he entitled to registra- 
tion?” 
“Mr. Peter Page give him to me, and 
I got the papers at home in Pa’s trunk,” 
proudly answered young Vance. “Ain't 
nothin’ wrong with Boy ‘ceptin’ he runs 
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too far away from me. I jest can't 
keep up with that dog, and he won't 
stay back with me. Pa says that’s what 
a poor boy gets for foolin’ with a rich 
man’s kind of dog. He says fast dogs 
is for folks that can ride horses to hunt.” 

After the first sentence, Bill paid little 
attention to the boy’s talk. A Page dog— 
that would be something to spring on 
Mr. Sheldon! In spite of his employer’s 
caustic remarks about his ability, Bill 
Hunt was a good handler. He knew 
when a young dog showed promise and 
he knew how to develop such a dog. Im- 
mediately he saw that this one was good, 
and he hoped to have the chance to 
develop him. 

“Robert, did you ever think about 
selling your dog?” he casually inquired. 

“No, sir; I ain't never thought about 
it, but Pa has. He told me last week 
that I'd have to git rid of Boy. Said 
he warn't able to feed no dog that no- 
body but a jack-rabbit could go huntin’ 
with. Guess, after all, it was a pity he 
weren't drownded when he was a pup.” 


S the boy’s voice sounded disturb- 
ingly like breaking, Hunt put in. 
“No, no, son; it wouldn't do to drown 
such a fine dog. I'll be glad to take him 
off your hands and give you $75 cash 
for him.” 

The boy's jaw dropped and he stared, 
so stupefied by the staggering sum that 
he forgot for a moment his sorrow. 
Seventy-five dollars seemed to him a 
fabulous sum. To Bill 
Hunt it seemed ridicu- 
lously cheap. 

“Your dog would “ / 
have a fine home and 
good treatment, and I 
hope some day that he 
will be an honor to us 
both,” he told the boy. 

Robert Vance sold 
the dog. His father 
could scarcely believe 
that a man_ existed 
who would pay seventy- 
five dollars for a pup- 
py. “Take it, Son,” he 
said, “and buy yerself 
a mule. That will be 
more in your class. I'll 
pick you up a good 
meat dog soon, and 
you can really do some 
huntin? next fall. 
There warn't no plea- 
sure tearin’ around be- 
hind that streak of lightning no way.” 

Bill Hunt wrote his employer that he 
had bought a dog for seventy-five dol- 
lars and asked him to send a check for 
that amount, but he withheld the infor- 
mation that the new dog was from 
Page’s kennels. He decided to wait and 
see how things turned out. In a few days 
he received the following letter: 


Dear Bill: 

Here’s my check for $75. You are a 
fast picker and a cheap one. My only 
hope is that you are a better judge of 
dogs than I am and a better handler 
than I think you are. Best wishes, 

H. SHELDON 


When old farmer Vance called Boy 
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“A BLUEBILL 
Ovuarrikz. When the big flight came unheralded. 


Field and Stream 


“that streak of lightning,” he did not 
exaggerate much. Bill Hunt had handled 
field-trial dogs and seen them run for 
fifteen years, but he had never seen one 
faster than That Boy Dog. With lively 
tail and eager nose Boy raced along, ex- 
hibiting such speed and ease that he 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground, 
yet it was wonderful to see how quickly 
he could “put on brakes” at the smell 
of game. He seemed to have inherited 
the best traits of both his setter and 
pointer forebears, displaying most un- 
usual intelligence. 


HINKING helps in all trades, and 
many championship races have 
been won by dogs that actually out- 
witted as well as outhunted their rivals. 
Page Jim, Boy’s sire, had made many 
of his competitors’ handlers feel like 
taking a pot-shot at him for his ability 
to hold the center of the field. He enjoy- 
ed showing off, and had sense enough 
to put it over. As a handler once re- 
marked, “Jim can show off more in find- 
ing one covey than an ordinary dog can 
in finding ten. He’s just a regular actor.” 
Boy had this ability to dramatize his 
action, and he went about it even more 
skilfully than his sire, for he also pos- 
sessed the grace that characterized his 
setter dam’s field work. 


After training the dog on Sheldon’s 


Alabama preserve until the first of 
April, and later working him on prairie 
chickens in Canada, Hunt felt that if 


SMPERAMENTAL TOM,” by F. 
JenkKINS. 4 story of the field trials. 


DAY,” 


“ANTELOPE IN CHIHUAHUA,” by Rop- 
ERT FROTHINGHAM. Hunting pronghorns on the 
open range in Mexico. 


“BOB-IW HITE—ARISTOCRAT,” by H. P. 
SHELDON, is the practical article for January. 


All in the neat issue. 


a dog were ever fully prepared to go 
on the big circuit and win, Boy was that 
dog. Sheldon had written him for a re- 
port, and Bill had replied in part: 
“This new dog is a wonder. He’s fast, 
but he is easy to control, and that 


counts big when we have to stay on a 


given course. He’s got stamina—never 
gets tired—and he has an excellent 
nose; but the big thing about him lies 
up above his nose—sort of between his 
ears. You guessed it—the young man’s 
got a brain. I'm taking along a few of 
our old dogs just because it seems 
more natural to have the string, but 
That Boy Dog is the real card.” 

At the same time, Peter Page’s 
handler, John Dewey, was also getting 


by Gorpon Mac- 


his dogs ready, confident of holding the 
main places of honor for the Page ken- 
nels. Mr. Page himself rarely attended 
the Northern field-trial meets, but he 
kept closely in touch with his dogs’ 
activities. At the end of each day of 
the trials Dewey wired a report to the 
Alabama lodge. 

The_ first wire which Page received 
after the beginning of the Manitoba 
Chicken Trials read: 

“Page Rex and Star of Greystone 
both went down today. Both are sure 
to be recalled for the second series. 
Nothing else here to touch them, unless 
it is a Sheldon entry called That Boy 
Dog. He’s going to be the one we'll 
have to beat.” 

Page read the last two lines over two 
or three times. That Boy Dog! Why, 
there couldn't be another dog in the 
world with such a foolish name! Yet 
surely it couldn’t be the puppy that he 
had given Vance’s son. At last he went 
to the telephone and rang the Vance 
farm. A short talk with Pa convinced 
him that what he feared was true. After 
protecting his kennels jealously for 
years, he had, in a moment of soft- 
heartedness, let a winner get away. Page 
was nothing if not a man of action. Go- 
ing again to the telephone, he rang the 
Sheldon lodge and inquired if Mr. Shel- 
don were in Canada. 

“No, sah; Mr. Sheldon done come 
home from New York yestiddy,” replied 
the darky who answered the call. “I'll 
get him to de phone 
directly, boss.” 

Fortunately, Sheldon, 
too, had just received 
a wire from Canada. 
His was from Hunt and 
said: 


S. 


” HAT Boy Dogran 

big. He will come 
back for second series. 
Has only two dogs to 
beat—Page Rex and 
Star of Greystone, Peter 
Page’s dogs. They are 
both Boy’s relatives, 
and he has the best 
points of both; s0 
ought to beat them. 
Think I forgot to men- 
tion that his sire is 
Page Jim and his dam, 
Nellie Greystone. He 
may not be pure, but 
he’s ‘sure fine.” 

When Sheldon placed the receiver to 
his ear and his lips to the mouthpiece 
to answer Page’s call, he was prepared 
He had guessed what Page wanted, and 
he had a fitting reply ready. 

“Mr. Sheldon, this is Peter Page, 
boomed the gruff voice. “By some chance 
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you have come into the possession of 7 


a dog from my kennels. He is unknown 
now, and his value practically naught, 
but I'll pay you three thousand dollars 
for him if you will relinquish him a 
once.” 


ray 


In a suave, courteous voice Sheldon © 


replied: “I keep the dogs that I owl © 


which show promise, Mr. Page. If they 
are worth while, I develop and cai 
paign them my- (Continued on page 59) 
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A Five-Minute Marlin 


Landing a 18( )-pound swordfish in record time 


VERY ONE who has 
fished for marlin knows 
that no two fish react 
to the feel of the hook 
in the same way. I have hooked 
quite a few off Tahiti, and each 
one of them has tried different 
tactics. But the one I hooked 
and landed in five minutes 
had me completely fooled. 

I was trolling from my 
launch, with a bonito for bait. 
Hoping to hook one of the six- 
or eight-hundred-pounders that 
live in these waters, I had my 
heavy tackle out. That is to 
say, I was using a six-inch reel, 
36-thread linen line and a 
heavy, dual-built rod. 

This marlin came up and 
took the bait in the usual way, 
and I struck him, setting the 
hook. He immediately came 
out of the water in two or 
three spectacular jumps and 
then stopped, right where he 
was. 

Ordinarily, if a fish doesn’t 
shake the hook on these first 
few jumps, he starts out on a 
furious run, taking off any- 
where from one hundred to 
four hundred yards of line. In 
anticipation of this, I had al- 
ready released the drag I had 
put on to hook him. 

When he didn't move, I 
struck him again with two or 
three quick lifts of the rod, 
hoping to wake him up and 
get the line away from the pro- 
pellers. Still he did not move; 
so, of course, there was nothing to do 
but start pumping him in. He was only 
a small marlin, about one hundred and 
eighty pounds, and came in very easily 
on the heavy tackle I was using. Every 
second I was prepared to release the 
drag, expecting the delayed rush on his 
part, away from the boat. Just as the 
double line came over the reel, there was 
my marlin, floating on the water, belly 
up—apparently dead. 

This had all happened so suddenly 
that neither my boatmen nor I could 
realize what it was all about. However, 
the men were all ready to make a quick 
end to this stupid and rather uninterest- 
ing catch. As soon as the wire leader was 
within reach Tihoti nonchalantly reached 
out for it, hauled the fish in and gaffed 
him. Then the fun began. What had 
been, a second previous, one hundred 
and eighty pounds of inanimate animal 
matter turned into a ton of dynamite! 
: Of course, the battle was all over as 
tar as the fish was concerned, because 
with the gaff head in him and a heavy 





By EASTHAM GUILD 


fish, and it would be very dan- 
gerous to hook and try to land 
a big one in the same way. 

It is the ever-present possi- 
bility of getting hooked on to 
one of these big fellows that 
makes the fishing in Tahitian 
waters so interesting. From my 
own experience and from in- 
formation that I have gathered 
from the natives, the marlin, 
wahoo, yellow-finned tuna, an- 
other species of tuna called by 
the natives va’u, crevalle (the 
ulua of Hawaii) and dolphin 
grow to enormous sizes here. 
I have seen crevalle and wahoo 
over six feet long caught by 
the natives, and I took the 
largest dolphin on record here 
in Tahiti, which weighed fifty- 
five pounds. 


HE dolphin is a very gamy 

fish and puts up a spec- 
tacular battle. To land one on 
light tackle is equal in sport to 
a good-sized marlin on regu- 
lation heavy tackle. The only 
disadvantage in playing a dol- 
phin on light tackle here is the 
danger from sharks. At certain 
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The fish and the man who caught him 


line attached to it, he had no chance of 
getting away from an experienced boat- 
man. But he made a noble effort and 
pounded the side of the launch with his 
powerful tail. He flooded the cockpit 
with water as he was finally hauled on 
board—a fighting, furious fish. 


UST.five minutes after he was hooked, 

we had him lashed to the deck. Of 
course, this was not due to any skill on 
my part; there was evidently some- 
thing wrong with the fish. From his 
violence at the end, I knew he wasn’t 
sick, and upon examining him I found 
that he was hooked, from the inside, 
right through the eye. 

The hook must have hit a nerve 
center, and temporarily paralyzed the 
marlin. Then the gaff brought him back 
to life again, but alas, it was too late for 
the great fish. 

The late Capt. Laurie D. Mitchell told 
me of landing one under similar circum-’ 
stances in six minutes. Certainly there 
is no sport in dragging in a paralyzed 


seasons of the year, when the 
great schools of bonito are 
running, sharks abound by the 
hundreds and will attack any- 
thing that may be on your 
hook from a bonito that you 
are trolling for bait to a thou- 
sand-pound marlin. 


ee 
Hauling the five-minute marlin aboard 


A school of dolphin is located by the 
presence of two or three white fairy 
terns. When these birds drop down to 
feed, usually in rough water, an angler 
knows that dol- (Continued on page 60) 
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HE great herd bull, black and 

somewhat sinister from the cling- 

ing mud of a wallow, left his 

bunch of cows and started up the 
steep slope to meet the invader. Imme- 
diately the four smaller bulls which had 
been hovering on the outer fringes of 
the elk herd began edging in hopefully 
toward the grazing, indifferent cows. 
The black bull stopped, turned his head 
and shook his antlers furiously. The 
younger bulls paused dubiously and 
withdrew a little. 

On down the slope came the new- 
comer, his mane a rich russet in the 
glowing evening light. his sleek light coat 
gleaming. Behind him, towering over the 
nearer ridges, the 12.000-feet snow- 
covered pinnacle of Yount’s Peak shone 
dazzlingly in the sunset. He stopped to 
bugle, and in the still, cold air we could 
see the vapor jet from his throat. Silent- 
ly the black bull went on up to meet 
him. They looked evenly 
matched, both big twelve- 
pointers. It seemed to me 
that either was as good a 
head as a man could want, 
but I would not have in- 
terrupted that show for 
the finest trophy ever shot. 

When about twenty feet 
from each other, they 
paused warily. For what 
seemed a full minute they 
glared in. indecision; then 
the new bull turned sharp- 
ly to the left. walking 
straight across the moun- 
tainside. Parallel and be- 
low him the black bull 
went along. Occasionally 
one would wheel, paw the 
ground and_= shake his 
antlers, and the other 
would swerve to face him 
Then, for all the world like 
a couple of small boys, 
each afraid to start some- 
thing, they would after an 
instant resume their pa- 
rade 

Again the small bulls 
turned eagerly toward the 
cows. The big _ bulls 
reversed their direction, 
walking slowly away to 
the right, stopping now 
and then to paw and 
threaten, until they reach- 
ed a small clump of 
dwarfed jack-pines and 
juniper, which separated 
them by eight or ten feet. 
Here, the new bull on the 
upper side and the black 
herd boss below, they 
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When Ie’s Lucky to Miss 


A record clk head comes out of I yoming 


By GRANCEL FITZ 


started violently hooking at the bushes 


and, seemingly working up their courage, 


gradually drew closer together. 

The challenger now proved himself to 
be no mean strategist. Working around 
to take full advantage of the steep slope, 
until both were clear of the bushes, he 
suddenly charged. As their antlers met, 
the herd boss was forced straight back- 
ward down-hill for at least thirty yards, 
so fast that it seemed incredible that he 
could keep his feet. Here he braced him- 
self for an instant until, with antlers 
still practically locked, another lunge of 
the new bull carried them -down the 
slope for twenty yards more, where the 
ground for a yard or so was more level 
And here the battle ended. 

The black bull, stopping, slowly low- 
ered his head until his long brow points 
were braced on the ground, and, strain 
as he might, his challenger could do 


nothing. A moment of this. and the new 





bull apparently realized that if he could 
not win decisively with gravity in his 
favor he had little chance on more even 
terms. He disengaged his antlers and 
walked slowly, with occasional backward 
glances, up the hill again. The black 
herd boss did not pursue him, but. after 
a few short, vicious charges in the direc- 
tion of the wildly scattering smaller 
bulls, rejoined his harem. 

It has been my luck to see several 
classics of the ring, but, watching this 
through our binoculars from our cover, 
two hundred and fifty yards away, I felt 
that I had never seen any scrap more 
dramatic, nor any setting more superbly 
picturesque. I have found that sport 
has many definitions among different 
people. If seeing this show, after the 
stalk which made it possible to witness 
it, does not come under the head of 
sport, then I have never grasped the 
meaning of the word. 

However, the two great 
bulls were still before me, 
and I was after a real elk 
pe head. Keeping an eye on 
aa! the wary cows, I cautious- 

ly pushed my rifle for- 
v4 ward, peered tentatively 
nd through the scope sight, 
1 and turned to Max. 


- HEY’RE not what 

you want,” he said, 
to my astonishment, 
“though they're both good. 
The one up the hill has 
the better spread, but his 
brow points are weak. The 
black devil has heavier 
beam, but his royals aren't 
what they might be. I'd 
advise you not to bother 
with ‘em.” 

So after a few minutes 
more we stood up, and 
those elk went away from 
there. 

When I first went af- 
ter elk a couple of years 
ago, I did so with many 
misgivings. I had always 
felt that a fine elk head 
was one of the most regal 
trophies on earth, but as a 
sporting proposition their 
rating was very low. 
Shooting them, I was 
given to understand, was 
very much like going out 
in the barnyard = an 
slaughtering a cow. The 
herds of Wyoming and 
Montana were reputedly 
composed of tame, half- 
starved creatures fenced 
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When It’s Lucky to Miss 





Max had to stretch to span the spread of 65\% inches 


off from their natural winter range; they 
no longer grew decent heads, and were 
generally beneath the notice of the 
sportsman. At the same time, since their 
range provided only sufficient feed for a 
given quota, it was judged necessary that 
a certain number be annually shot in or- 
der to preserve the herds from winter star- 
vation, All this was very discouraging. 

There remained the elk of British 
Columbia, Washington and Idaho, which 
supposedly enjoyed better conditions 
and grew more massive heads. So two 
years ago I chose Idaho, going into the 
famous Chamberlain Basin and Salmon 
River country for a thirty days’ hunt. 
_ If getting a good head in that district 
is anything like butchering cattle, then 
cows in some places must be uncom- 
monly hard to slaughter. It was a won- 
derful country for mule deer and a good 
one for mountain goat and bear, but a 
good elk country it certainly was not. 
The best of the handful of bulls I saw 
had five points on the side, and him I 
cheerfully shooed on his way. I was not 
alter a record head, and I have no 
sympathy for the man who is. It is prac- 
tically impossible to tell before you have 
killed it whether an exceptional speci- 
men will prove a record or not, and the 
man who goes on killing head after head 
of our none-too-plentiful big game, in 
the hope that eventually his vanity will 
be gratified by a world’s record, deserves 
no congratulations. 

But since I want to shoot only one 
head of each species of our big game, 


barring deer, which I will always con- 
sider camp meat as well as trophy, that 
one head must be pretty good, or I'll 
pass him up. I returned from Idaho with- 
out having shot at elk at all, for I wanted 
a full twelve-pointer with good points 
and spread. I realize perfectly that the 
drawback to my way of hunting is that 
one never gets to learn very much about 
any one species of game; and as the ex- 
periences of one season are no particular 
indication of anything, many of my 
observations may be discounted. How- 
ever, we ran across several parties of 
hunters that year in Idaho, most of 
which had their full quota of elk, and the 
only twelve-pointer in the bunch had a 
spread of not much more than 42 inches. 


Y thoughts of hunting again turn- 

ing to the West. 1 determined 
to go to a region where I would at least 
see a sizable number of elk, even though 
their heads might possibly be inferior 
and not up to the standard for shooting. 
After learning as much as I could from 
across the continent, I concluded arrange- 
ments to hunt the Thoroughfare Creek 
country in the Teton National Forest, 
Wyoming. After all plans had been made, 
it didn’t help my enthusiasm any to read 
somewhere that the district I had chosen 
was an unimportant game country with 
very few elk in it. In fact. since game 
was so scarce that the region meant noth- 
ing much to the hunter and the scenery 
was good, they were considering adding 
it to Yellowstone National Park. 


All of which goes to show that you 
never can tell. 1 don’t remember who 
wrote that article or where it appeared. 
but I know now how wrong he was about 
the game conditions. On the way in to the 
ranch from which our pack-train started. 
we passed five antelope. In seventeen 
days on Thoroughfare Creek, Open Creek. 
Bruin Creek, Pass Creek and others of 
the watershed, only seven of which were 
spent in actual hunting, I personally 
counted eighty-four bull elk, fifty-six 
mule deer and sixteen moose, although 
I was not hunting deer or moose and 
made no attempt to locate them. Since 
we were busy looking over the bulls. 
we made no effort to keep any track 
of the number of cow elk, although we 
saw as many as fifteen with one bull. 

These figures include only the animals 
I saw myself. Numbers of others seen 
by the guide, wrangler or cook but not 
by me are not counted, such as the elk 
which came into camp one daybreak 
after I had my bull and, not being able 
to figure out those antlers standing in 
front of the tent, did his best to bugle 
us out of bed. All the elk seen appeared 
in fine condition. 

Sport? Plenty! For one thing, it was 
great to hunt, for a change, in country 
where every day big game was almost 
constantly in sight or hearing. There 
would certainly have been no sport in 
shooting, as a meat-hunter would, the 
first elk come upon. But I cannot hold 
that against the elk as a sporting animal. 
It is no great (Continued on page 62) ° 
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{MMY is a blue-eyed youngster 
eight years old. He can cast a plug 
almost as well as his daddy, and he 
is no mean shot with a 410. He 
loves the woods and the streams. I met 
him just a year or two ago, and on our 
first trip together Jimmy brought to 
mind something that a lady once wrote 
to FreELD AND STREAM. I can't quote it 
exactly, but she said in effect that she 
liked FIELD AND STREAM because it made 
a man of her boy and a boy of her man. 
And that is what the outdoors does to 
each of its disciples. When I look at 
Jimmy, I think of that letter and wish 
that every American youngster could 
have a daddy just like his—one who 
would take him often inte the open to 
fish and hunt, so that he could learn to 
love it and become a man 
Jimmy had been in bed with a sore 
throat, and this was followed by an 
operation to remove his tonsils, after 
which the youngster was taken sick with 
measles. Each morning I would ask Sam, 
his daddy, about him. When he had 
finally conquered the disease, he didn't 
look like the same Jimmy. He was white 
and wan and pinched, and his blue eyes 
were deep in his face. He had lost his 
appetite and his wonderful smile. He 
needed a dose of sunshine, a chance to 
cast his lure into a lake or a stream. 
Sam and I eagerly framed a trip. The 
three of us went to a little South Caro- 
lina lake, which I am going to call Kil- 
dare. This lake has memories for us, and 
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Jimmy could shoot a plug with the best of them 


or the Love of Mike 


A he-man bass and a youngster who out-fished his dad 


By ELMER I. RANSOM 


particularly for Jimmy. It was here that 
Jimmy met Mike, and later saved his 
life; and when a man saves a life, he is 
entitled to respect. 

The adventure had its beginning when 
I hooked a bucktail fast to a high stump 
and indulged in an involuntary “damn” 
with certain trimmings of my own. 
Promptly I addressed Jimmy, who was 
in the front of the boat: “Excuse me. 
Jimmy.” 

The boy pondered this, and I felt a 
tinge of shame—not that one expressive 
little word is any great harm, but I 
didn’t want the youngster to follow any of 
my own bad habits. For a long two min- 
utes he didn’t answer, during which time 
Sam was quietly working the boat toward 
the captive bucktail—quietly, for we 
were in fine fishing water and he didn't 
want to disturb it more than necessary. 

Then Jimmy spoke. “Do you say ‘ex- 
cuse me’ when you say ‘damn’ and there’s 
nobody along but Daddy?” 

“No,” I confessed, “but profanity is a 
vice without temptations.’ Maybe it was 
George Washington who said the same 
thing once upon a time. 

“Well.” said Jimmy, disregarding the 
preachy end of my remark, “you don’t 
have to say excuse me when I'm along. 
You should have heard Daddy when the 
baby tore up his hunting license.” 

There was a gurgling sound from the 
back of the boat where Sam was sitting. 

We were now close to the stump, and 
Jimmy stood up to release my bucktail. 
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He stood there for a moment as though 
paralyzed. Then he very cautiously sat 
down. When he turned, his eyes were 
the size of two big lily-pads. 

I was alarmed. “What is it, Jimmy?” 

“Look!’’ he whispered. “Look!” and 
he pointed down into the clear water. 

I followed instructions, and _ there, 
lazily fanning his tail, was a bass—a he- 
man bass. Five, ten, fifteen pounds—I 
couldn’t tell how large. Boy, it was a 
monster! 

“Back 
off!” 

As Sam started to obey I regretfully 
cut my line and dug into the tackle box 
in search of another lure. The youngster 
was trembling with excitement. 

“Take it easy. Jimmy. He hasn’t seen 
us,” said Sam. 





ee 


off!” hissed Jimmy. “Back 








HAT a vain statement! I believe 
that venerable fish had watched us 
make camp. He was old enough to have 
whiskers and wiser than Solomon. 
Jimmy’s wrist snapped, and his plug 
shot forward, straight toward the old 
stump. The lure was a many-hooked 
affair, and it hit the dead tree witha & | 
thud and stuck, while the reel turned on. § 
snarling the line. fe , 
Jimmy looked at me. If he hadnt & 
been a man, there would have been teats @ 
in his eyes. “Say it for me, please,” he 
pleaded. “Say it for me.” 
And shame on me! 
apologies. I did just that. 







After all my 
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Sam smiled. satisfied 
smile. 

We knew, Jimmy and I, that his daddy 
was the expert fisherman of the party. 
He always caught the biggest and the 
most fish, and he was the final authority 
on all things piscatorial. Jimmy and I 
granted all this, and that was just the 
reason we didn’t want Sam to catch that 
fish. But Jimmy was hung fast to the 
stump, his line in a terrible snarl, and I 
was still fumbling for a lure. We had 
messed things up and could think of 
no valid objection to the perfect fisher- 
man’s taking a hand. He passed the 
paddle with the sharp injunction to keep 
the boat straight. Meekly I obeyed. 

Sam’s little rod whipped the lure 
straight and swift, and we held our 
breath. He caused it to wiggle like a 
flapper at her coming-out dance. Many a 
canny old fish had succumbed to his 
artistry. But nothing happened. Again 
the lure flashed out, this time on the 
other side of the stump. It was 
a perfect cast. Back came that 
dancing red and white fraud. 

Then there was a smashing 
strike that ran the line from the 
reel. The perfect fisherman 
gave him the butt. No use fool- 
ing with an old-timer like that 
bass, with the lily-pads close 
by and a mass of sunken logs 
near the bank. Sam worked his 
fish with consummate skill. In 
fact, even for Sam, he was hav- 
ing an unusually easy time with 
such a fish. I was disappointed. 

Then Jimmy shouted with 
relief: “It ain't the bass. It’s a 
jack fish.” 

The smile faded from Sam’s 
face. Of course, you know that 
the jack is a member of the 
pike family and a fighter in his 
own right, but not to be com- 
pared to our battling friend. 
the big-mauth bass. Sam landed 
his fish in silence, and a dozen 
other casts failed to raise the 
prize. 

We put the boat back to the 
stump, and there he was, still 
fanning his tail, looking lazy 
and disinterested. Eventually 
he moved off with a stately 
sort of motion. In fact, I could 
imagine that I saw the old fish 
smile. Sam said things, and it 
was his turn to apologize to 
Jimmy—but he didn’t. 

We retrieved the plug and 
the bucktail from the stump 
and continued our round of the 
lake in search of supper. We 
didn’t fancy that jack par- 
ticularly. Not that he is bad in 
the pan; on the contrary, he is 
very good, but a regular pincushion for 
bones. Jimmy caught a small bass of 
about a pound and a half and had two 
other strikes. I changed to fly rod and 
spinner and landed three nice bream 
(bluegills). With supper assured, we re- 
turned to the landing where we had 
pitched our tent. 

In a few minutes we were all busy. 
The perfect fisherman cleaned the fish 
and made up the corn-bread. Jimmy and 


an unctuous, 


For the Love of Mike 


I rustled wood from the dried and brittle 
drift that littered the shore. With the 
first aroma from the frying pan, all 
trouble with Jimmy’s appetite vanished. 
In fact, we stopped him before he put 
the brakes on himself, because we had 
nothing in camp for a stomachache. 


HE feast over, Sam and I lighted 

our pipes. The talk didn’t drift to 
fishing. It started there and gathered 
momentum. It began with Jimmy call- 
ing the big bass a “trout,” which is the 
local name in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina for the big-mouth bass. No one has 
ever satisfactorily explained this gross 
misnomer. 

The perfect fisherman gave us a 
learned discourse on the big- and small- 
mouth bass, with a lot of hard-to-re- 
member facts, including the size of the 
scales and their number. He conctuded 
with a long scientific name that immedi- 
ately drew a comment from Jimmy. 





A pretty big fish for a boy the size of Jimmy 


“What’s that you called him, Daddy?” 

“Micropterus salmoides. You can't 
identify any bird, fish, tree or animal. 
Son, by a local name.” 

“Huh,” answered Jimmy. “Mike crops 
a what?” 

Sam repeated. 

“That’s too long a name even for 
such a big fish,” affirmed. Jimmy. “I'll 
call him Mike.” 

That ended it. The great bass became 








Mike to us all from that time on. 

After a silence, Jimmy broached the 
subject that was really closest to his 
heart. “Daddy,” he said, “I might have 
landed Mike if I had a level-winding 
reel.” 

“Alibi,” answered Sam. “Didn't I cast 
there a dozen times?” 

“Yeah,” admitted Jimmy, “but if I 
hadn't had a blacklash, he might have 
struck my plug. Big bass like plugs. Mr. 
Ransom said so. Didn’t you, Mr. Ran- 
som?” 

There you are. Children have wonder- 
ful discernment. Jimmy had taken my 
word over that of the expert. I swelled 
up a little, cleared my throat, and sided 
with Jimmy. 

“Well, anyway,” said Sam, “you didn't 
have a backlash until you hit that 
stump.” 

Jimmy neither admitted nor denied 
this. but returned to his original point. 
“When are you going to get me a good 

reel—one with a level winder 
like yours?” 
“T want you to learn with a 


plain reel. Makes a better 
fisherman of you,” dodged 
Sam. 


I pause here to say that with 
all of Sam’s fine qualities, he 
can play five cards tighter 
against his chest than any 
friend I have, and he wasn't 
going to put out on another 
reel while the old one served 
so ably. 

“Uh-huh,” said Jimmy. “I 
already know. Didn’t I catch 
that other bass?” 

“Yeah,” admitted Sam, “but 
you must catch a big one. Now 
if you could catch Mike—” He 
left the sentence unfinished. 

“You didn’t catch him,” 
countered Jimmy. 

“No; but I’d give a certain 
little boy a level-winding reel 
if he caught him.” 


“That’s a promise?” asked 
Jimmy. 
“Yes, that’s a promise.” 


laughed Sam. 


UT Jimmy didn’t laugh. His 
fine young face shone in the 
firelight, much as a warrior’s 
might who knew that at the 
top of a fortified hill was an 
enemy, stern and unyielding, 
and yet in whose vanquishment 
lay a Victoria Cross or the 
white-starred blue ribbon of 
the Medal of Honor. The reel 
was enough to spur ambition, 
but above and beyond that was 
the challenge of Mike, the 
great bass. 

I have told you that we found Mike 
near the shore in crystal-clear water. 
Day after day he was in the same place. 
and no end of fishing interested this sur- 
vivor of many conflicts. He was immune 
to all the temptations we put in his way. 
He was as canny as a wise old gobbler 
that has weathered the storm of a dozen 
shooting seasons, and that answers no 
call, however seductive. He did not seem 
particularly (Continued on page 68) 
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Photo by R. B. Péte 


The Ring-necked Pheasant 


An Oriental that has been granted full citizenship in many states 











Photo by R. B. Potter 


The Ruffed Grouse 


Native pheasant of the South and partridge of the North—game bird supreme 
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The wildcat, or bobcat, is one of the worst of a long list of bird killers 


PREDATORS—A Menace 


Killers that hunt 3035 days each year, not to mention nights 


ILLIONS of hunters are stalk- 

ing our cover 305 days in the 

year, taking their toll of game 

birds and game animals with- 
out thought as to season, sex, variety or 
limit. This horde of killers is not armed 
with modern shotguns nor high-powered 
rifles; instead they are equipped by 
Nature with sharp claws and wicked 
teeth, but they are past masters at the 
art of killing just the same. 

Men hunt principally for the sport and 
pleasure of the thing. They respect their 
state and Federal laws, and restrict their 
killing. Predatory animals do not come 
within the pale of the law. Nature so 
decreed that they must kill if they are 
to live. The flesh of other living birds 
and animals comprises the main part of 
their diet, and kill they must. 

A predatory animal is a queerly con- 
structed brute; whether he be a 10-inch 
weasel or a 10-foot mountain lion, his 
instinct to kill is identical. He seldom 
preys upon one of his own kind, but 
seemingly prefers to feed upon the non- 
aggressive type of bird or animal. It so 
happens that our game comes in the 
category of the defenseless, and of these 
harmless creatures predators take their 
toll day in and day out over every 
square mile of rural America. 

Man, in his pursuit of sport, does not 
hunt predators with the zest that he 
does game. It is true that trappers ac- 
count for thousands of furry killers, and 
other thousands are taken annually by 
sportsmen who happen to run across 
them. Then. too, predators are largely 
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By C. E. GILLITAM 





e. 


Quail are wildcat food in Arizona 


nocturnal in their hunting, and during 
the daytime hole up in dens or seek the 
heaviest of cover until they can again 
appear with the darkness and continue 
on their endless quest for food. 
Unfortunately, man is a _ predatory 
animal, and his victims are, for the most 
part, the same as those of the four- 
legged predators. Were man simply a 
hunter of animal killers, our wild-life 
conditions would be ideal, and all animal 
life would be in something of a balance. 
When the world was young, predatory 
animals undoubtedly had an important 
role in maintaining Nature’s proper bal- 
ance. Rodents, game birds and animals 
no doubt would have become overly 
abundant without the flesh-eaters to 


keep them in check. However, condi- 
tions are different today. The balance- 
of-nature theory died when Eve picked 
the first fig leaf. Today we have crowded 
all wild life into smaller areas, and lim- 
ited their cover, food and range. To 
make matters worse, we are hunting in 
larger numbers than we have ever huat- 
ed before, and in this pursuit we are 
lining up on the side of the predators. 

In this article I am going to give an 
account of just a few of the many depre- 
dations I have witnessed or have 
record of. If I can bring any sportsmen 
to realize the grave importance of doing 
away with our predators if we are to 
have game to hunt ourselves, my efforts 
will not be in vain. 

Mountain lions, bobcats, house cats, 
wolves, coyotes, foxes, mink, weasels 
and many others comprise the group 
known as predators. In justice to 
some of them, I will say that a few 
species may supplement their diet with 
various forms of vegetable life, but as 
a whole these animals are flesh-eaters. 


WE hear upon pretty good authority 
that the wolf kills more moose and 
deer yearly in Canada than do the sports- 
men. We hear of yarded animals that are 
completely exterminated by packs of the 
gray marauders. We can only make 4 
guess as to their damage to game alll 
mals, and where live stock is absent, a 
in the Northland, this figure must 

staggering. I believe I can safely say that 
the wolf never existed in North America 
that was not a killer of big mammals 0 
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some description. Think what a number 
of fine game animals must pay the pen- 
alty to one of these brutes throughout 
his life cycle of probably ten to fifteen 
years! 

In school I had been slightly exposed 
to the balance-of-nature theory. I had 
been taught to believe that all was for 
the best. Only the old and decrepit game 
animals were killed by predators, leav- 
ing the young and hardy to continue 
the struggle for existence, and to per- 
petuate their kind. This was a wonder- 
ful idea. The progeny of such strong 
animals would likewise be sturdy, and 
game of enormous resistance and vitality 
would result. 


HAT a farce I found this to be 

from my observations! Did any 
one ever deliberately buy the toughest 
beef steak that they could find in the 
butcher shop in preference to a tender, 
juicy one? Of course, they did not. 
Neither was a predator ever guilty of 
picking on old creatures for food, unless 
mayhap he was equally old and unable 
to be fastidious in his selection. Pre- 
dators have a very keen knowledge 
which they use in selecting their victims, 
fat young animals being preferred. Only 
when driven by extreme hunger, do they 
take an old bony creature. 

For years I studied the kills of moun- 
tain lions. After some time I contended 
that they specialized upon bucks and did 
not molest does to any extent. I based 
my observations upon kills that I had 
found in high country, and upon reports 
of other lion hunters. One man running 
a pack of lion dogs in the highlands of 
Arizona told me that he had discovered 
thirty-five deer kills during a period of 
five months, thirty-two of these being 
bucks. Does in Arizona are usually in 
poor flesh as a result of rearing young. 
Is it any wonder that the lion selects 
bucks that are fat, in preference to 
tough, stringy meat? 

M. E. Musgrave, first Game Specialist 
in the United States for the Forest Ser- 
vice, questioned my buck theory when I 
put it up to him. 

“Bucks are fatter,” he admitted, “but 
they are also more easily found after 
they have been killed. Frequently, the 
lion almost totally consumes a doe, but 


Predators—a Menace 


he can not eat the antlers of a buck. 
Then, too, lions are usually at higher ele- 
vations, and big bucks also frequent such 
places as a matter of self-preservation 
from man. I think the lion will take the 
first deer he comes across if he is hungry. 
Of course, I recognize that predators are 
selective and kill animals that are in 
good flesh whenever possible.” 

In March, 1928, I trailed a lion three 
days before finally jumping him out 
from his kill in a thicket and putting 
him up a tree. His victim was a four- 
point whitetail, and had been almost 
totally consumed. I am positive that the 
kill was not over three days old, and 
probably only two. At any rate, fifty deer 
per year for this fellow would be an 
ultra-conservative estimate of his depre- 
dations. 

While trailing this lion I noticed that 
several times he had approached a band 
of does and fawns and apparently 
stalked them, but from the tracks in the 
snow I was certain that there were no 
bucks present. Also, the tracks did not 
indicate that the lion had at any time 
frightened them. He simply looked them 
over and then went quietly upon his 
way, without their knowing that danger 
was even impending. 


T THIS time I was well sold on the 

idea that tom lions kill bucks, or 

all lions for that matter. I was quite 

elated when I did come to his kill and 
found it to be a buck. 

I do not know now whether this lion 
was seeking a buck or whether he was 
not hungry. He may have been playing 
“cat and mouse” and stalking for the 
sheer pleasure of it. Maybe had I back- 
tracked him, I would have found the 
remains of another deer that he had 
just left. 

It is quite usual for a lion to con- 
sume an entire deer in cold weather. 
For this reason, little evidence, if any, 
is left when a doe is killed. Although I 
have a wholesome respect for Mr. 
Musgrave’s judgment, I still believe 
that lions prefer bucks. In the event 
that lions are buck killers, think what 
this means where deer are scarce! 
Where deer are overly abundant, as in 
the Kaibab, the lion would be value- 
less in helping to reduce the number ma- 


Coyotes killed in one day by the author in Arizona 





terially, as a very few bucks can take 
care of a great many does. 

In northern Arizona, on Anderson 
Mesa, I one time found three ante- 
lope that had been killed by a lion. He 
was unusually destructive, as he ate only 
a single meal from one of them. After 
carefully covering his kills with cedar 
needles and dry sticks, he departed and 
never did return for a second repast. 


A OBCAT of my acquaintance was a 
“conservationist.’’ He put in his ap- 
pearance near my camp on White River 
one summer, and proceeded to wipe out 
a brood of young wild turkeys, taking 
one every day in spite of my frantic 
efforts to catch him. For two weeks he 
operated, and at the end of that time 
I saw the old hen and one fledgling 
feeding nervously upon a flat, awaiting 
the call of the bobcat’s appetite. Why 
the foolish birds did not leave I do not 
know. I was powerless to protect them, 
as I had no dog, and the cat, well fed, 
would not heed the lure of scents or 
meat baits. 

This summer, a friend of mine, riding 
the range, observed a buck deer standing 
in the middle of a small pond, or stock 
tank. Thinking it strange the deer did 
not run, he rode up toward it. The ani- 
mal acted as if he were stuck in the 
mud and could not, for some reason, 





The deer’s greatest problem 


leave the water. Dropping his lariat over 
the animal, my friend hauled him ashore, 
to find that the creature was exhausted 
and badly cut by coyotes. 

The deer had taken refuge in the 
water to escape the coyotes and had, 
no doubt, been very hot. The stiffening 
of his muscles prevented his leaving. All 
around the edge of the pond coyote 
tracks were thick, where the animals 
had run to and fro in a vain effort to 


_ drive the buck from his safe retreat. 


An instance similar to this was observ- 
ed by Albert Jones and his two brothers 
of Blue, Arizona. (Continued on page 64) 
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The mallard has extensive breeding grounds outside the drought area 


HO knows how the duck flight 

this fall compares with that of 

a year ago? Who knows just 

how much damage was done to 

the breeding stock by three years of 

unprecedented drought? Who knows 

whether or not the shortened season this 

year will help the birds? To sum up a 

dozen or more similar questions, it might 

be asked, “Who knows all about the 

ducks?” The answer would have to be, 

No one,” for no one man or group of 

men can answer the above questions ac- 
curately 

No man can fairly estimate the num- 


ber of birds of a given species without 
reports from over the entire range of 
the bird. Even then he will be guessing. 
However, it should not take a great deal 
of investigation to convince any fair- 
minded man of two things. First, that 
over a period of years waterfowl have 
decreased alarmingly. Second, that duck 
shooting for the man of ordinary means 
will soon be a thing of the past unless 
the gunners in this country come to their 
senses and demand a new deal 

Federal and state authorities have 
tried to increase wild ducks by prohibi- 
tory measures. They have failed. It just 


Ducks! 


The future of the waterfowl] 


rests with the gunner 


can't be done. You cannot make more 
of anything by simply safeguarding 
what you have. In the case of migra- 
tory game birds, they have not even 
been safeguarded. Paper laws have 
been passed saying this and that, but 
any gunner knows that the enforce- 
ment of such laws is very lax, due to 
lack of funds. 


IELD AND STREAM believes 

that a wildfowl crisis exists today. 
Thousands of subscribers from every 
state in the Union have written and 
given us a picture of conditions in 
their sections. We have solicited the 
opinions of game officials of both this 
country and Canada. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey has placed 
before us the reports of its investi- 
gators in the Northern States and 
throughout the Canadian breeding 
grounds. In addition to this, we have 
made independent _ investigations. 
We can only pass along a sad story. 
Information from every source shows 
the situation to be most serious. 

With the mass evidence which we have 
gathered, we are sure that we are better 
fitted to comment on the waterfowl 
situation than the rare individual who, 
without any knowledge of conditions 
beyond his own bailiwick, is now con- 
demning the Government for shorten- 
ing the season and claiming that 
there are more ducks now than there 
ever were. 

Possibly the action taken by Wash- 
ington was too drastic. The situation 
may not have been as serious as Gov- 
ernment officials thought it was. They 
wisely played the safe side. Now is 


Pintails, golden-eyes and greenwings have been affected but not seriously so, due to the 


extent of their breeding range outside the drought area 
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Ducks! 


By 


RAY P. HOLLAND 


the time for the duck and goose 
hunters of this country to wake up 
and demand a change in conservation 
policies. 


Broad festrictive laws, fundamen- 
tal in principle, are necessary. But 
certainly every sportsman in the 


country is sick and tired of being de- 
prived of this and forbidden to do 
that, while the breeding stock of game 
continues to dwindle. 

At the moment, the drought and its 
effect on waterfowl takes precedence 
over all else in the conservation world. 



























We ask you to study carefully the 
maps used with this article. Here is 
the result of extensive scientific study 
by men trained for the purpose. 

Careful analysis of the maps will 
show you which species of water- 
fowl were most affected by the 
drought. These maps were prepared 
by the Canadian Department of the 
Interior and are shown through the 
courtesy of Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor 
of Wild Life Protection. Mr. Lloyd 
states: “The facts of the drought this 
year were.gathered by some hundreds 
of observers, most of whom have 


i helped in this work for some years 


now, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the officers of the provinces, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the officers 
of the Northwest Territories Branch of 
the Department of the Interior.” 


R. LLOYD, who has charge of the 
protection of migratory birds in 
Canada, states further: “It is regretted 
that very many public comments on the 
duck situation this year show nearly com- 
plete lack of knowledge of the subject. 
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The canvasback has suffered more than any other species 


Even the old fallacy that the ducks had 
retreated to mysterious arctic fastnesses 
to replenish their numbers appeared as 
hardy perennials do. This year, so that 
nothing might be overlooked, we even 
checked this by wireless and got the in- 
formation we expected that conditions 
were good and that arctic nesting species 
were having a good breeding season. The 
hunter does not hunt these arctic nesting 
ducks, however.” , 

Mr. Lloyd states that the maps must 
be interpreted ornithologically; that is, 
the part of a breeding range inside the 
drought area may be either important 


their breeding range is drought-ridden 


or unimportant to a particular kind of 
duck. In coéperation with Mr. P. A. 
Taverner, Ornithologist of the National 
Museum of Canada, he points out that 
the only two ducks that have not been 
affected by this drought are the black 
duck and the greater scaup, or broadbill. 
In spite of the extensive breeding range 
outside the drought area of such birds 
as the mallard, lesser scaup and the 
baldpate, it is the belief of Mr. Lloyd 
that these species have been seriously af- 
fected. He states that pintails, green- 
wings and golden-eyes have been affect- 
ed, but not seriously so. The canvasback, 


Shovellers, redheads and ruddy ducks have been very seriously affected, as most of 
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shovellers, redheads, ruddy ducks, gad- 
walls and blue-winged teal have been 
very seriously affected. 

The Canadian authorities made every 
effort to get reliable information in or- 
der that these maps would be as accurate 
as possible. A solid black line shows the 
breeding areas of each species. A heavy 
broken line denotes the wintering area; 
a smaller broken line encircles the 
drought area. Hatched sections indicate 
the important waterfowl breeding areas 
of both Canada and the United States 
which fall within the drought area of 
1931. 

In normal years thousands of wild 
ducks breed south of the Canadian 
border. This year, due to drainage plus 
drought, few birds have been produced 
in this area. Wild ducks must have water! 


ie Minnesota many producing lakes 
are dry. Others are lower than they 
have been for years, leaving a wide area 
of mud completely around the water. 
This same condition applies to both 
North and South Dakota. The Missouri 
River at Bismarck is 4 feet 6 inches 
lower than at any time in the forty-nine 
years in which records have been kept 
by the Weather Bureau. 

Due to drainage, lowa can no longer 
be considered a breeding state. Ne- 
braska also has suffered from the ditch- 
er, which leaves a semi-desert where 


Gadwalls, baldpates and blue-winged teal have all been very 


Field and Stream 





Greater scaups and black ducks have not suffered at all, while the lesser scaups have not been so fortunate 


once thousands of wild ducks bred. Those 
sand-hill lakes remaining have suffered 
from the lack of rainfall. Some are dry! 
Montana and Wyoming will not send 
south a quarter of a crop this year, and 
Utah reports conditions the worst in 
years. 4 


RDINARILY the great marshes 

bordering Salt Lake produce hun- 
dreds of thousands of ducks. This year 
much of that area is dry. Recently the 
Government appropriated $350,000 to 
purchase and improve the Bear River 
waterfowl refuge in Utah. This refuge 
contains 25,000 acres. Less than 10,000 
acres have water on them at the present 
time. Idaho, Washington and Oregon are 
sufferers along with the more eastern 
states. Here the main offenders are drain- 
age and irrigation projects. In many 
cases water has been diverted for agri- 
cultural purposes, leaving dry lakes. 
Malheur is dry, and Klamath is a mud 
loblolly. 

The Canadian provinces were the first 
to cry “Duck shortage!” and ask for a 
shorter season and a lower bag limit in 
the United States. When the great 
marshes of the prairie provinces dried 
up, the conservation officers feared for 
the future of the ducks. Our Government 
granted their request and cut the season 
to one month. Unfortunately Canada did 
not do the same, although this country 
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was led to believe she would. At the 
time of writing this, Saskatchewan has 
cut her season to one month. Manitoba 
will permit only six weeks’ shooting. No 
other province has as yet taken action. 

Most assuredly this is a time when the 
United States and Canada should pull 
together. Certain newspapers in Canada 
have made unkind remarks about the 
treatment meted out to the birds when 
they are south of the border. One of 
these referred to an article printed in 
FIELD AND STREAM which told of 
slaughter in certain sections of the 
United States. We admit all this. We are 
not ashamed to air oft our dirty linen if 
by doing so we can cleanse it. 

In fairness I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that certain provinces in 
Canada still permit a bag of thirty ducks 
a day and that in other proyinces the 
sale of wild waterfowl is legal. The last 
time I shot in Saskatchewan I met a 
man with an automobile load of sand- 
hill cranes. I asked him if it was not 
against the law to shoot cranes, and he 
replied that the birds he had were wild 
turkeys. 


HOSE charged with the protection 
‘ of the birds in Canada undoubtedly 
have their difficulties as we do in the 
States. Both countries are jointly ob- 
ligated to protect and care for migratory 
birds. Let's not (Continued on page 57) 
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Twenty-five miles from a shelter, 
the thermometer 58 below zero, 
and no means of lighting a fire. 
stamina and en- 
durance saved this man’s life 


Perseverance, 


By 
E. M. HAY 


This story won Second Prize in our 
“NarROWEST Escape FROM DEATH 


ContTEsT”’ 
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I tumbled into the 
cabin more dead than 
alive 
HOUSANDS of outdoorsmen side tube, probably you would feel like 


have avoided much _inconven- 

ience, a great number have pre- 

vented pneumonia and other sick- 
nesses, and a few have even saved their 
lives by having the forethought to carry 
a simple little water-proof match-box. 
Many a time and in many a way a 
safety match-box has done noble duty. 
On the other hand, do you suppose it 
ever happened that a traveler's life was 
lost through carrying that kind of match- 
box? It seems silly even to suggest such 
a thing. Yet I almost lost my life because 
of one of these little devices. 

The type of box to which I refer is 
of metal and has a double cylinder. It is 
about the size of a shotgun shell. The 
inner tube contains the matches and 
screws inside the cap of the outside 
frame, which fits against a rubber gasket 
to make it water-proof. Some screw 
apart in two pieces; others unwind a 
half inch and the match receptacle flips 
open like the blade of a knife. It is likely 
that at one time or another every man 
who hunts, fishes or camps has car- 
ried some kind or other of this species 
of match-box. 

Have you ever been forced to try to 
open one of those small boxes when your 
fingers were slippery with grease or 
fish oil, or maybe numb with chill? Then 
how would you like to worry at one 
when your fingers were nearly frozen 
and stiff as icicles? After a few minutes 
of futile effort, trying desperately to 
twist the inner cylinder out of the out- 


reaching for the ax. Suppose, then, that 
you are caught twenty-five miles from 
camp, weary, with cold hands and freez- 
ing body, your only supply of matches 
in the little metal box which you are 
unable to open, having no ax or other 
tool? It is 58 below zero, and there is 
not a very good trail back to the cabin. 
What would be your next move? 

I found myself in an even worse pre- 
dicament than that. At the time I was 
cutting and breaking trail from my home 
camp, which was situated in the wilds 
northwest of Great Slave Lake, to Fort 
Providence, the nearest post, which was 
one hundred miles distant. It was mid- 
January, and during the five months 
previous I hadn’t seen so much as the 
fresh track of another human being. As 
I had been living off the land to a very 
great extent, I decided to mush to the 
Fort for the purpose of picking up my 
mail and replenishing my larder with a 
few store rations. 


HAD opened a trail twenty-five miles 

south of my cabin and had estab- 
lished an open camp in a fine patch of 
old burn, an ideal spot for a dry wood 
supply. Because my wheel dog stuck his 
toes into a trap, three weeks elapsed 
before I was again ready to start break- 
ing trail, but by that time the old line 
was snowed and drifted so completely 
that it required breaking almost as badly 
as the open snow fields. As I had a 
blanket and tarp at the camp on the 
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Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER RX, 





south end of the line, I decided to dash 
over and back without the dogs and sled, 
camping one night with very little equip- 
ment—not a comfortable procedure by 
any means, but in that way I could make 
a trail that would freeze as firm as a 
sidewalk. 


OR two days I delaved my start on 

account of terrifically cold weather. 
The thermometer held steadily lower 
than 50 below zero, once actually reach- 
ing 62 below—fearful weather to camp 
under a tree, and with nothing more than 
a blanket and light tarp for shelter. 
articles that are generally used as lining 
and outside covering for bulky down and 
feather sleeping robes. Camping out in 
the extreme cold is not so bad when a 
fellow is mushing with a team of huskies 
that carry bed rolls and other gear; but 
when a man must hit the trail on foot. 
he often finds himself forced to spend 
a night in the bush with only a fire to 
keep him from freezing to death. 

In that section of the Far North, cold 
spells seldom last longer than three 
days; so when the third day saw the 
thermometer rising to a mild 40 be- 
low, I concluded that the cold grip was 
broken, jumped into my _ snow-shoes 
and started hopping south. The huskies 
did not move out of their houses when 
I dashed away, as they were only too 
glad to spend the day resting and sleep- 
ing. 

Feeling fine after a two day lay-up, 
I fairly flew (Continued on page 60) 
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An old apple orchard along the edge of a woods is the best bet 


Ruffed Grouse—Wo Foolin?! 


Where, when- and how to hunt the king of upland game birds 


HE chief thing in a successful 

grouse hunter's life is knowing his 

hunting ground. You hear this man 

or that man mentioned in low- 
spoken words of awe as being a wizard at 
ruffed grouse. A halo settles over them. 
They become known as supreme shotgun 
artists. No doubt they smile quite often 
to themselves, for in reality their suc- 
cess exists because of their knowledge 
of the exact spots where they can find 
birds on every trip. 

Their success, like all success, is care- 
fully won. They do not go into the 
woods and just wander around with hope 
in one hand and a gun in the other. 
When they set out with a gun, they 
know a day, a week, a month, a year 
ahead that they are going among grouse. 
You may rightfully ask: how do they 
know? And I aim to tell you clearly. 

Fruitful hunting grounds for grouse 
are built up piece by piece, like a jig- 
saw puzzle. The pieces are obtained in 
three ways: by being disclosed to you, 
by stumbling on to them by accident. 
and by shrewd exploration. With the 
addition of each piece, a map is formed 
which is retained either in the mind or 
on paper. There is not a spot on that 
map which is dead. It is always changing 
slowly, a piece dropped, a piece added 

The most dazzling pieces on this map 
are those found by surprise. They are 
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By FRED COPELAND 





Get your cheek on the comb 


the mystery pieces. Occasionally it has 
been my joy to add such a one, a little 
area which I block in with red on a 
Government map elaborate with its de- 
picting of hills, valleys and streams. 

Now on this map of mine there was a 
barren spot on a hillside which could be 
seen for miles up and down a large valley 
well scoured by hunters of grouse. To 
the eye this spot was a pasture with an 
out-cropping ledge and thin line of small 
trees. 

One dark autumn evening a vicious 
roared unexpectedly the 


storm over 





mountains and sent me running across 
lots for cover. My path to the nearest 
shelter took me straight through the 
pasture and along its uninteresting, tree- 
fringed ledge. As I reached it in a half- 
run grouse began bursting like bomb- 
shells in twos, threes and fives. In a 
few moments torrents of blinding, icy 
rain would be crashing where I stood. 
I had to rush on. But I had made a find 
of the first water. 

For fifteen successive seasons that 
spot never failed to give me -half hours 
of lightning-like excitement. To be sure, 
the red gods had dealt me one full hand 
in a dark hour when they were pre- 
occupied in unleashing the winds. It 
seldom comes as easy as that. In this 
case, that uninteresting tree-fringed ledge 
completely hid a superb little dell of 
thorn-apples. 

Although this incident is not one 
which is likely to occur to you, it has 
in it the very essence of what some 
will always cling to as mystery—the 
mystery of why a ruffed grouse is al- 
ways, if left alone, in one part of a 
cover. It is food. Because of it they seem 
to be in strange places—unless you are 
observing. 

To find ruffed grouse you must locate 
their favorite restaurants. They are like 
Parisian boulevarders—never far away 
from food. First, the partridge loves a 
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very tart hors d’euvre which would be 
paralyzing to our tongue. It is celandine. 
If you know where this weed, with its 
translucent stem and orange-staining 
juice, grows in beds in a little dip of the 
forest under maples or beeches, go to 
it by all means before the frost has hit 
it. It goes black and fades like a ghost 
under the first frost. A bed of it will hold 
a whole flock near by until it is gone. 


URIOUSLY enough, I have always 

found celandine growing not far 
from a raspberry patch. And one of the 
surest ways to locate ruffed grouse is to 
watch out for raspberry pickers. Of 
course, they go raspberrying before the 
shooting season opens. But in picking 
over different patches they are sure to 
flush young partridges in flocks. It is 
easy to learn where birds are by inquir- 
ing of those who peddle wild raspberries 
to your door. 

The raspberry often grows in the same 
section with its cousin, the blackberry. 
which loves the hedgerow leading to the 
side hills. When the berry crop has been 
heavy and the ground is covered with 
seeds, while the late fruit still remains, 
some of the most picturesque shooting 
of the uplands can be had along these 
old lanes with little brown cow-paths 
winding through the green pasture grass. 
You can shoot late in the day in these 
high upland lanes. Perhaps your last 
shots are taken when the sun is low in 
the west behind trees, lost in a blaze of 
sudden, unexpected splendor. The clouds 
are etched with thin lines of fire. The 
last birds are silhouetted as if cut from 
black paper. Then the hush of evening 
deepens in that interval of seconds be- 
fore the first star shines. A light glows 
in a far-away window, some one laughs 
in the distance, night falls—you can’t 
forget those old upland lanes. 

In a big beechnut year there often 
comes with the frost which splits the 
burs a most trying time. The great beech 
trees are spread for miles through ex- 
tensive forests. The birds are scattered 
over vast areas. 

Never tackle anything but tiny 15- 
acre stands of beech woods at such a 
time. A little wood isolated by a pasture 





No one can boast a finer bird than the partridge 


Ruffed Grouse—No Foolin’! 





The ruffed grouse is very fond of fox-grapes 


clear around it is best, for you can then 
find grouse in or under some ancient 
beech. In a good beechnut year you'll 
often hear one hunter ask another: “Where 
are the birds gone all of a sudden?” If 
they would stick to one little cover long 
enough, it would be answered for them. 


NOTHER food which comes with 
the frost is “frost grapes.” A fa- 
miliar sight is the canopy of wild grape 
leaves hanging over old pasture rock 
piles where a small tree or two offer an 
arbor. Watch to see if a crop of wild 
grapes is going to mature. They are 
frightfully sharp to the taste until the 
frost sweetens them. Here you are apt 
to find a beehive of partridges. And what 
shots as they dart over the open pasture 
sod for the nearest cover! 

However, of all the foods of the 
grouse in the hunting season, the apple 
of the old over-grown orchard takes first 
prize. Sometimes the birds will burst 
out of the elbow-high, silver-tipped 
goldenrod when you are quietly walking 
through it toward an apple tree, with no 
thought of evil. More often, though, you 
are able to step around a spruce clump 




































































and see the apples, all speckled with 
lemon and vermilion against the dark 
green of the spruce limbs, before the 
action starts. What a “quitting” and 
scampering before the mottled bombs 
begin to burst! And how quick you must 
be! No open shots. How the nitro loves 
to hang and sting your nose, adding in- 
sult to injury in the awful stillness after 
the last bird has buzzed safely off! 

Dexterity with a gun! From our old 
West down to today these have been 
magic words. Have you ever thought of 
the weight of the gun in terms of your 
own weight, strength and endurance? 
Are you an indoor worker of 130 pounds, 
with only a precious week off in par- 
tridgeland each year? Or are you nearer 
200 pounds and active in the open air 
many days in the twelvemonth? Par- 
tridgeland is a stern mistress. 

You must have at some time experi- 
enced the feeling of a sluggish gun. That 
gun must always be kept buoyant. But 
experience will teach you how much you 
can load yourself down. It may be that 
the 7-pound 12-gauge is the gun for you, 
with its generous load and error-erasing 
thickness in spread of pattern; or it may 
be that your greater agility with the 6- 
pound 20-gauge will make up for the 
comparative loss in the much smaller 
load of shot. 

Whether 12 or 20, you need not be 
a mite ashamed to have your first or 
right-hand barrel bored an improved 
cylinder. Its 5 per cent choke covers a 
multitude of sins at sharp, sudden angles 
in the dense cover where grouse are shot. 
Many think it good sense to have the 
left or second barrel, if you use a double, 
bored as close as can be done with even 


2 


pattern. This means 73 to 77 per cent. 


BOUT thirty years ago there was no 

little rivalry among champions of 
different makes of guns as to how close a 
shotgun would shoot at great distances. 
An old professional trapshooter bragged 
to another that one day he saw a tiny 
little white spot far up in the heavens 
and took a shot at it. After a long inter- 
val something fluffy floated down. Think- 
ing it a bunch (Continued on page 65) 
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HEN elephants act ab- 
normally, it is generally 
due to one of two causes. 
Either the elephant is 


soured by age and has become a 

rogue, or he has been much hunt- 
\ | ed. In the latter case he may be 

; capable of anything, for, having 
greater intelligence than the aver- 
age beast, he brings greater cun- 
ning to the attainment of his aim. 
In the first three of the following 
stories “roguery” was the cause 
of his eccentricities. 

On the carrier route between 
Lukafu and Kisale, in the Belgian 
Congo, a string of fifty natives 
were proceeding with loads of rub- 
ber to Elisabethville. Suddenly an 
elephant trumpeted in the dense 
forest beside the path. Cleaving 
and crashing through the lighter 
timber, a giant black shape burst 


Finding the tree immovable, 
the elephant began to dig at 


the roots with his tusks oF 
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By W. 8S. CHADWICK 


Dangerous 


Surprises 


Erratic elephants that furnished unlooked-for excitement 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


upon the convoy. Before they could move to avoid him, he 
had seized the nearest man and hurled him against a tree. 
Then, taking another on the run, he whirled his victim aloft 
in his trunk and dashed him to earth. As the rest fled he was 
kneeling on a mass of pulp and blood. 

Those were the first two victims of a bull elephant which 
came to be known as the terror of a hundred square miles. He 
was distinguished by a limp which left one front spoor always 
deeper than the other. After he had attacked carriers in 
several districts, killing nearly a dozen, all transport ceased 
when news of his presence on any route was brought in, for 
in those days neither roads nor motors existed. 

At last the authorities commissioned one Le Roux, a pro- 
fessional hunter, to go after him, and a Belgian sportsman 
accompanied him. The beast was then ranging the forest 
country near Kambove, and natives were warned to keep a 
sharp lookout for his spoor. One day news came in, and the 
hunters were shown the spoor which had passed their camp 
five miles to the north the night before. They took it at once, 
hoping to come up with him in due course. 

Le Roux made the mistake of assuming that, like most 
hunted elephants, this one would sense the pursuit and travel 
as fast as possible to avoid it. It would have been well for 
him if he had allowed 
for the exception. 

Late the following af- 
ternoon they were within 
a few miles of a great 
pan of water, and the 
spoor was very fresh. 
Through fairly open for- 
est the path took a sharp 
bend, and as they round- 
ed its curve a trumpet 
of rage awoke the echoes. 






ROM a dark clump 

of .greenery twenty 
paces beyond the bend 
came the great bull in 
full charge. So _ unpre- 
pared was Le Roux that 
he had barely time to lift 
his rifle before the beast 
was on him. The Belgian 
said afterward that he 
fired into the chest at the 
very moment the trunk 
encircled him. 

As Le Roux was whirl- 
ed aloft the Belgian 
fired his .500 caliber bul- 
let into the shoulder 
without visible _ effect. 
Then, as the beast dashed 
his victim to the ground 
and knelt upon him it 
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A week later, a 
canoe passed 

the spot, and ¥ 
theoldrogueat 
once plunged 
in and upset it 





habitants were in the fields at work, 
but two huts were reduced to ruins. 

Within a month, another village, 
forty miles to the south, was com- 
pletely destroyed during the night. Its 
six huts were demolished, and two old 
men were trampled to death. Two days 
after this a hunting camp occupied by 
a Dutch and a Portuguese hunter was 
trodden flat in the night, and a donkey 
killed. The white men barely es- 
caped by flight, the native porters 
having yelled a warning in the 
nick of time. 

Next day, amid the ruins of their 
camp, Piet Uys and the Portuguese 
decided to go after the brute, but it 
j was with great difficulty that they 
‘» could persuade any natives to ac- 
company them. Already the mad 

,animal—which seemed subject 
to intermittent fits of destruc- 
tive fury—had spread terror 





insensate fury—apparently unconscious of the 
other’s presence—the Belgian sent a bullet to 
the brain, which killed him instantly. He collapsed upon the 
crushed form of the hunter, and it was impossible to rescue 
the remains from beneath that great weight until next morn- 
ing, when natives arrived from the nearest villages. Since life 
was obviously extinct, however, the delay was unimportant. 

These were recent happenings when I went over the route 
in 1910, and I have always regarded the tragedy as one of 
those due to overweening confidence in the hunter. Because 
Le Roux had never seen an elephant wait for the pursuers 
and charge from ambush, the possibility did not occur to 
him. Had it done so, he would have proceeded more cau- 
tiously, and certainly have been prepared for quicker action. 
The tragedy has its lesson, which is that man-killing beasts 
must not be hunted according to ordinary rules. The most 
unlikely action on their part is the one to be expected. 

A rogue bull gained an even more evil reputation in Angola 
some years ago, and accounted for numerous victims. Na- 
tives there still speak of the days of “The Destroyer,” as he 
came to be called. His first known offense against mankind 
was when, one afternoon in bright sunlight, he killed a native 
woman while she was hoeing her little patch of land. A 
friend, working some distance off, heard the harsh trumpet 
note of an elephant, followed by a scream, and on going to 
see the cause beheld a great black shape stamping upon 
something on the ground and occasionally prodding it with 
his yellow tusks. 

Terror-stricken, she rushed to the village and called the 
men. When they arrived, it was to find only shreds of human 
flesh, mixed with blood and broken bones, while what had 
been cultivated ground looked as though an elephant herd 
had danced there. The spoor led back to the forest from 
which it had come, and they saw it was that of an enormous 
bull. But they had no real weapons, and no man suggested 
following. That was the beginning of the terror. 

In the next month, two more women were killed in the 
gardens, and hoeing was held up. Then the bull suddenly left 
the district. A week later a report came from lower down the 
Quando that a village had been raided in mid-afternoon by 
an enraged elephant. Nobody was killed, as most of the in- 








through native villages, and 
news of The Destroyer’s lat- 
est devilment was the topic 
in many kraals. But at last six boys agreed to go, and Uys 
told me afterward the story of that hunt. 

They took the spoor about ten in the morning and followed 
it for about twenty miles without sight of the quarry. Then 
it turned west to the Okavango, and the hunters camped for 
the night. Taking the spoor at dawn, they came in the after- 
noon to a dense thorn brake and went cautiously in. 


UDDENLY the bush about them swayed as though struck 

by a tornado, and above its thorny waves loomed the ad- 
vancing shape of the great bull. Both fired a desperate shot 
and then endeavored to evade the rush. Uys dived beneath 
the interlaced bush, and on hands and knees fortunately 
came to an ant-bear hole some yards off. Risking the possi- 
bility of its occupancy by python or hyena, he entered feet 
first. As he did so he heard a scream of anguish and yells 
from the natives in the rear. Then silence. 

About sunset he heard a native calling. Venturing from his 
hiding place, he found the boys collected silently round the 
shattered remains of the Portuguese. The elephant had gone, 
but a heavy blood spoor told that he had been badly 
wounded. Twenty miles to the west was a Portuguese post, 
and through the night they bore the broken body there and 
made report. 

The official had already heard of the marauder, and de- 
cided that the time had come for action. After consultation 
it was decided to locate the brute’s next drinking place and 
post a machine-gun in a convenient position to surprise his 
next visit. Two days afterward, natives located the pan which 
the wounded beast most favored. Being wounded, it was un- 
likely that he would soon move, and the official and his 
clerk decided to go with Uys at once. 

The next morning they set up the 7 mm machine-gun in a 
tree about fifty yards from the pan, built a platform for 
themselves and took up watch together. Being well above 
the wind, they had little fear of the bull’s scenting them, and 
near sunset he justified their optimism by coming straight 
from the forest to the pan. As he passed the tree at about 
twenty paces the machine-gun sputtered to life. 











For an instant he staggered, then with a scream of rage 
came straight for the tree. His uncanny cunning led him to 
connect the sound with danger and with men. Staggering 
drunkenly, he pushed at the great tree with his head without 
effect. Being directly beneath the men, he was, of course. 
out of range for the moment. Finding the tree immovable, 
he started with savage energy to dig at the roots with his 
tusks, and the hunters hastily unlashed the gun to train it 
downward. But before his efforts could be effective his 
wounds told, and he sank to the ground, inert. 


HEY counted fifty-eight bullet wounds through heart 

and lungs, besides two from the weapons of Uys and his 
dead friend. The latter bullets had entered the front of head 
and shoulder, and were not vital. But the amazing tenacity 
and energy he displayed for several minutes after heart and 
lungs were riddled must have been sufficient to bring death 
to any human being within reach. It is only the brain shot 
that can deal instantaneous death to such giants. 

In the early days, high up on the Zambesi, where it runs 
through Portuguese territory, there was an elephant with an 
equally terrifying record. On two occasions he had killed 
natives before he received the name “The Protector of Ele- 
phants” from the natives. He was distinguished by a de- 
formed toe on a hind foot, and so always left his signature 
to his work. 

The natives of that district occasionally indulged in the 
cruel practice of ringing the elephant herds with fire if con- 
ditions were favorable. When the maddened creatures broke 
through, they were met with muzzle-loaders, spears and pit- 
falls, and many perished in the smoke and flames. 

One day a crowd of several hundred natives had just fired 
a patch of dry thorn scrub in which scouts had reported a 
resting herd when a furious, screaming trumpet note from 
the forest behind startled them. 
Out of the forest depths thun- 
dered a great black form, and 
with a yell the natives fled for 
safety. But that trumpet blast 
had warned the ringed herd. 
Awakening to the terror, they 
answered in giant tones and 
stampeded from the fiery cir- 
cle before the flames had fairly 
started. 

Caught between the herd and 
the enraged solitary bull, the 
natives abandoned thoughts of 
slaughter in favor of self-pres- 
ervation. But the bull smashed 
two to nothingness, and the 
herd trampled three more be- 
fore they could get clear. Af- 
terward they found that the 
relief bull was the same one 
which had already killed two 
natives farther north. Nothing 
would convince them that he 
had not deliberately come to 
the rescue of the herd, and 
henceforth he was named “The 
Protector of Elephants.” 

For several months no ele- 
phant hunts took place, and 
some timid souls even sought 
the protection of the witch- 
doctor from the bull’s wrath 
Then he made the mistake of 
attacking white men. A hunting party encamped in the dis- 
trict was awakened one night by a terrific uproar, and dashed 
out in time to see a wagon overturned and a great form pur- 
suing the fleeing oxen. Wheeling abruptly, he charged back 
upon the tents, and camp furniture and other impedimenta 
were reduced to matchwood. As the beast passed, two of the 
party fired at it, and daylight revealed that the “Protector” 
had been wounded. 

With one accord the party of four decided to hunt him 
down, and for a week pursued him without any luck. Then 
the brute crossed the Zambesi, and the party lost a day in 
getting over. For four days more they sought him unsuccess- 
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Field and Stream 





As Le Roux was whirled aloft the Belgian fired 





fully. Then natives reported a dead elephant near a pan 
twenty miles away. It proved to be the “Protector,” dead at 
last from the septic poisoning induced by a stomach wound 
inflicted on the night of his raid. 

In the foregoing there seems no doubt that the beasts 
concerned were “solitaries’ which had turned rogue from a 
general grouch against the world. The mischief they caused 
was none the less real, however! In the following, the marau- 
ders seem to have turned vindictive, owing to constant 
harassment by man. That, at Teast, is the best explanation 
that occurs to me of what was very unusual behavior. 

A Belgian nobleman, who was hunting in the Katanga 
with a Dutch guide some years ago, was fatally unlucky in 
meeting on his first hunt one such eccentric elephant. He had 
with him a guide named Van Rooyen—one of the oldest 
elephant hunters living there. One morning at daybreak they 
started on the spoor of a herd of six elephants which had 
drunk from a pan in the forest during the preceding night. 
Van Rooyen hoped to come up with them during the noon- 
day rest, and naturally expected to find all six fairly close to- 
gether. That one would detach himself and rest alone, away 
from the herd, was the last thing he anticipated. Long ex- 
perience had furnished no precedent for such action. 

A gentle wind blew straight in their faces, and the circum- 
stances seemed, therefore, extremely favorable to their ap- 
proach. Yet soon after they resumed the pursuit, and while 
still no sign of the elephants showed ahead, they were 
startled by a harsh scream of rage from the left of the path. 
Wheeling hastily at the sound, they saw a huge elephant 
charging down upon them with curled trunk from the shel- 
ter of a group of evergreen saplings where he had stood un- 
perceived. 

At the same instant came a chorus of answering trumpet 
calls from a little distance ahead, and the crash of bushes 
showed that the herd was com- 
ing upon them also. With the 
bull within fifteen yards and 
the herd showing through the 
trees ahead, both turned and 
ran, as the native followers had 
already done. A great baobab 
tree stood a few yards from the 
path. Reaching this, the Bel- 
gian dodged behind it. That 
action saved Van Rooyen but 
proved fatal to his client. 


N a few more strides the bull 

must have caught the guide; 
but when the Belgian turned 
aside, the beast swerved after 
him and endeavored to pin him 
to the tree. At the game of 
racing round the great tree 
the man was the more agile, 
and managed to keep most of 
its enormous girth between 
him and the reaching trunk. 
With only the bull to deal with, 
the guide could then have shot 
to kill. But the other five were 
within fifty yards and coming 
fast. So, while there was time, 
Van Rooyen quickly scrambled 
up a near-by tree to compara- 
tive safety. 

When he reached a height of 
twenty feet, the herd lost his 
scent and charged straight toward their scout. Van Rooyen 
dropped one in his tracks with a brain shot as they passed, 
and then fired at the bull chasing his client each time a vital 
spot was presented. But his shots were ineffective, and 
the four elephants reached the tree, meeting the unfortunate 
man racing round the trunk, with the bull on the other side. 

Against such odds there was no chance at all. With the 


scent hot in their faces, the herd screamed its fury while 


two great bulls pinned the unfortunate man to the tree with 
their massive heads. In a second it was over, and what had 
been a man fell from the tree trunk, which might have saved 
him from the original attacker, as (Continued on page 61) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 





A 62-pound Maryland channel bass takes a First Prize 


T has always been my contention that 
the average surf fishermen, particu- 
larly those who specialize on chan- 
nel bass, possess more of the sterling 
attributes of real anglers than almost 
any other class of fishermen with whom 
I am acquainted. I am essentially a 
fresh-water devotee myself, and always 
have been; but ever since my salad days 
I have admired the 
persistence, patience 
and splendid tech- 
nique of the surf 
fisherman. 

Of course, there i 
are plenty of fresh- 
water anglers who 
display this same 
spirit and skill, but 
there also are too 
many who crab 
about their luck if 
they don’t take the 
limit almost every 
time they go fishing 
—despite the fact 
that lots of them 
use haphazard and 
totally unscientific 
methods. The aver- 
age surf fisherman, 
on the other hand, 
knows his stuff and 
has developed his 
technique to a high 
pitch. Further than 
that, he possesses those excellent— 
nay, essential—qualities of poise and 
patience to a degree that many fresh- 
water anglers could well afford to 
emulate. 

Hour after hour, and day after day, 
—yes, even week after week—have I 
seen channel-bass fishermen cast into the 
surf with nary a sign of a fish. Never, 
however, did a word of complaint come 
from their lips. They felt confident that 
the day would come, sooner or later, 
when they would hook their bass, at 
which time they would consider them- 
selves amply rewarded. What a fine and 
enviable spirit that is! 

My good friend, the late Capt. Laurie 
D. Mitchell, though not a surf _fisher- 
man, possessed these qualities to the mth 
degree. Whether we went salmon fishing 
together on the Medway, tuna fishing on 
the great blue expanse of the Atlantic 
or merely trout fishing among the hills 
north of New York City, Cap fished on 
'rom early morning until often late at 
night with that same classic determina- 
tion and strict attention to the business 
at hand. All day, wisps of thin blue 
smoke curled up from a pipe clenched 
tightly between his front teeth. Now 
and then he would utter a word of en- 
couragement or comment upon some- 


thing of interest or importance he had 
just seen and which had escaped my less 
observing eyes. Mostly, however, he was 
silent. 

Regardless of our luck at the end of 
the day—and sometimes it was nothing 
to boast about—Cap would put his arm 
around my shoulder and say, “Well, old 
boy, we had a grand day—didn’t we?” 





The beginning and 

the end of the battle. 

This 62-pound chan- 

nel bass won a First 
Prize 


I have always ad- 
mired surf anglers 
because the major- 
ity of those I have 
known reflected this 
same attitude to- 
ward their sport. 

Mr. Kenneth C. 
Watson is an hon- 
ored and honorable 
member of this 
blessed _ fraternity, 
and we take our 
hats off to him. His virtues have been 
rewarded by landing one of the finest 
channel bass ever taken from the waters 
of dear old Maryland and also by win- 
ning a First Prize in the 1930 FrELD AND 
STREAM Prize Fishing Contest. This fish 
weighed 62 pounds, and measured 5234 
inches in length and 32 inches in girth. 
It was caught on July 12, 1930, off 
North Beach. The tackle used consisted 
of a Kingfisher rod, an Ocean City reel 
and an Ashaway line. A peeler crab did 
the trick. 

Let Mr. Watson tell you his story. 





THAT GREAT BIG FELLOW 
By K. C. Watson 


FEW years ago, if one chose to 

drive his automobile on to the 
beach at Ocean City, Maryland, and 
headed south along the sand, he might 
go just two miles before being faced 
with a ferrying problem. However, the 
ocean has solved that 
problem for the beach- 
driving motorist of to- 
day by completely clos- 
ing the Ocean City in- 
let. What was once a 
broad opening from 
Sinepuxent Bay to the 
Atlantic Ocean is now 


hard sand, and it is 
possible to drive an 
automobile down the 


beach for nearly forty 
miles to the southern- 
most tip of Assoteague 
Island, Virginia. 

Beginning about 
twelve miles below 
Ocean City and con- 
tinuing at intervals to 
the Assoteague point, 
numerous deep inshore 
holes are formed by the 
wash action of the 
ocean. These provide 
excellent feeding 
grounds for a number of 
species of small fishes as well 
as for that bulldog of the 
Atlantic surf, the channel 
bass, or red drum. 

This famed fighter is per- 
haps the most zealously 
sought of all surf inhabi- 
tants. His ability to prove a 
match for angling skill, from 
start to finish, is attested by 
all who have experienced the 
thrill of landing one. Whether 
taken from boat or beach, 
there is no end to the battle 
until he is brought to gaff or 
securely beached and high 
upon the sand. 

I have always felt that surf 
fishing for channel bass is a sportier 
proposition than fishing from a boat, 
because it presents a greater challenge to 
one’s fishing skill. Sea currents play all 
manner of tricks with footing. Heavy 
seas sometimes cheat the angler of the 
big ones—and small ones, too—just 
when the battle is considered over. 
Often a breaker will carry the fish in- 
shore faster than line can be taken in: 
then the outgoing current aids the fish 
to get offshore rapidly. When the sheer 
weight of a big channel bass is suddenly 
thrust against (Continued on page 67) 
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a 
a UPLAND GAME | 
a 
| Stats Setinls 
OCED 
| | | Squimmst Quam Gaovuss Pasims Cuicasn Pusssant Wp Tosser | 
—— | | 
| | 41} Alebeme. Nov. 20-Feb. 20 ..| Nov. 15-Dee. 15 .. Nov. 15-Dee. 15 ..| Dee. 1-Dee. 31+) 1 
} 8 | Alasbe © .o... 2. ...222..--| Aug SO Nov. 1609 Gapt. 8-Dee. SIG |... cccncceeeeq|egesncnegeoscessee|osnecesesncosceces b POE Silisclicecsusssencatcuedgareneinthehivecdbanactneensce } 2 
j 3) Arizona Oct. 16-Nov. i5*__| Nov. i-Dee. 31g°.. Oct. 16-Nov 15+ 3 
4iA duly t-Jan. If. Dee. 1-Jan. 4 eos Nov Nov. lg) 4 
5 | California. 15-Dec. 15t . No open season ... _ 15-Dee. 1 No open season ._ 8) 
6/\c ‘ | (* <om eeaene “| Oe ..-| No open season...| 6 
7 | Connecticut Oct. 20- Nov. 23... on. Nov. 23... ¥ ‘ 7 
ro EG cathensGionen Rept. 1-Oet.18.--.] Now. 15-Dee. 31 -- 1 3 
9) a - s asbece Nov. 1-Feb. e No open season...| 9 
10 Nov. 20-Dee. 31 ¢ | Nov 20 Feb, 15. Now r30-Feb. 15°.. Nov. 20-Feb. 15*__| 19 | 
| 
l Nov. 15-Jan. 50° | | oct 1-Jan. 153 *..4 Nov. 15-Feb 15° Nov 15-Feb. 15. n 
12 Apr. 1-Oct. 31 ....).... --| N lan. 31 f . . ee i 
13 (*) | .| Local seaso ‘ open B 
“4 Nov: 10, 1939...../ No open season ...| Nov “ 
15 | No open season ...|.. Nov 10- Dee. 20 --| Oct. 15-Oct. 314 _ 6 
16 No open season ...|_. N N 6 
v7 - 7 
18 - 18 
19 » 
; 2 | 1-Mar 31 » ari 
2 | 28 | Maryland..........-cccccceeef | OO fn nn nn wn nn nee noone Nov. 15-Dec. 31 ..| Sept. 15-Oct. 16 _.| Nov. 15-Dec. 31 *. Nov 15-Dee 31*.) 21 
& 22 Dee. 7- Dee 12°. No open season ...| Oct. 20-Feb ise. .| Oct. 20-Nov. 20.../ Oct. 20-Nov. 20. - as eee-eee --| 22 
2} @! Nov. 15-Nov.30* No open season .../ Oct. I-Jan. 31* Oct. 1-Oct. 10+...) No open season -. d No open enasee. B 
ee | 4) No open season | Ne open season } “| Oct. 15-Nov. 20_.| No open season. l eps 16-Oct. 1 J ..| No open sei | = 
@ | 3) Nov. 20-Dee. 31¢° Nov. 20-Jan. 31...| No open season “| Apr. 1 -Apr “ie. 3 
ia 26 } Oct. 22, 23, 240° . Nov. 10-Dee. 31*.. | No open season n Dec 1-Dec. 3: Pay 
| n Oct. Aa Ise No open season ...| Sept. 16-Sept. 25_.| Sept. 16-Sept. 25. la acts 
| é 3B @ ennsee ...).......... No open season ...| No aay —_ No open season* 2 
z | 2 Dee Oct. ibge. ’ .| Nov 1-Nov. 5 « » 
b 2 .| Dee. 1-Dee. 31* ... Oct 15-Nov. 15...| Oct. 1- Now a Serer” | » 
a .| Dee. 17-Dee. 21 #. | Nov. 10-Dee. 15f..| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *_| Nov. 10-Dec. 15¢.| Nov 10-Dee. 15..| Nov 10-Dee. 15¢°. Oe roe st n on 
32 Oct. 20-Oct. 31 ¢ | Oct. 20-Oct. 3) Nov. ag a rm Neg No open Sept. 1-Sept. 5.. o season 3...) 2 | 
ab Oct. 26-Nov. 150°% Oct. 26-Nov. 15f *.| No ®.4 t. Nov. 15... ncnecaenn, Gare 5° bag : Bb 1 
uM pecbenqaars aS Nov. 1-Dee. 31°. . Nov 1. Dee 31 au . Nov. 1-Dee. 31 d*..|........- Mu F 
35 Sept. 15-Jan 1d | Sept. 1-Dee. 31 Nov 20 Feb. 1 -| Nu open season...| Nov 20-Feb. 16...) 35 F 
| 36 Nov. 16-Nov el } Bea No open scason .| Oct. 15-Nov. 1g... a I 
| a7 No open season. Sept. 15-Oct__ No open season Nov.15-Nov 250. n y 
| 38 No open season - May 15-Dec.31__.| Nov. 20-Jan. 1 No open season...| No open eeason_| 38 
39 Sept. 20-Oct. 257 Sept. 15-Oct. 203¢-| No open seasun -| Oct 15-Oct. 31*_-| No open season...| 39 d 
| 0 1-Dee. | Nov 1-Nov 303..| Nov. I-Nov. L Nov 1-Nov 30¢| Nov I-Nov 15 | #@ 5 
| 41 n Nov. 1-Dee. 31....] Nov. 1-Dee. 31. - Nov 1-Dee. 31¢%*.!_..... — a L 
42 Aus. 15-Jan. 1* .| Sept. 1-1 tee. is ~~ = SS | ee ees See Nov. 26-Mar. 1*..| 42 Color 
43 No open jo Open season... No open season *. .|. » ougs “3 
“4 . 1-Dee. 100 June i- “Dec. 3 Sif. Nov. 25-Jan. 31 ¢ No open season*..| Nov 25-Jan. 31..| 4 Conn 
45 Nov. 16- Dee. 31 °*, . a 1-Jan. 31 f°. ae i-Jan. 16°... 0 open season Nov 16-Dec. 310% 45 p! 
46 Oct. 20-Oct. ensecoaseccocon acqnqnqgascngocedngsesqoggeennegess season * -| No open season -. 6 de 
| 47 Nov.21-Nov. 3c d -| Oct. 1-Feb. 29_-- “| Oct. 1-Get. aes Sept. £PIs-No v. 30.- Sept. 15, 1933 a ec 
| “a Nov. 15-Dee. 31. ¢'*|.--.....--.. | Nov. 15-Jan. 31¢-| Sept. I-Jan. 31f...| Nov 15-Jan. 31 *.. “8 
| rt) (*) No opeu season *) “* . 49 Delaw 
w -| Dee. 1-Dee. 10¢**.).......-..-.- 15- Dee. 31...| Oct. 15-Nov. 30°... w 
51 .| No open season * No open sensc -| Nov. 1-Jan. 1 ft. Nov. 1-Jan. 1* .. = Open season... bt Distri 
52 Sept. 15-Nov.15d'* No open season *.-|. oo) eel Aug. 15, 1939... 82 Bi 
| Nard 
33 = Nov. 1-Dee. 14°* | Pee aed a season* _.| No open season - .. 83 ; 
54 | British Columbia | *-| Sept. 1-Oct. 15*__- u“ 16 
55 itoba *...... | Oct. 15-Oct 16.. $5 la 
=< 56 | New Brunswick...............| Oct 1-Nov. 30° .../ Oct. 1-Nov. 30P.-). 2. fn ene nn ne eee nlen ene ene eee ee---| Oct 1-Oct. 15.....|.......--.---- w Fr 
& | 57 | Northwest Territories a Ga 
= | 88 | Nova Scoti 5s 
= | 80 | Onterio.. ‘ 
° 60 | Prince Ed wo 
61 30...| Sept. 10-Dee. 317" Oct. 15-Ji 6 
62 Seovene Nov. 15-Dee. 140° oo 15-Dee. 140°). pen season 62 
63 | Yukoo. Aug. 1-Mar. 1d¢?..| Aug. 1-Mar. 10. J Sept. 1-Mar. 15._ | Soe MEE Ed. casgretteienddthitonas a Py 
t u 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS ! OTHER GAME Idaho. - 
(The measuae bare chown ere these when game birds may bo bunted witheus visteting either « dased to States end Provinces uct mentioned, except on bens) by 
Stats > 
Dock, Goose, Wrison’s Sxire Ran, Moonta Suser - 
Buant, Coor om Jacsnire Wooscocs Gavunote Dove Bran et 
| (Generally de@net os a fur Nes 
(Do chuse pease ip bisies Bot in 
1 Nov. = Jan. 15....; Dee. 1-Dee. 31... Nov. 20-Jan. 31 +. f ingt 
2 ; 
} 3 | Alabama. Nov. 1-Feb. 29. = 
$ i our 
l Oct. 
6 N Fr 
i oo 
8 
H Beve 
10 10 | = 
4 1 (Oras, 
“| Set pee 12 aia 
~] Oct 12Dee. 1 Dee. 
Oct. 1-Dee. 1 “Gas 
Nov. 1-Dee. 1 Kansas. 
=| Sea na 
19 — . ‘© open season. 
20 Nov. 1-Jan. >| Nov. 15-Dee. 15*_] 26 Loulatan: 
21 .-| Oct. 1-Dee. No open season....| 21 Meine — 
2 { Oct. 1-Dee. -| No open season. 22 Cams 
23 Oct. 1-Dee. 23 Count 
=< | m4 | Név. 1-Jan. 24 Ph 
& 25 | Oct. 1-Dee. 25 bb 
2 --| Oct. 1-Dee 26 1-Fet 
a 27 Oct. 1-Nov 27 
P2.) Oct. 1-Dee. 238 Maryiena 
é 7 --| Oct. 1-Dee. Diaped 29 
z » -| Oct. 16-Jan. 15..../ Oct. 15-Nov. 14...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season....| 30 Count 
- toual 
31 Oct. 16-Jan. 15. 1- 21 T 
32 Oct 1-Dee. 31---| Get. 1-Get. 31 *_-- 32 
3 | Oct. 1 -| Oct. 15-Nov. 14... 33 Oamne 
34 Nov. Dee. 1-Dee. 31... . u 
38 Oct 1- No open season - 35 Masachu 
% Oct. 1- Oct 16-Nov. 14. 36 Count 
37 -| Oct. 16-Jan Nov. 15-Dee. 15... 37 pron hi 
| 38 - 38 facket 
| 30 Oct. 15-Nov. 14... 39 Middle 
40 Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. 1-Nov. 19... 40 Pheasa 
a Sept. 1-Nov. 29, 4 Michigun.. 
a2 . . 16-Nov. 30. 42 wae 
| |s 3 pe 
“ 6-Jan. $ 
“6 1-Nov. 30. 46 pow ti 
} 47 . 1-Jan. 47 Low ¢ 
48 Oct. 1-Dee. 48 wren 
| 18 ES 3 nae 
- ‘eal: 
5 Oct. 1-Dee. 6 ae 
Missoun — 
62 -| Open Sept. 15- Dee. 52 Muntie 
53 ods not fixed at | Sept. 15-Dec. 53 
‘ c?) time of going to | Sept. 15-Nov. ba 
= 585 print exeept in | Oct. 1-Nov. $5 
a 56 two provinces. | Sept. 1-Dec. 56 
= 8? Oct. 1- —.% 4 
ba Sept. 1-Dee. 
S| # Sept. 15-Nov. 59 
60 Sept. 1- Dec. 60 K 
6 Sept. 15- 61 ne 
62 Sept. 1- 62 I 
gn 


*Laws or regulations of 1931 not received. 
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Pp eB hy oy pee 
ip the South), and all other members 


Va men yA yg wey Fahy ay ote 1-32,” and 


Alabams.— turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, also Sept. 1- 
Sept. 50, pode in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-Jaa. 31 pes 


ae] bunting prohibited on bird and in closed 
Krusof’ end Partofsbibot "Ialandy By yi 713 aeeeies 
; aay oo oe ti 


one- hardson yp ow he from 
ty Sowa Caley and Car “od Rita . 31 (except ii cteene nanan 
sou! on River, Aug ( in areas on 
§ Bene Ht way at Twelve ‘Mile Summit and no “open sea- 
no close season. Deer pre ith horns 3 inches long), east of 
s. 20-Nov. is Moose, on Alaska 
eeu ad wes of ‘Kviehak ver, I and 


bank of confluence with Yentna River, thence along 

west benk of Yentaa River to its confluence with Skwentaoa River, thence 

aloog of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Ra: 
on Hiamnsa Lake to 


Bay Kamishak 
Alaska Penins: and wos of Kvichak River, Iliamoa Lake, and old 


ula sou! 
pore from Kakhonsk Bay to Kamishek Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 
inchiubrook, ———_ = ‘akobi, and yShuyak, in resh of Territory, resi- 
dents, no season. Black bear, no close season. 


, whroughow 
, in A and ceeds Counties, no pen N C= 
lov. 30. ‘ourning dove, 1-Dec. 15. Attewings, July 15-Aug. 31 
Pec or jarelina, — 1-Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except 
oy in a gy = Ari south 


Askansas.— Deer (male), bear, tarhey gst, end 9-Nov. 14 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
s, additional open season . iota, Apr. 1-Apr. 30, Rail, Sept. l- 
fov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 


(male, except spike buck), = ieites 
i 4%, 23, 


6-Oct. 15; in District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 
el 


244, and 3, A: 1- 
and 25, ‘bop 16-Oct. 1 

to each antler), Sept. 
. 1. ior in Districts 1, 1%, 





_ 2%, no close season ‘ountain and valley quail, in District 1's, 
1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open Waterfowl, in 
Districts 4, 4%, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a, 21, and be hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Satu: days, Sundays, legal bolida: mae y closing 
, and in District 4a eatertouk not be hunted on 

‘np. Dove, in Districts 4, oe and 4%, es ore dy > 31. 
jov. 30. (For counties in each game distric' “Game 





esarde— Sei Abert, black or tufted ear, no open season. 
Connecticut.— ner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em“ 
—. may kill ‘with ys, or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer @stroving fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours. 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


District of Columbia.—Huntin, C cageacr ovly on marshes of Eastern 
h, north of Anacostia Bri , and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 


Figrida.—Pinellas County closed to all hunting until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, 
in Collier and Sumter Counties, no open - Quail, in Collier County, 
Nov. 20-Dec. 31. Doves, in Broward, Dade, and Monroe Counties, Sept. 
Ducks may be taken on lamonia, Jackson, Miccosukee 
and Jeffersou Counties on ‘Monday, Wednesday, 
Rail, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 


16-Nov. Ths 
Lakes in Leon 
Hr 2 oly of each tog A during open season. 


ule, Nov. 20-N 
—Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 
Habersham Cates  tueray Pickens, Kabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, hitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, Webster, 
Csticponchen, cogee, ry itewart "Counties, no open season. Foz 
wirrel, season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be hunted on 
Tenctave a: and d' Fridays only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


‘and east 
, Lewis, 


ah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
Shushone pity bccn Te. ‘ov. 30; in Bannock, Bear 
Oueide Couutice, Oct. 70.00. 24; to ode 


Lemhi, Valley, Ida’ 

)-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—un license, ~~ 

i , $50 resident, $25), in Valley and Tenn Ge Gountics only, Uct. 15- 

Oct. 25. Bik, ater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, 

Fremont, Jefferson, ladison Counties, Deo. 1-Dec. 15; in Franklin 

County, Uct. 20-Oct. 30; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Nov. 1. Deer, elk, 

mountain sheep, no open season, except as above. Bear, in 

Benewah, Bonoer, % mater, K Latah, Lewis, Nes 

Perce, and Shioshoue Counties, Sept. 1 -May 31; in rest of State, no close 

weason. “Game Lews, 1931-32,” for local seasons game 
birds.) 

as 4 1-Dee. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 


northern sone, Sept. 1 
patrbrmnngy gtk ~§t (For counties in 
“Gaus Loe teet-aa) 

Kanses. —F irrel, ; other rf 5 Rail, 
toe For! 90. Gallieaie, Soph. teen 
Louisiana — Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 

sooth tharsel Doo token 15; sts batten onan Mow. 1-Jan. 5. 


Maina.— Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Get. 16-Nov. 30; pa Antiscssein, 
“ and York 


ennebec, Kno: —~ Waldo, 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and ‘in Hancoek, Franklin, Oxford, 
i, Semavent aad Weskington Cusstion, ev. 1-Dee. 15. Have, 


Picataqui 
Force ng ntresocasia. a Sagadahos, end Yort Countios, Oot. 


each zone, sce 


iy and on Woodmont Rod and G Club Sqr eae 
County Dee Aan 15; is Gosvete aty, 1 “Dee. 3. 
tonal open 15-Dec. 2 4, except in Al Ss tedtar 
Cousin Nov 15. “ie-Dee 2 only. Wile turkey, ¢ A Cai, ar 
D iGiticnal csccen, », encaps Allegany, Cecil, 


, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and H. 
ood Dee. 7-Dee. 19, in Nantucket County, no open season. ho 
way ry: tag ae County, ny close season. —_ or eg in Nan- 
ie Be ‘ounty, Oct 20-Feb. 29. oil, in Essex, Ham) any <q 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfoll, Be A ~ ‘ter Counties, Sten —— 
Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 
— Director of conservation ma: 


seesten op 
wie restrict the taking of anv Sou 


close season or other- 
py Bay in Goeer Peninsula 


on species of game. 
' in Alcona. Alpena, Cheboygan, Crawford, Grand Traverse, — 
Pash, isice, Missaukoe, Montmorency, w, Oscoda, 
Frou . Roscommon, and Wesford Counties only, vheser Peninsu! 
1h-Nov 30 Rabbit - hone Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Squirrel, 
* ba a Prete, Oct 15-Oct 24 Grouse, in Upper Bo open 
Pheasant, woodcoct in kaos? Peninsula, Oct —— 26. Season 
ae prasrie chicken to be fixed by Departinent of Conser 
Mississippi.— Doce. also Sept 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shorten 
*rexous For loea! regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk. 
Mimsoun 


‘ —Quail, in Andrew. Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harrison, and Johason 
Ounlica. no Open season 


@ BOTH DATES. When 
STATE Laws + ERR CoN i 


Ss aes con ae geaite 


udes 
y ae P an, and hens; “introduced 
the full Wibod geet lowe is States where hunting is con 


ae ee ea ean cng tables, bat ase commociond in the pon ag 


eracke.—Game, “4 


the season is closed for « period, 


" im the South; “grouse” incl Canada 


ef quane poutection aicabe anny Ue lod lon onan taeel, on 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS soe s emepiete ad 


Montana. — Deer ote ty. ith horns not inches long), in 
Granite, M “Leg 'Couatin, Oct Nor. os; dae er om), 
i Saeed, Lede, poste, Saptes and rt of Raval > 
Oct. 25-Nov. 25; ip part of walt County, Sept, tga oo of 
| ay ~- et Noy Ry da, Musselshell, Petroleum, 
waon, y, Mi 
Fae Fewkes River, Fg Ss Roosevelt, Bheridan, 
Zooks, ein eet ‘ellowstone, and parte of Big Horn, Gallatin, 
Ro open season. Elk, in Glacier 
Medico. Ponder. and par of Galati, Missoula, and Powell 





Mow Hampahire — Dew a i Onde County ( 
, and Nov. 1-Dee. 18), Oct tb Nov. 3, 


Oklahoma.—Quail 
Friday of each week du 


aad parke Y open season 15 da 
or less, Soren eens land Dee. a nS ee gown, pose chen td vt eg 


Carroll, 
Row: 15-Dee. 15; in C 


Dos. Des. 31. Cock phessont, lo " ee x ‘and 

gd ey only, Nov. ov. Rail, Sept. jov. Gallinule, 

New Jorsey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Countian, March eh is, 8 1933. Ruffed 
grouse, in Essex, Hun Mercer, M: th, Somerset, 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 1932. 

New one pe ryt any queen 206 Sth cone gma een ig Any yn limite on 
uplaod ani game. wild turkey, inley ty, 
season. Meas lowed of bout gat heoughout State, and on all quail 
in McKinley and Otero Coun’ 

New ¥. 


re onal open season on non gee ine “Game Laws, 
in Adi: Nov. 15, except in 
Greene County, Nov. 1- Now 8; 02 own | a shotgun only in Dutchess 


County. Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster, , Delaware. jum- 
ties, Nov. i-Nov. 15; Soy Bo 
Cc 2, Delaware, a. Franklio, 


‘ork.—Commission ma: 
1931-32"). Deer (male) 


Jan. 31. For BO Open season. 


North pee sah mt 1-Bept. wed 


man, Slope, ings, Golden vole. 
of range 76), mee enry, . 
Forks, Walsh, and Pein! Counti 
sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
Rolette Counties 


use, soma be. a Cavalier, 
Pembina, and regents 


ties only, out 7 Coot, na open season. 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct, 1-Nov. 30. 


may not be hunted except on 


and 
open season and on va Thashagiving Daj ee 
Christmas and New Your’e ys or the preceding Saturdays, if they Land 
ys. 

m.—Bear, in Jackson, eae ont Rima, Countips only, Nov. 1- 
‘ov. 30. Franklin grouse, Sooly -: ue grouse, ruffed 
grouse, - papre Union, and ‘Wallowa Counties, pela [eo 20. Chinese 
pheasanis, in Lincoln, Tillamook, oye Ratocg jefferson, Lake 

Harney, coal Curry Counties, no : at ‘Mountain or Paw 
Californie or “em son, — ambi lamath, 
sti Elin, _ isoccat hutes, Marion, 


faunas ig¢, in Morrow, Sherman, 
we Bus only, ay Ore 5-Oct. 31, 


—O with Baw phd 








Vermont.— Deer, in F-snklin County, no oper season. 


cag nes other restrictions on h ting. How 
burg, open seasons and on hun! 
tens, Now 2, 3, 4,9, 0, 11, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28. Gallinule, Oct. 1-N. aed 


Island. —Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days cals), oe. 
i $ and 19, and Des. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), 


c~Dew Suite nits tare a7 meee pefnte to one antler), in Meade, 
get H+ ge yy 4 = Ss = 


‘ope rome may oly bs 


quahiened — Pheasant, in neon County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. = ie 
County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1 “Sav County, Nov. 15-Jaa. I. , Sept. 1- 
Nov. 30.” Gallinule, Now. 1-8 

aiein athe hem), vert of Busco River. Le 
16-Nov. Oe deer, in_ Bastrop, 
Hu Parker, Palo pith, fon tate 
ties, no season. 3 31. Wa 
also arti 1-Apr. 30, except ia heron, Nacogdoches 

A San Aug! 7 


Quail, in Wood County, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in Falls and Johnson 
Counties, Dee. 1-Dee. 31; in Atascosa, Howard, and Wharton 
Counties, no open season. Mourning deve, in North s 1-Oct. 31; 

ith Zone, 1-Nov. 30. in North Aug. 8- 

Oct. 31; in South Zone, os 20-Oct. 31. for white-winged dove di- 
vided by Texas-Mexican way from Laredo to Christi. Wilson's 
snipe, in Zone, Oct. 16-Jaa. 14; in South Nov. 1-Jan. 15. 
i jorth Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in 


» of Ses ’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and 
Lake in town of Glover, Sane tp etenn of Ox 
and Grotoo or Lund’s Pond in towst of 

Bort! te-Nov. 90. 


Virginia. —-Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Clecceee Lascae ic 31, whee yt in 





George, and Stafford Counties, no 


west of bee § Ridge tidge Mow 
tains, Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Gountion ties, 


eer, suy, Bath, aud Highland 


pheasant” is restricted te Old 
templated, as PRovisions 





terminating the close season is 
SF aralletehamtians matamaeee aioe inte deen mane ts batt an hans Veter sendien, anh aes Cinendintinns 


Sees eb Spee” the Merth and “phessent” 
OF MINOR IMPOBTANCE ABE OMITTED FROM THIS 


Jon to the ota Weshbi 














D. 6. 


Oct. 15; in Hot Springs Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in 
Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Coo Greban, Levsesio nad ie 
brara Coun Bo season; in ite, and Uinta Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in and Counties, Oct. 15-Nov 16. Blk, 
Uinta Counties, I-Nov 16; in Sheridan 
County, Oct. i-Oct. 31; in Horo , Oct. 31; im Albany 
Carbon -Nov. 30; in Fremont, Park, and Tetos 
Counties, 6-Nov. 15; in rest no open season. Bull 
under ¥ of Fremont, Park, 
Teton ities, Sept. 15-Nov a in ot and te 
Count Oct.1-Nov 15. M. ntain sheep, in Park County, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 15; Je Teton County Oct 1S-Oct. 31, in Lincoln and 
Counties, Oct. 1 


Growse rouse (except cap oage grouse). io w-« <4 and 





eeneun. 
x i wit! ‘ational Parks of Canada, 
ee Om, for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 


migratory birda, 
ele eat of cate! railway yard limit of Alta Lake 
Railway in Lillooet Electoral 


Wong aipe of Canadian National Railway cal: 
Quebec.— Moose, eouty of St, Lawrence River, dept bo- 31 be 
Beskatchewan. woose (males only), 








Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know 


Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law 


for him to do so unknowingly 


what you're doing before you do it. 
No sportsman will wilfully break a game law 


There is no excuse 
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TO PLINK OR NOT 
PLINK 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


TO 


{1S business of plinking, about 
which we hear so many of the boys 
talking glibly, has got to be in- 
dulged in with a certam amount of 
restraint. If not, the first thing we know 
there will be a lot of town dumps and 
other weird places, where said boys let 
loose their urge to bust things up, with 
large and ominous signs upon them, fore- 
telling the penalties in store for plinkers. 

Nasty word, plinking ! It fairly oozes 
carelessness and flying 
bullets. 

But first we must find 
out what plinking really 
is. From all accounts, it 
consists of roaming about 
the countryside armed 
with a .22 pistol or rifle 
and taking shots at any 
odd object that catches 
the eye. It’s all right to 
take an odd shot at the 
neighbor's cat occasion- 
ally and to break empty 
bottles too, if one knows 
where the bullets are 
going to stop and is 
quite sure that some- 
body’s dog is not going 
to come along and gash 
his pads upon the jag- 
ged pieces. But indis- 
criminate shooting at 
bottles and cans set up 
on a fence or tossed in 
the air, not to mention 
the glistening bit of 
bark on the bole of a 
tree or a bright and shim- 
mering leaf, is just going 
to play the very deuce, 
if we don’t watch out. 

This is particularly true now that the 
Hi-speed ammunition is on the market. It 
has added materially to the range and 
energy of the most inoffensive-looking 
little rifle which is within the reach of 
almost any small boy’s pocket-book. The 
worst of it is that this plinking is the sort 
of practice, if I may be pardoned for call- 
ing it that, which appeals most to the tyro 
with his first rifle and the very nature 
of it encourages carelessness. 

Not long ago, while at a well-known 
sportsmen’s club—of all places for that 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











sort of thing—I observed a prominent 
member encouraging his son to shoot at 
things thrown in the air at an angle which 
would give the .22 rifle a range of over a 
mile. This district is a densely settled one, 
at that. 


One cannot be too careful with a .22 


Some of the girl friends are addicted to plinking, too 


rifle. A friend of mine, who is conservative 
to the last degree, got the surprise of his 
life when his bullet struck a small stone, 
ricochetted at a right angle and went 
through a window three hundred yards 
away. It lodged in a pillow beneath the 
head of a woman nursing her baby. 
Now you tell one. ... What it proves is 
right on the face of it. After the plinking 
battalions have given free rein to their 
new and wonderful sport, causing a few 
cows to cut off their supply of milk and 
spanking few assorted farmers in the 


2auL A. Curris 


stern with 46-grain bullets, I expect to see 
so much posted land that one will have 
to hire a plane to get far enough away 
from the big city to find a place where he 
can shoot a woodchuck, without being 
liable to a sentence of thirty days in the 
jail. 

Another argument against this sort of 
shooting is that it is not good practice 
for either the beginner or the expert. The 
enticing pop bottle which we all love to 
see break into a thousand pieces is not as 
a rule a difficult mark to hit. At the same 
range, the cap of the same bottle would 
in all probability be a better mark. A 
tomato can is nothing to hit unless it is a 
couple of hundred yards away and whi 

one misses it, there is no 
telling by how much, so 
nothing is gained. 

On the other hand, 
the black and white 
target is much like the 
old school copybook. By 
constant w riting, the re- 
sult is engraved upon the 
memory and the lesson 
is retained. Shoot a doz- 
en shots at tomato cans, 
hits of rock, bottles or 
what not, and you do 
not recall the next day 
where you hit them. 
Shoot at a target and 
you will retain a picture 
of it for weeks, and you 
have learned something 
about the trajectory and 
windage of your rifle. 


ULL’S-EYE  shoot- 

ing, however, _be- 
comes dull work in time 
to any but the thorough- 
ly engrossed, competitive 
marksman. On the oth- 
er hand, there are many 
games which may be 
played with the minia- 
ture rifle and which are extremely inter- 
esting and act as a cocktail to one’s appe- 
tite for shooting, They are not, properly 
speaking, plinking, either. 

A friend of mine has a constantly ac- 
cumulating collection of pop bottles which 
we put to good use for what we call “duel- 
ing practice.” The idea is to place the bot- 
tles, two at a time, at the foot of a stone 
wall about four or five feet apart. The 
two contestants then take positions side by 
side, an equal distance apart, and at a 
range of twenty yards from the bottles. 
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Begin the Day Right 


If your hunting day gets the right sort of 
Start, it’s more apt to end the same way— 
pleasurably. 


Aside from good bird territory, good dogs 
and a congenial companion, there’s nothing 
more conducive to a happy day afield than 
the right ammunition. 


Begin the day right—with Peters. Shoot 
it regularly and there’ll be fewer unexplained 
misses. You'll come to shoot it with con- 
stantly keener confidence—and the ammu- 
nition itself will back you up by justifying 
your faith in it. 


Ge PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Department L-27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


ia sd 


AMMUNITION YOU. “CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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The shooting is done with strict obser- 
vation to the rules of “The Code.” The 
referee hands a loaded single-shot pistol 
to each of the contestants, who on accept- 
ing it, cocks the hammer and stands with 
it held in the right hand and hanging at 
the side. The referee then steps back and 
immediately gives the word of command 
in a slow cadence. Attention! Fire! One— 
two—three ! 

Upon the preparatory command, the 
contestants quickly raise their pistols 
in line with their bottles and may fire at 





See page 30 
Ducks! Ducks! Ducks! 
in this issue 
and cast your ballot 


on coupon print- 
ed with the article 











any time from the word fire to the count 
of three. 

If both miss, they fire again and believe 
me, it is astounding what a lot of missing 
some fine shots can do when they first 
try it. I have seen one go forth and break 
six bottles straight in the conventional 
way, firing at will, and then miss twice as 
many “dueling” shots. If both hit, they 
withdraw and challenge the winner in the 
next pair. The one who fires before the 
count of one, or after the count of three, 
loses to his opponent whether the other 
man has hit or not. 

The best shots usually shoot just as the 
referee’s voice commands, “Three!” Try 
it, it’s great fun and you are bound to 
like it. 


Another great game we discovered 
by accident while a pal of mine was 
making some toy boats for his young 


hopeful to sail upon a small pond. You 


stop a whole cigar-box fleet with a box 
of .22 shorts, while the fleet was well de- 
ployed? Have you ever tried to sink the 
lot before a single one landed? If you 
did, you know just how the Turks ‘felt 
at Gallipoli. I would hate to tell you what 
the feminine members of our respective 
families said about us as the battle waged 
all day. At any rate, I have told you 
enough about that. By this time you have 
the point. All you need is a pond and a 
breeze. 

If ever I get rich and have a big estate, 
I am going to have a lake on it and buy 
mechanical toy battleships by the gross 
and shoot ’em coming over. Wouldn't that 
be great? I will also confess to a secret 
ambition to own an elephant all my very 
own. But, about this rifle shooting: 

Not long ago, I saw a diagram in an- 
other sporting magazine of a milk bottle 
floating down a rapidly-running stream 
and in which was a target stuck on a stick. 
That is another swell idea for the skilled 
marksman. 

Another stunt is to swing a bottle on a 
string, preferably filled with water and 
then try to break it at twenty-five yards 
with a pistol. We do that often and it is 
splendid practice. 

A game which is played at the annual 
outing of the Campfire Club is to select 
two teams with their sporting rifles and 
an unlimited supply of ammunition and 
turn them loose upon a given signal at a 
set of china dinner plates. These are set 
up on the opposite shore of the lake at a 
distance of 150 yards. These plates are 
strung up on the bushes which form a 
thick background so that one cannot spot 
his misses. When one of the contestants 
has broken his own plate, he can go to 
the assistance of one of his team mates but 
not before. It sounds like the battle of the 
Marne and as the immortal Jorrocks said 
of fox hunting, “It’s the image of war 
without its guilt.” 

There are many other exciting and in- 
structive means of practice with the rifle, 





Here is a good- 


know those little boats which we used to 
whittle out of cigar boxes and in which 
we bored a hole to hold the mast and 
used a piece of notepaper for a sail? 
Usually they are about four inches long 
and about half as wide. At least, that’s 
the size of those we made. 

While in the process of running around 
the shore to intercept them, my friend 
stopped suddenly and then made a bee- 
line for the house. He came back on the 
run, with a .22 rifle into which he was 
stuffing cartridges. 

“Listen,” he gurgled with glee, his eyes 
popping, “I am Admiral Offulitch of the 
attacking Russian fleet.” 

“The devil you are,” said I. 

“Yes, I am,” he reiterated, “and you 
are General Shirtoff in command of the 
coast defense and fighting for your King 
and womankind, not to mention glory.” 

“That's me,” I replied, thinking of all 
those women. “Give me that gun!’’ Grab- 
bing the rifle, I started around the pond so 
that I had a steep bank for a backstop. 

There was an onshore breeze and soon 
T saw the whole Russian fleet bouncing 
rapidly towards me over the billows—I 
mean ripples. Anyway, did you ever try to 





plinking rifle 


such as the rising-bear target and the 
running deer used at the Campfire Club 
range and elsewhere. These, however, en- 
tail considerable expense for labor and 
equipment and are quite beyond the means 
of the average individual or small group 
of shooting fans. What we have to do 
with here is a rough and ready way of 
overcoming the difficulty, without indulg- 
ing in indiscriminate plinking in all direc- 
tions, and endangering the community. 
Nothing is more fun than _ breaking 
small bottles and other objects thrown in 
the air. There is a tremendous kick in it, 
once one gets the knack, and it is surpris- 
ing to discover how really easy it is witha 
little practice. It is very difficult, how- 
ever, to find a place in which to do it 
safely, unless one lives in the mountains or 
along the shore of some body of water of 
considerable size, or in a very open and 
undeveloped country where he can be sure 
that his bullets when shot at a high angle 
will do no harm. Remember, that inoffen- 
sive looking little .22 long-rifle cartridge 
in modern loadings has a range of over a 
mile. So in any case, no matter where you 
are, it is well to adopt the .22 short for 
aerial work, as there is no advantage in 
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the more powerful load when the target 
is usually less than twenty feet from the 
muzzle. 

Inasmuch as the .22 rifle is much more 
likely to be used for ground game than for 
birds upon the wing, more practical value 
is to be gained from shooting at a nail 
keg rolled down a hillside. This is ap- 
proximately the kind of shot that a run- 
ning rabbit would afford. 

Using two baby-carriage wheels with- 
out tires for the gears and suspending a 
silhouette of a rabbit on the rope stretched 





Clay pigeons, fastened to a tree, come in 
handy for plinking 


from them, with a handle fastened to the 
driving wheel by which the operator puts 
the rabbit into motion from behind a suit- 
able backstop, I have known some fellows 
to produce a proposition almost as good as 
the running deer—and with little or no 
expense. 

A great game was devised by the late 
Major Hesketh-Pritchard at his sniping 
school back of Saint Omer, in the British 
Lines, during the war. Dummies were 
cleverly hidden in a terrain exactly similar 
to the conditions in the trenches and the 
students had to find and then hit them. 
The chap who failed to find one or missed 
it was theoretically put out of action by 
the enemy. 

A similar game would be great sport 
with a scope-mounted .22 target rifle. All 
one needs is a bramble-covered hillside in 
which to conceal the silhouettes of the 
enemy. One can cut down the size of the 
targets to simulate the head and shoulders 
of a sniper at three or four hundred yards 
and shoot at a proportionately short range. 
The targets should be camouflaged to 
blend with the background. 

In fact, there are endless possibilities. 
You can probably think up as many new 
ones for yourself as I can. The main thing 
is that they restrict the zone of fire and 
teach the participants a great deal more 
than this silly plinking. Holy cats, how I 
hate that word! 


THE 1931 CAMP PERRY 
MATCHES 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


Photographs by the Author 


N the last Saturday in August, 1905, 
O Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Critchfield 
(I believe the Colonel at that time was 
Adjutant General of Ohio) and two other 
men drove in a two-horse buggy from 
Port Clinton along the lake front in search 
of suitable ground for a rifle range. Not 
finding any desirable land close to Port 
Clinton, the Colonel continued his search. 
Some six miles west of this thriving little 
town, he finally struck pay dirt. 

Here on the shores of old Lake Erie 
was some marshy farm land. Disreputable 
looking cabins of squatters were scattered 
along the lake front; here and there were 
pools of stagnant water that afforded ideal 
breeding ground for un-numbered millions 
of bloodthirsty mosquitoes ; frogs croaked 
lustily from secure retreats; bass 
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other fishes splashed about in the murky 
pools bordered by swamp grasses; water- 
fowl rose from the low, dank ground and 
squawked their displeasure at being dis- 
turbed. A few hundred yards to the south 
there was a small farm that boasted of a 
little red barn and a fairly good house. 

On the whole, there was nothing invit- 
ing or prepossessing about the ground that 
lay before the three men. But Colonel 
Critchfield saw what the casual observer 
would never have seen—the potentialities 
of a great shooting ground. The whole 
story is too long to be told here. He se- 
cured an option on a number of acres. 
When asked what he was going to do 
with his swamp, Colonel Critchfield re- 
plied, “I am going to make the mosquitoes 
carry canteens.” And the state of Ohio 
bought the ground. 


HAT was the nucleus, the beginning 
of a great rifle range, named for the 


famous Commander Oliver Hazard Perry | 


who decisively defeated a British squadron 
of war vessels on September 10, 1813, on 
Lake Erie, about twelve miles north of 
Camp Perry. 

To-day, the post office is what was once 
the little red barn, and the Hostess House, 
in which Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob M. 
Coward, Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, has his office during the National 
Matches, was the little farm house that 
kept the tiny red barn company. 

From first to last, the big shooting 
matches held annually at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, have been a great success. The 
swamps have given way to rifle and pistol 
ranges of the most approved type; spacious 
buildings have been erected on the grounds 
and everything necessary has been done 
to make the finest and best equipped rifle 
and pistol ranges in the world. 

The 1931 National Rifle Matches (Au- 
gust 23 to September 13) went over big 
and will long be remembered, not only for 
the fine scores and good times, hut because 
of the record-breaking amount of rain and 





of ate ‘all 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. Critchfield, the 


man who “discovered” Camp Perry 


mud, “When it rains it pours,” is certainly 
true of Camp Perry. Every one tired of 
the sloppy ground and of hearing the 
humming of motors and the grinding of 
Sears of-cars that were running—yet 
Standing still. 

As usual, the 30-caliber shooting opened 
with the Leech Cup Match. Any U. S. 
citizen may compete for it. To the winner 
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HIM HOME 


T may not be bear you’re after. But with 

deer, moose, elk, a mountain sheep, 
wolves, coyotes or any other big or medium 
sized game, you work too long and patiently 
for a chance for a shot to take any chances 
with your rifle. 


Now’s your chance to obtain the very finest 
of high power sporting rifles — Winchester 
Model 54—and moderately priced too—a 
great buy aswell as a great rifle. Its absolute 
dependability, perfect balance, smooth ac- 
tion and accuracy make your shot as sure 
as your aim — make it certain you'll bring 
home your game. 


Chambered for the ever popular .30 Gov't. 
06, or for the .270 Winchester—an ideal 
high velocity sporting cartridge — or for 
7 m/m, 7.65 m/m or 9 m/m, this out- 
standing masterpiece among high power 
rifles will not only improve the results 
but add increased satisfaction to your 
big game shooting. Winchester Staynless 
Center Fire cartridges complete the pic. 
ture for a perfect outing. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you not 
only Model 54 but his full line of famous 
Winchesters—all at lower prices than last 
season. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Lers GO... SHOOTERS 


--- WITH A POCKETFUL OF THE/sn 
WON THE GRAND AMERICAN Irn 


Get astern of the dogs on any brisk morn when the air 
makes you /ike to keep going...with Climax in your gun 
and in your pockets. 

Not just because they ARE Climax, of course. But because, 
afield, you need Climax dependability, Climax uniformity... 
because in Climax you get top quality at anything but top price. 

Climax, the shell that won the Grand American Handicap 
at Vandalia, Ohio, this year, is made in special loads for field, 
Skeet and traps. Try U.S. Climax. Know why experienced 
shooters the world over shoot them. Smokeless powder. 
10, 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 

nati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead Company, Boston; John T. Lewis 

& Bros. Co., Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


U. S. DEFIANCE SHOT SHELLS 
Hard on Game and Targets..Easy on the Purse 


Wherever dogs point game in the field or shooters face the 
traps, you'll find U.S. Defiance...well-named because it defies 
the world to equal it at its price. An all-around shell that 
stands up under any test...range, penetration, uniformity, pat- 
tern. Cherry red jacket. Generous brass base. Smokeless pow- 
der. 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Loads for field, trap and Skeet. SELF-CLEANING 


PRIMER 
ra { Non- Corrosive} 


U.S. CLIMAX WON ...Three Out of First Five a = praege's rp 

. S. Shot Shells are 
Places in Grand American Handicap...1931 primed with Self-Clean- 
Not only did the winner of the Grand American Handicap, ing primers—absolutely 
The Rev. Garrison Roebuck of McClure, Ohio, shoot U. S. non-corrosive, sure in 
Climax but the fourth and fifth places in this big event also ignition, fast and pow- 


went to shooters of this popular shell. erful—the same type 
used so successfully 


in U. S. Cartridges. 











CLIMAX ... DEFIANCHSHC 









FA = G4 
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goes the Trophy and a gold medal. There 
were 1,490 shooters entered in this match 
to fire the course of seven shots per man 
at the 800-, 900- and 1,000-yard ranges. 
Any military rifle, any military sight and 
any ammunition may be used. Position— 
prone. 

The Military “C” Target is standard 
for these ranges. It has a 20-inch V-ring, 
a 36-inch 5-ring and a 53-inch 4-ring. The 


5-ring is blacked, giving a 36-inch bull’s- | 


eye. 

Wm. A. Easterling, Corporal U.S. M.C. 
Team, won first with a score of 104. 
Second place went to Walter R. Walsh, 








‘TURN to page 78 and read what 
our JANUARY issue has in store 
for you. 




















Seovgnens of the New Jersey National 
Guard, who made a score of 104 and re- 
ceived a silver medal. 

The Members’ Match is always of spe- 
cial interest to Camp Perry shooters be- 
cause it is a family affair. Only N. R. A. 
members may fire in this contest. The 
course is 10 shots per man at 600 yards. 
Position—prone. Any military rifle, any 
metallic sight and any ammunition may 
be used, 

The Military “B” Target is standard for 
500- and 600- -yard work, The V-ring is 
12 inches in diameter; the 5- ing, 20 
inches ; the 4-ring, 3 inches. The 5-ring is 
blacked giving a 20-inch sighting bull. 

Sergeant H. P. Crowe of the Marine 
Team won the trophy and a gold medal 
with a score of 50. Sergeant G. L. Eden, 
of the Massachusetts National Guard, won 
second place and a silver medal with a 
score of 50. 

The Small Arms Firing School was 
very busy. Between 1,600 and 1,700 were 
enrolled this year and a great deal of 
interest was taken in this free course of 
rifle and pistol training offered by the 
Government. 

These men are not all taught in one big 
class. They are divided into small squads 
so the instruction will be more effective. 


ri 
5- 


Alfred Hemmings of the Detroit Police, 
who won the Artcraft Right- and Le}t- 
Hand Pistol Match 


There are instructors for rifle shooting 
and different ones for pistol shooting. At 
the completion of the course, certificates 
are issued to all who make satisfactory 
grades. 

The Junior shooters are taken care of 
by the Junior Camp. Like their big broth- 
ers in the Small Arms Firing School, 
these lads are given a thorough course of 
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Socko!—the getee of Buck Skein Jacket goes down— 
and the quality goes up a million. What a saving! 
What value—and what comfort. It keeps you 30 de- 
grees warmer inside because the double-weight 
Buck Skein is wore = ti ny it imprisons the natur- 
al heat of zeus e two-button adjustable 
cuffs keep the chill wind from blowing up your arms. 
You turn up the big wee like a muffier and wind, 
— and snow are kept o 

» man, your Buck Skein will wear forever and 
a couple days more! It's as tough as saddie-leather 
but soft and luxurious as the smoothest suéde. 

Your money back if Buck Skein fades, shrinks or 
loses its subde-like texture when rub and scrub- 

in the tub. The Buck Skein Jacket hasa wool 
belt that snaps back into shape after every washing. 
Over-sized flap pockets; double-stitched seams; 
buttons sewed on to stay; color, Tan or Grey. 

Be sure you get the original and genuine Buck 
Skein. Make it a point to see your dealer. If he is all 
sold out, mail me the coupon below enclosing $4.50 
for the jacket. I'll send yours prepaid myself. As a 
Christmas present I will send you that stirring ‘pook, 
Purple Nate, free, with your Buck Skein. 

Yours: Buck Skein Joe 
w= 


<= 
LUSTBE RG, ‘Na AST & CO., 





Ne 
New York City. 





Dept. C12, 40 Worth Street, 

Here is my a 0 or money order () for a Buck Skein 
Jacket at $4 

Drea ete Wb DR icecceniiesteczserenipsscressessttntninntasentaetnaniegmmnenaition 
Name 

PGBIOIG orcreccsacscsnsnsasesscceserssontnsnncestesseaneocscsssscoonscstoneate 














Dandy $10 Gift for 
Outdoor Men 


This pocket-size field glass locates game that the 
unaided eye wouldn't see. Makes distant objects ap- 
pear 4 times as large. Gives wider field of view than 
any other of like construction and power. Held and 
focused with one hand. Weighs only 7 oz. Fine for 
hunting, fishing, field trials, motoring, nature study. 
“Commander” Field Glass, in leather case, with 
shoulder straps, only $10. At dealers or direct, under 
money-back guarantee. Literature free. 


WOLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
839 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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instruction that, in all probability, will be 
of great value in after years. Many of the 
country’s best marksmen take pride in 
pointing out that their shooting careers 
began in the N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps. 

Approximately 170 boys and 40 girls 
were enrolled this year. Those who make 
satisfactory grades receive certificates of 
proficiency—parchments that will be 
treasured for a long time. 

The Marine Corps Cup Match, always 
popular with Camp Perry shooters, drew 
1,599 entries. The course is 10 shots at 


one may compete. Any military rifle, mili- 
tary sight and ammunition may be used. 
The course is 20 shots per man at 200 
yards. Position—standing. To the winner 
goes the Trophy and a gold medal. 

The Military “A” Target is used. This 
is the standard target for 200- and 300- 
yard shooting. There is no V-ring. The 5- 
ring is 10 inches in diameter and is blacked 
for a sighting bull. The 4-ring is 26-inches, 
the 3-ring, 46 inches. 

Corporal H. F. Stemen, Ohio N. G., 
won first place with a score of 96. H. W. 





The Running-Deer Range. The deer is fired at as it crosses the space between the two 
distant walls 


each range of 600 and 1,000 yards, Any 
military rifle, military sight and ammuni- 
tion may be used. All shooting is done 
from the prone position. 

The Military “B” and “C” Targets are 
used for these distances, and have been 
described under the Leech Cup and Mem- 
bers’ Matches. To the winner goes the 
Marine Corps Cup and a gold medal. 

The match was won by W.C. Kjelstrom, 
Sergeant of the Infantry Team, with a 
score of 99. P. C. Roberts, Captain of the 
Washington National Guard Team, came 


in for second place, winning a silver 
medal with a score of 98. 

The police teams had a big time. 
Nearly fifty of them were there. They 


came to Perry for business, rather than 
pleasure. They came to learn how to shoot 
straighter and quicker. The methodical 
“take-your-time-to-it” shooting is of little 
value to the policeman. The criminal he 
is after doesn’t stop and pose for him to 
take deliberate aim and pull the trigger. 
lhe policeman needs training in fast, ac- 
curate shooting. He gets it at Perry. 


HE Police Range is especially well- 

equipped for this kind of work. Dis- 
appearing targets in buildings and sil- 
houettes that bob up suddenly in the grass 
and weeds require a quick draw and quick 
aim if one expects to score. 

These targets are operated by men in 
back of the firing line. They may appear 
anywhere from 15 to 50 yards away and 
are never exposed for more than four 
seconds, usually only three seconds. 

This fast, quick work is ideally suited 
to the needs of the present-day policeman, 
and adds to his efficiency as an officer. 

The Rumsey Police Match had 150 en- 
tries. The course is 5 shots at 50-yard 
bobbing targets. There are cash prizes 
amounting to $25.00. 

Rex May, of the San Antonio Police, 
took first place and $12.00, with a score 
of five. T. H. Maxwell of the Baltimore 
Police took second and $8.00. Kenneth 
Larson, of the Toledo Police, took third 
place and $5.00. 

The Navy Match had 1,609 entries. Any 


Wendlandt, Sergeant of the Infantry 
Team, won second and a silver medal with 
a score of 96. 

In the foregoing, the V-ring has been 
referred to several times. This is a smaller 
ring within the bull’s-eyes of all the mili- 
tary targets, except the “A” target. It 
serves the useful purpose of making it 
unnecessary to shoot off all the many ties 
fired and speeds up the matches. 

When men are tied by having the same 
number of shots in the bull’s-eye, their 
places in the match are determined by the 
number of shots in the V-ring. This is 
why shooters having the same scores se- 
cure different places in the match. How- 
ever, it is still necessary to shoot off ties 
now and then. 

The big shooting ground was not with- 
out its amusing incidents which helped to 
break the monotony of camp life in wet 
weather. 

One day the writer and several other 
persons saw a civilian walking over a 
stretch of mud and water, on a narrow 
board supported on billets of fire-wood. 
He was nearly across when something 
happened and he stepped into 18 inches of 
mud and water. We never knew for sure 
what his reactions were, but he did a job 
of cussing that would make a sailor blush. 

But with all the levity of the camp, grim 
death sometimes hovered near—ready, as 
he always is, to take his toll. One night, 
when four Texas policemen were return- 
ing home in a driving rain-storm, a few 
miles south of Toledo, their car left the 
road as they attempted to pass another 
machine and turned over. Two were in- 
stantly killed and the other two were 
rushed to a hospital, seriously injured. 

Sunday, September 6, was a big day 
with small-bore riflemen, for the Interna- 
tional Small-Bore Match was held in the 
forenoon. This match, fired against a 
British small-bore team, is also known as 
the Dewar Match, named in honor of Lord 
Dewar of England, who donated the 
trophy. 

Each team shoots in its own country. 
The British shooters fired their scores 
earlier in the summer. There are twenty 
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men on the team, not including the alter- 
nates, team captain and team coach, 

The Match is fired at 50 and 100 yards, 
twenty shots per man at each distance, 
from the prone position. The match must 
be completed in one day and a time limit 
of ten minutes is imposed on each series 
of ten shots. 

Any .22 caliber rifle may be used pro- 
vided it handles the long-rifle cartridge, 
has a trigger pull of three pounds or more, 
and a barrel not longer than thirty inches, 
However, only those shooters using the 
highest-grade match rifles have any chance 
of getting on the team. 

To the winning team goes the Dewar 
Cup and silver medals, and bronze medals 
to the team taking second. 

It was a busy time at the Small-Bore 
Range, in back of the Erie Proving 
Grounds, during the firing of the match. 
Everything was done with clock-work 
precision. The team captain, Thurman 
Randle (Texas) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Basil 
Middleton (Ind.), the team coach; Tom 
Davis (N. Y.), the adjutant; and Dr, 
Matthew E. McManes (Ohio), in charge 
of targets, worked hard and faithfully for 
the success of the big event. 

A crowd of shooter- ~spectators thronged 
the range back of the firing line, eager 
with binocular and spotting scope to watch 
the scores of the boys on whom the out- 
come of the match depended. 

The day was clear, with a light breeze— 
auspicious weather for good shooting. 

Shortly after 11 A. M. the match was 
completed. Some of the shooters looked 
tired but they smiled through faces grimy 
with dust, confident of victory. They were 
right, too. A careful tabulation of all fig- 
ures showed the total scores of the Amer- 
ican Team to be 7,876 out of a possible 
8,000. The British score was 7,856. 

Again, for the eighth time, we had won 
the Dewar Match. Only three times has 
the event gone to the British. 

The three high men on the American 
Team were Lawrence A. Wilkens, Ohio, 
Eric Johnson, Conn. and J. Ernest Miller, 
Ohio. Each made perfect scores of 200 at 





JN ACCORDANCE with the 
policy of FieELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
_U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











50 yards, and scores of 198 each at Ii 
yards. These men each made 390 out of@ 
possible 400. 

The British representative was James 
A. Irving, Londonderry, Ireland. 

Next to the matches themselves, “Com 
mercial Row” is the most interesting am 
instructive place in Camp Perry. This * 
merely a long row of mess halis used by 
gun and ammunition makers and by mati 
facturers of shooting supplies and access 
ries, for displaying their wares. 
exhibit is in charge of men who are W 
informed about the line they represent. 

The huts are crowded each and evel) 
night from dusk until 10:30. 
friendly arguments are indulged in at the 
exhibit rooms, and the very latest in 
arms, ammunition and shooting acces® 
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ries are shown and earnestly discussed. 

A popular topic was the new .22 caliber 
Hornet cartridge and the rifle using it. 
While several private makers supply rifles 
for this new cartridge, no commercial 
company has yet entered the field with a 
Hornet rifle. However, within the next 





James C. McMees, Jr. is very proud of his 
certificate of proficiency issued by the 
Junior School of Instruction 
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year, it is almost certain that one or more | 
of the big firearm manufacturers will | 
make a rifle for the Hornet cartridge. 

A genuine curiosity was a_ revolver | 
chambered for this cartridge. It was used 
by Andy Sorensen down at the Running- | 
Deer Range. | 

Some of the exhibitors sell at wholesale | 
prices, which means a saving of hard cash. 

The Artcraft Right- and Left-Hand 
Pistol Match had 102 entries. The course 
is very practical and covers slow fire, 
timed fire and rapid fire at the ranges of 
25 and 50 yards. 

Alfred Hemmings, of the Detroit Police, 
won the match with a score of 262. He 
received a belt with a beautiful pair of 
leather holsters, valued at $25.00. 

| 

F you happened to be looking for some | 

one whom you could not find, it was 
dollars to doughnuts, if he was a big-game | 
hunter, you would find him down at the | 
Running-Deer Range. This place was a 
favorite hang-out for hunters. There you | 
saw rifles of all sizes from the .25-20 up, | 
but the most popular caliber, with the 
fellow who has to take frequent invoice of 
the fast diminishing roll of bills in his hip | 
pocket, was the .30-'06, and rightly so. 
With every 25-cent ticket, if you had a 
rifle using the service ammunition, you 
were handed a clip of five .30-'06 pills. | 
And with honest-to-gosh high-power cart- 
ridges costing from six to eight cents each, 
why not let Uncle Sam furnish the ammu- | 
nition? Evidently, he has plenty of it, for 
it is taken to the firing lines not by the box 
or case, but by the truck load. 

The Running-Deer Range is east of the 
Small-Bore Range, between the Proving 
Grounds and Lake Erie. It is easily 
reached by auto or by any of the free 
busses that transport shooters to all parts 
of the camp. 

The distance fired is 100 yards. The 
International Type of Running-Deer 
Target is used. The deer is started and 
Stopped between high concrete walls, 
where the shots are scored and the value 

















Cape Florida Light . . . one of the 


oldest still in service. 


y bey are three steps in the making of an OLD BRIAR partisan. First, the 
trial, usually at the urging of a friend. Then the several repeats to make 
sure that the fine flavor is really of the blend rather than a fancied difference. 
And finally, the awareness that there is character to the flavor, totally unlike 
the flatness of ordinary blends. When that realization comes, a man is too 
fond of OLD BRIAR to be enticed away from it. Try it, and you’ll understand. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A 
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of the shot indicated by the scorer holding 
a long pointer over a section of the deer, 
showing where the bullet struck. 

The Running-Deer Target is exposed 
for six seconds, the time it takes to 
traverse the distance of 23 yards between 
the concrete walls. One gets some mighty 
good practice shooting at this target. I 
have done considerable shooting at the 
Running-Deer Range with the .30-30, 
30-06 and .250-3000 rifles, but my best 
shooting has been done with the latter. 
You will lead the deer less with the .250, 
due to its high velocity, than with “the 
30-30 or with the .30-’06, unless the latter 
uses the 110-grain bullet. 

The Individual Running-Deer Match 
(single-shot) had 148 card entries, 26 
entries completed. The match is open to 


any one. Course, five shots per ticket. 
Three high tickets to count. Cash awards 
made every 48 hours. 

R. L. Griffith, a Wyoming civilian (and 
perhaps an old deer hunter), was high 
with a score of 62 and a cash prize of 
$7.00. 

If you possibly can, arrange to visit 
Camp Perry in the late summer of 1932. 
Each visitor is furnished, free, a place to 
sleep, a cot and bedding. You will be out 
nothing except your transportation and 
board, and such incidental expenses as you 
may have. If you take your family, there 
is a small charge per day for a tent in the 

“Squaw Camp”, where the women and 
children are quartered. 

It is a trip that you will never be sorry 
for having made. 


BALLISTICS 
By L. H. Back 


ALLISTICS is the science of mov- 
B ing projectiles. It is divided into two 
classes: Internal ballistics, relating to the 
action of the charge within the barrel of 
the arm, and external ballistics, relating 
to the projectile after it leaves the barrel. 
Rifles and revolvers are different from the 
shotgun or smooth-bore, in that the sur- 
face of the bore in the two first mentioned 
is cut by a number of parallel grooves 
known as rifling. These grooves pass from 
chamber to muzzle in a spiral direction. 
As a result, the bullet, forced through the 
bore by the explosion and expansion of 
powder gases, is given a rotating motion. 
This rotation of the bullet continues after 
it has left the barrel, the bullet revolving 
on its longer axis as it speeds through the 
air. Like a top that is well spun, the bullet 
goes to sleep during its flight, causing it to 
fly accurately, point first, for a “much 
longer distance than it would were it 
shot from a smooth-bore barrel. 

The bore of American rifles varies in 
diameter from .22 inch to .50 inch. To in- 
dicate the size of the bore of any arm, 
its diameter is usually given in hun- 
dredths or thousandths of an inch. This 
measurement is called caliber. Thus, we 


_—_ 22 caliber, .30 caliber, .45 caliber, 
etc. These figures are used to designate 


the caliber of rifles—the diameter of the 
‘smooth bore through the barrel, before it 
is cut with the grooves or rifling. 

The grooves in rifles vary somewhat in 
depth, being from .002 inch to .006 inch, 
and are usually from four to eight in 
number. The raised portions of the surface 
of the grooves are called the lands. For 
example, if the grooves are .004 inches 
deep, this would make the inside diameter 
of the .30-caliber barrel, from the bottom 
of one groove to the bottom of the opposite 








UR JANUARY issue will contain 
a new department. See page 78 
in this issue 




















groove, approximately .308 inch. In Eng- 
land the diameter of the rifle bore is 
usually given in thousands of an inch; 
thus, what we would call a .45 caliber rifle, 
they would term a .450 rifle. In Europe, 
still another designation is used. The diam- 
eter is given in millimeters instead of in 
inches; thus there are foreign rifles of 
6.5 mm, 7.62 mm, etc. One millimeter is 
equal to .0394 inch. Thus the 6.5 mm is the 
same size as the American .256 caliber, 
the 7.62 mm the same as our .30 caliber, 
etc. 


The twist of the rifling throughout the 


barrel varies from one complete turn in 
6% inches of the barrel length to one 
The longer the bullet 


turn in 60 inches. 


in proportion to its diameter and the slow- 
er the velocity at which it travels, the 
quicker must be the twist in order to spin 
the bullet rapidly enough to maintain its 
capacity for uniform and accurate flight. 

The breech end of the bore is enlarged 
and shaped to conform to the cartridge, 
forming a recess into which the cartridge 
fits, when the rifle is loaded and ready to 
fire. This recess is called the chamber. 
Its forward portion, where it slopes into 
the bore, is known as the throat. 

The cartridge consists of bullet case, 
powder and primer. The bullet is practi- 
cally always conical in shape and is made 
of a lead alloy, with or without a tough 
metal jacket. Its diameter is approximately 
the same as the groove diameter of the 
bore or somewhat smaller. For instance, 
a .30 caliber bullet would not measure 
.30 inches, but .306 or .308 inches, depend- 
ing upon the depth of the groove. When 
the cartridge is fired, the powder is ignited 
by the primer and in burning produces a 
rapidly expanding gas, which forces the 
bullet ahead and out of the bore. Rifles 
vary in muzzle velocity from 900 to 3,800 
feet per second. 


FTER leaving the muzzle, the bullet 
would travel at a constant speed and 
on a straight line to the target were it not 
for air resistance and gravity. The air 
displaced by the bullet reduces its velocity, 
depending upon the weight and initial ve- 
locity of the bullet. Gravity causes it to fall 
about 16 feet in the first second of flight, 
48 feet in the second and 80 feet in the 
third second of flight—or a total of around 
144 feet in three seconds. The fall in any 
second is about 32 feet more than in the 
preceding second. 

The combined effects of air resistance 
and gravity cause the bullet to follow a 
curved path in its flight from muzzle 
to target. This curved path is called the 
bullet’s trajectory. It is usually measured 
in terms of its height above the line of 
sight, which is a straight line passing 
through the front and rear sight to the 
point on the target where the rifle is 
aimed. The trajectory reaches its greatest 
height above the line of sight in one half 
of its time of flight. Since the velocity 
continually decreases, this is more than 
one half the distance from muzzle to target 
and the trajectory is therefore an irregular 
curve. 

The point where the bullet strikes the 
target is called the point of impact. A 
number of shots striking a target are 
called a group. The mathematical center of 
the group is called the center of impact. If 
a rifle is fired for a series of shots with a 
constant point of aim and constant sight 
adjustment, the diameter of a circle which 
will include all the shots gives the measure 
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of accuracy of both the arm and the am- 
munition. A rifle is said to be accurate 
when, at a given range, its dispersion does 
not exceed three minutes of angle, which 
means that the circle which will include 
all shots, fired at a distance of 300 yards, 
has not a greater diameter than 3 inches. 
The energy of a bullet is its ability to 
perform work—that is, its ability to strike 
a blow or to overcome the resistance of the 
air. Energy is measured in foot pounds and 
decreases as the range increases and the 
velocity diminishes. The amount of energy 
remaining at any range depends upon the 
initial velocity and energy of the bullet and 
its ability to overcome air resistance. For 
this reason, a long, heavy bullet maintains 
its energy better than a short, light one. 
Recoil is the movement of the rifle or 
pistol in the opposite direction to that 
taken by the bullet which the arm has 
fired. It depends upon the weight of the 
rifle, the weight of the bullet, the initial 
velocity, the caliber of the rifle and the 
rapidity with which the powder burns. A 
heavy bullet or a high velocity means 
heavy recoil, unless the weight of the 
arm is also increased to absorb it. Pres- 
sures caused by ignition do not affect 
the recoil, except when these pressures 
impart greater thrust or velocity to the 


bullet. 


ECOIL is divided into two classes, 
namely, primary and_ secondary. 
Primary recoil is due to action and reac- 
tion. Powder gas drives a missile in one 
direction and the gun in the other direc- 
tion. The missile moves faster because it is 
lighter. Secondary recoil is due to the 
action of the air which is compressed in 
front of the muzzle and thus prevents the 
gas from escaping. Unable to get out in- 
stantly, the gas reacts against the gun and 
drives it backward. The wider the muzzle 
of the arm the more air is caught and for 
a given energy, a large-bore gun has more 
recoil than a small-bore. For example, a 
405 Winchester with an energy of 3,200 
foot pounds would kick harder than a 
.30-'06 with like energy. The hotter the 
powder gas when it escapes the muzzle, 
the quicker the gas flares out, the more 
air it intercepts and the greater the recoil. 
In shotguns, the gas from a progressive- 
burning powder reaches the muzzle at a 
higher pressure than gas from a bulk 
powder. Therefore, the progressive-pow- 
der cartridge has the greater recoil, 
well as a greater velocity. 

In guns with short barrels, the gas 
reaches the muzzle at a higher pressure 
and is hotter than gas from a long-barrel 
arm. Therefore short barrels have more 
recoil. This the sportsman must keep in 
mind. Any time you reduce the barrel 
length, whether shotgun or rifle, you will 
have to pay for it by taking a harder 
kick. Guns below the standard length of 
barrel have a muzzle blast. This is simply 
hot gas at high pressure striking the air. 
Muzzle blast disturbs shotgun patterns 
and Short barrels will not pattern so well 
as long barrels. This should be remem- 
bered. You can practically do away with 
secondary recoil by using a Cutts com- 
pensator and the recoil is reduced by 
one half 

The energy of a bullet is its ability to 
overcome the resistance of the air. To 
determine the energy, which is the amount 
of force in foot pounds delivered by the 
bullet, at any given point from the muzzle 
to the target, we must first have the 
velocity in feet per second at a point in 
question. Then square the velocity and 
multiply the result by the weight of the 
bullet in grains and divide this total by 
450,240. This gives the striking energy in 
foot pounds delivered by the bullet at 
the point where the velocity was taken. 
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If your barrel is longer than the stand- 


ard length regularly supplied by the arms | 


manufacturer, add 25 f. s. (feet per sec- 
ond) for each additional inch of barrel 
length to get the approximate muzzle 
velocity for your rifle. If your barrel is 
shorter than the standard, subtract the 
same amount from the muzzle velocity for 
each inch of barrel less than the standard 
length. 

Trajectory is generally calculated at its 
highest point. This comes at a trifle more 
than mid-range. Knowing the trajectory 
height at various ranges enables the rifle- 
man to sight-in his rifle for the longest 
range at which the trajectory is sufficient- 
ly flat to eliminate the likelihood of a 
miss at any intermediate point. For ex- 
ample, if you owned a rifle that fired a 
high-velocity cartridge, your rifle could 
be sighted in at 300 yards and, without 
changing the sights, a shot could be made 
at 150 yards that would strike within 6 
inches of the point of aim, with even less 
deviation at other intermediate ranges. 
The tremendous advantage of flat tra- 
jectory is apparent. 

The best range at which to set the 
sights on any rifle will depend upon the 
normal trajectory of the cartridge and the 
range at which most of the shooting is 
done. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TARGETING 


Cart. Pavut A. Curtis: 


We have on the ranch two Springfield rifles, 
a .375 Magnum, four .250-3000 Savages, a half- 
dozen .30-30 Winchester carbines and several 
22's of various makes, and we have gotten into 
in argument as to whether it is advisable or not 
to clamp these rifles in a vise to target them. 
My argument is that it won’t prove satisfactory. 
We are leaving the matter up to you as to 
whether or not it will work. We had in mind 
clamping the frame in one vise and the muzzle 
in another, using a rubberized insulation. 

Any advice you can give us in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Rosert CAMPBELL. 


Ans.—You will never ascertain the accuracy 
of your rifles by clamping them in an ordinary 
vise. The machine rest which is used for deter- 
mining the maximum accuracy of a rifle in ex- 


perimental work, while it is in a sense a vise, | 


is an extremely precise and expensive piece of 
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machinery, far different from the ordinary vise | 


which you would be apt to find in the ranch field- 
house. Furthermore, if you were able to clamp 
your rifles into one of these vises and to get 
a close group, which I think is impossible, the 
only thing you would learn from your test 


would be the diameter of a group at a given 


range. 

This would have nothing to do with the practi- 
cal shooting of the rifle because, as the vibra- 
tion of the barrel would be restricted, the gun 


might shoot several feet high or low at two-hun- | 


dred-yards’ range from what it would when 
shooting from a muzzle and elbow rest. 
he proper way to sight-in your rifles, in my 


opinion, is to shoot at a four-inch bull at one | 


hundred yards or an eight-inch bull at two hun- 
dred yards, being very careful to hold the front 


sight in the middle of the peep or to the same | 


elevation in the rear notch for each shot, and 
shoot with the barrel or forearm rested upon a 
sand bag or flour bag 

This can be done from the prone position or 
Preferably with the elbows and muzzle resting 
upon a table and the shooter sitting behind it. 
The muzzle rest should be built up a sufficient 
height to put it approximately on a level plane 
with the breech, with the elbows resting on the 
table. 

Remember not to use any absolutely hard 
substance for the muzzle rest. If you use a sand 
bag, it would be best to rest a blanket on top 
of it, for if you were to use just a log of wood 
or a rock, for instance, the gun would be sure 

shoot high. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


A RIFLE FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 
I would like to have you state the best make 
and caliber of rifle for shooting deer, mountain 
sheep and other game to be found in Lower 
alitornia. Also what would the approximate cost 
t such a rifle be? 
P would also like to know the best sight for 
me Sun, its make and possible cost. 
hat is the best make of scope and what 





would be the best power ? 
at is the best power for binoculars? 






































The Christmas 
Gift that captures 
the whole year’s 
pleasures for life! 


Fo outstandingly fine pictures of child life 
—or Travel —or Nature —for swift action 
pictures of college athletics —camp life activi- 
ties . . . pictures that make the person who 
takes them “in demand” everywhere—the right 
camera is the Graflex. 


Simple in operation, superior in results — its 
gous glass removes all guesswork about 
ocus, ending for all time one of the common- 
est causes of failure; and nothing can move 
too fast for the Graflex focal plane shutter! 


See nearest dealer today! 


GRAELEX 


FOLMER GRAFLEX COR ++ - ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP., Dept. 130 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Please send copy of booklet, “Why a Graflex?”’ 
- +. concerning the simply-operated camera for su- 
perior pictures . . . to name on margin of this page. 

















in Hirsch-Weis STAGS 








THEY’RE worn the COLORS 
world over during the Plaid: 
heaviest rains and the Red & Black 
coldest weather. —_ & Black 
ween & Black 
Hirsch-Weis garments Solid: 
are made of 24-oz. all- teow Stee 
wool Oregon flannel. Sieemes*s Red 
Guaranteed water-proof. Forest Greea 
Eight roomy pockets, (large 
game pocketin back. )Styled s 00 
for comfort. Built for wear. = 
Breeches to match. 
If your dealer can't supply you, Postage Paid 
order direct. Use coupon below. Sizes 34 to 48 


sua eeeaeeaeeeeaeaS @& 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. «*F*" 
Gentlemen: 


on {Chest 

~} $11.00 enclosed. Send STAG \Size Cte. a 
Wais 

] $ 8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches Sine ; i s 


C) Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
Name. 
Address 
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TEN MILE EYES! 
10 POWER 


$23 95 Pre- 

paid 

“Cheap at $50” 

—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 











L TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
ong the things you can see! Ten mile 
nge radius—a 20 mile yw ng 
Ra: 400 uare miles. And you can 
9 easily have them. If you can ane 
mile, these ou wer French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars 
= ‘ will extend your vision i? ha a oot Ole 
SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures hobby 

10 and sport. Use a pair touring. observation, hunti 
Lenses golfing, nature study. astronomy, ete. Superbly 


. made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 

id you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 

' most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 

4 has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 

Prisms an expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine 
definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 





Send $33.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or $1 for one C. O. D., 
it im every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 
you do not like it for any reason whatever your 
FREE money will be prom tly returned. Everv class tested. 
AL us. The same in Sx only $15.50. Surpasses others at 
TRI $23.50 and more. 
CATALOG af’MArts $151 
LL MAKES $1-$110 
b Maseyinss. field Glessen, telescopes and ical i 
The finest rgest assortment in America. Catalog ! 
information how to shecee the best for your individual needs at LOWEST 
PRICE, Dealers write for prices and catalog of ot 


paying postman balance and few cent tage. Check and compare 
The U. 8 Gov't an —_ Forestry Depts buy from 
Everything in 
ments 
Try America’s Leading Binoculer House First 








If I am so fortunate as to kill a deer or 
sheep, how would I go about preserving it for 
mounting ? 

intend to make my first big-game hunt in 
Lower California. Could you tell me a better 
place for a second trip? 
Rogert C. Demarer. 

Ans.—My first choice would be a rifle shoot- 
ing the .30-06 cartridge. My second choice would 
be a Mauser or the Model 30 Remington or Win- 
chester Model 54 for the 7mm cartridge. The 
latter, while not quite as powerful as the 
Springfield and not as desirable for the heavier 
game that one would find in northern British 


Columbia, Alberta and Alaska, is nevertheless 
amply powerful for all southwestern Mexican 
shooting. 


The best sights in either case would be a 
small ivory bead in front and a No. 48 microm- 
eter Lyman rear sight. 

If you can afford the additional expense, in 
my opinion, these should be supplemented by a 
Zeilklein telescope and a Griffin and Howe de- 
tachable mount, which would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $65.00, to be used for long-range 
shooting or for shooting early in the morning 
or late at night, when the light is uncertain. 
The Zeiss Zeilklein is 2% power. You don’t 
want higher power for big-game shooting. Some- 
times you will have to use it on running game 
and magnification is more necessary than power, 
high illumination and wide field and you cannot 
get these together with big magnification. 

It would be very difficult for me to tell you 
in the course of a letter how to preserve a sheep 
or a deer. I would suggest that you refer to 
some book on taxidermy for the proper handling 
of game in the field 

Having in mind that you are going to Lower 
California for your first trip, I would then sug- 
gest that you try the central section of British 
Columbia or the northwestern portion of Alberta. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


A SHOOTING GLASS 


My Dear Captain: 

About two years ago, you very kindly gave 
me some helpful information in connection with 
rifle telescopes for hunting purposes, and I have 
since had the Zeiss Zeilklein 2%4-power telescope 
attachei to a number of my rifles by Griffin & 
Howe. I have used these for two seasons while 
sheep hunting in Alberta and Alaska and found 
them to be excellent. I found the picket-point 
graticule No. 2 to be quite satisfactory, except 
in poor light when one is apt to overshoot with 
it. Consequently, I had the Zeiss people make a 
special graticule, similar to the No. 2, with 
the very tip of the picket cut off. I have found 
this to be an excellent graticule for shooting 
under all light conditions. 

am now confronted with another problem 
and would appreciate it very much if you could 
assist me in the selection of a stalking telescope 
for use in sheep hunting. I now have 8 x 30 and 
12 x 40 Zeiss binoculars, but have found that a 
good telescope will sometimes save a great deal 
of work in examining game at long distances to 
determine if the game is worth going after, and 
also in choosing the head before shooting. I have 
used a Vion 33-power scope but the illumination 
on this one is not satisfactory. Also the Lord 
Bury telescope of 25- to 35-power is not suffi- 
ciently powerful and the aperture is too small, 
so that the net result is not any better than 
with 8 x 30 Zeiss binoculars. I also have an idea 
that the Busch telescope would not be entirely 
satisfactory, although have never used one. 
also have an 18 x 50 Hensoldt monocular which 
is unsatisfactory. 

I have had some correspondence with Ross, 
Ltd., London, regarding their Nos. 7 and 8 
telescopes, also with Cooke, Troughton & Simms, 
Ltd., of York, regarding their 30- to 55-power 
telescope, but the price of this one, namely 8 
pounds, 10 shillings, leads me to believe that it 
may not be a very high-quality glass. Have you 
by any chance had any experience with either 
one of these makes of telescopes, or perhaps one 
made by someone else that would allie for 
about 40-power with good illumination, large 
aperture, and light weight? Any information that 
you can give me will be greatly appreciated. 

Mattruew Lanti. 


Ans.—Regarding your telescope problems, I 
have had the same idea for many years and it 
was confirmed while I was deer stalking in the 
north of Scotland last fall. Over there, all of the 
deer stalkers carry, as you know, a long Galli- 
lean-type telescope. Some of the better-equipped 
stalkers also carry a single six-power monocu- 
lar or a binocular and usually the sportsmen car- 
ry such a pair. With this they sweep the country 
to pick up game in the distance and when they 
locate a head, they lie down, draw out the tele- 
scope and once they get it within its narrow 
field, they can quickly ascertain whether it is a 
shootable head or not. 

The last time I was West, I made up my mind 
that if I went out again that this is exactly what 
I would do. A friend of mine who went to 
Alberta at the same time I did a few years ago, 
carried a pair of six-power Zeiss glasses about 
his neck and had his guide carry a pair of 
Hensoldt fourteen-powers in a ruck sack on his 
back. That, in a measure, is good but not nearly 
as good as the telescope which will save many a 


‘er Co., Dept. 212, Elmira, N. Y. | weary mile of useless stalking and climbing. 
DuMaurier Co., Pp . ira, N. X.| 


I have examined many of these telescopes in 
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Scotland and I have found that the most popu- 
lar is the Ross. However, I am afraid, you are 
seeking. the impossible through lack of sufficient 
understanding of the optical problems. You must 
not expect and you cannot get high luminosity 
and a wide field with high magnification. What 
you want in your binoculars is clarity of vision 
or definition, plus a wide field so that it will be 
satisfactory for quick use. But then you must 
sacrifice magnification or put up with enormous 
bulk and the same thing is true of the telescope. 
In fact, more so because of its bulkier con- 
struction for a given power. 

The best of the telescopes are dark as com- 
pared with fine prismatic binoculars and the 
higher the magnification, the smaller your field 
is bound to be and in consequence, the more 
dificult it becomes to find your game with it. 
Many a time in the Scotch hills, I posed around 
with a glass for five minutes before I could find 
a stag that I was looking for, though I could 
easily pick it up with my binoculars and almost 
see it with the naked eye. 

I am afraid that you cannot improve upon 
your Vion 33-power glass or the Lord Bury 
*scope, to any great extent. You might as weil 
reconcile yourself to that now. After all, the very 
narrow field of the telescope is no serious dis- 
advantage for the purpose for which we use it. 
I know one thing and it is that the average 
stalker in Scotland—they are the world’s best 
stalkers—know more about the use of the 
telescope in stalking than any other people. 
They prefer a glass of from 24 power to 30 
power. I have never seen one using a glass of 
greater than 40 power and even they were ex- 
tremely scarce. 

SxHootinc Epiror. 


THE MODEL 52 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

For the past two years I’ve been shooting a 
Winchester 52 for my small-game shooting and 
for the plinking as well, and I think it is one 
of the best .22’s I’ve ever owned or shot. A few 
weeks ago I added to it a Lyman 438 ’scope, 
and I'll tell the world right now that I'll never 
own another rifle without a ‘scope. But here’s 
the catch: The outfit as it now stands is much 
too heavy and clumsy to hunt with. I have a 
chance to sell the gun and ‘scope and I want to 
get another outfit, somewhat improved. 

I have decided to get a Zeiss Zeilklein ‘scope, 
but I’m stuck on the rifle. I want either a Win- 
chester 52 or a Springfield M-I. and want to 
have a stock made for it and remodel it into a 
sporter. Which ‘scope in your opinion lends 
itself best to this work? 

What I want is an ordinary sporter, to weigh 
about 8 pounds with the Zeiss ‘scope and Western 
mount. 

So, tell me how do the Winchester and Spring- 
field line up for the job in hand? 

Herman E. Kerrer. 


Ans.—I have before me your letter regarding 
your .22 difficulties. As a matter of fact, I think 
that you are about as well fitted now as any man 
can be for the purpose, with the exception of 
the excessive weight of the Model 52 with the 
telescope on it. " 

I have long considered the advisability of sug- 
gesting that, when a man wanted to use a tele 
scope for hunting, he apply the No. 438 Lyman 
to the Model 57 Winchester. The little rifle in 
itself is too light to hold steadily for either 
target or game shooting, but when the telescope 
is attached to it, it becomes quite heavy enough 
for the purpose, without being excessively heavy. 

At any rate, I would not suggest to you or 
anybody else the use of a Zeiss Zeilklein on a 
22 rifle. It is alright on any rifle with a fiat 
trajectory and high velocity because, with such 
a weapon, one doesn’t have to constantly alter 
sights. , 

In regard to having a rifle restocked, unless 
you can afford to go to one of the best makers, 
you had better leave it alone. The Western mount 
is not at all suitable for use with the .22 cart 
ridge. You must have accurate and delicate wind- 
age adjustment as well as elevation adjustment 
for a cartridge having such a high trajectory. 

Better consider my idea of getting a Win- 
chester Model 57 and putting the present ‘scope 
on it and using it as is. 

SHooTinc Epitor. 


WANTED—A TEN-GAUGE REPEATER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: ? ; 

I would appreciate it very much if you will 
answer the following questions: 3 

Why is it that the makers of repeating shot- 
guns (the pump action) do not turn out a gun 
to handle the ten-bore cartridge? It seems to me 
that such a weapon would be very desirable at 
times, especially late in the season when ducks 
become educated and give the decoys and blind 
a wide margin when looking the set over, 
we do not hunt on club or baited ponds. 

If the makers could produce a pump gun t 
weigh about 8% to 834 pounds, with a 30-inch 
barrel bored modified choke to take the maxt 
mum load of 154 ounces of shot, I think this 
gun would be very effective in helping the avef- 
age duck shot to make a larger a 0 
clean kills, due to the density of the patter? 
more than the additional range. ais 

I do not think the weight would be too m 
for the gun is not carried, but laid across 
hunter’s lap as he sits in his blind. Therefore, 
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he does not become unduly tired out by its weight. 

I recently wrote the Winchester Company 
and they informed me that they were not in 
a position to make one of these guns on special 
order. 

I would appreciate it very much if you could 
inform me where | could secure such a gun. 

Do you think the Colt .45 automatic as re- 
liable as the .45 revolver? 

J. C. STeERNBERGER. 


Ans.—There is no one making a ten-bore re- 
peating shotgun today and, of course, the price 
of having one built to order, which would entail 
all hand work and a lot of experimentation, 
would be prohibitive, as there is no repeating 
gun now being produced which can be altered 
to take such a large shell. 

The Winchester Company produced a lever: 
action ten-bore known as their Model 1901, 
manufacture of which was discontinued some 
years ago. Still, if you are extremely desirous 
of getting a ten-bore, you should not have any 
difficulty in doing so through the medium of 
advertising, as there are a lot of them still avail- 
able. This gun has a 32-inch barrel and weighs 
834 pounds and is as clumsy a repeater as you 
would naturally expect in a gun of that weight. 
In fact, this and its peculiar construction 
which. though reliable, was not very fast, - 
probably two good and sufficient reasons why 
is no longer being made. 

I consider the Colt .45 automatic in 
respect as reliable as the .45 caliber 

SuHoorTina 


ACCURACY 


every 
revolver. 
Epiror, 


Capt. Pavut A. Curtis: 

I have a Savage lever-action rifle, Model 
99G, .250-3000, in which I am disappointed in 
regard to its accuracy. 

To illustrate: I have read a great many arti- 
cles relative to the use of this rifle in such 
work as ’chuck shooting, where extreme accuracy, 
long range and low trajectory are essential. Now 
the rifle which I have is useless for such because 
it is almost impossible to hit as large as an 
eight-inch target at from 100 to 150 yards. This 
rifle is in excellent condition, seemingly, and I 
am not a novice in the use of the rifle, and so 
realize that there is something materially wrong. 
The sights have nothing to do with it, as the 
bullet is as likely to strike the target in one 
place as another. It’s a new barrel and has 
been fired but comparatively few times. The bore 
is bright and smooth. 

I have always considered this due to a heavy 
charge of powder, light bullet (87 grains) and 


excess vibration in the light barrel of this 
model. : , 
So far, I have been unable to obtain heavier 


than an 87-grain bullet but believe more weight 
will give greater accuracy. Is this so? 
am getting 100-grain Western shells. 
heavier ones made? If so, by whom? 
What shell do you consider most 
in this caliber? 


Are 
accurate 
D. L. Jackson. 


Ans.—If your .250-3000 Savage Model 99G 
will not do better than an eight-inch bull at 100 
to 150 yards, there is certainly something wrong 
either with the rifle, the marksmanship. of the 
shooter or the sights. No matter how good the 
rifle may be, if this one happens to be equipped 
with nothing but open sights of the usual type, 
I do not believe that you have the accuracy and 
skill, shooting from the prone position, without 
using a sling, to make anything better than six- 
inch groups at 100 yards. 

If, on the other hand, this gun has been ac- 
curately sighted-in with a good peep sight on the 
bridge of the receiver, then you should be 
able to cut the groups down when shooting with 
the sling strap from the prone position to about 
2% inches at 100 yards and about 3 to 3% 
inches at 150 yards. Of course, the rifle is not 
designed primarily for target shooting, but the 
99G model has a heavier barrel than the old 
standard .250-3000 and should give better re- 
sults than you are getting. There is no question 
whatever about that. 

How about the action? Is it a take-down 
rifle? There may be some play there. Take-down 
rifles never give as good accuracy as solid-frame 
weapons. How about the stock? Is it loose? If 
it needs tightening up, you will most certainly 
get wild groups. I don’t think for a moment that 
increasing the weight of the bullet will have any 
material effect upon the accuracy of your rifle. 
Of course, you can try the 100- -grain Western 
cartridge. You may find that it suits your rifle 
better, but I really doubt if you will get very 
much superior accuracy when shooting under 
the same conditions. 

First examine it to see that the action is very 
tight. I would tighten up the stock and the forend 
as much as possible. would equip it with a 
sling strap so as to shoot from the military posi- 
tion and with a peep sight if you haven’t got one, 
and you would then be prepared to judge whether 
the rifle was accurate enough when shooting 
from the prone position, that is, if you are 
sufficiently skilled to group your shots the way 
@ successful woodchuck shooter has to do. Of 
course, you may have an inaccurate barrel, but 
1 am inclined to doubt that, for it very seldom 

appens. 
SHootinc Eprror. 
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| NOW EVERY MAN 











CAN SMOKE A PIPE 





mellows your smoke... 
no other pipe does it 


Here’s the Christmas gift every man will value and use! Give him the beautiful New 
Drinkless Kaywoodie, the only pipe every man can smoke. Different from any other 


pipe, it does to pipe smoking what a mod- 
ern refrigerator does to food. Cools smoke! 
No harsh “bite”, no hot “sting.” Years 
work in our own laboratory and tests by a 
great University make it possible. Beware 
of imitations, all genuine pipes stamped 
with Clover Leaf and “Drinkless.” The 
gift that every man will enjoy for years. 
Above, No. 46, Ambera bit and Synchro-stem 


| $3.50, Thorn $4.00. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) |©1931, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 









Heres how it cools your smoke 


In MODERN REFRIGERATORS condensation Causes cooling. 
In the new DRINKLESS KAYWOODIB thE secret alloy causes 
condensation and cools smoke. 





And for cigarette smokers: New Tobacco Yello holder 








Ask 


the best shooter 


you know about 
L. C. Smith Guns 


OLLARS to doughnuts he és 

an L. C. Smith Gun shooter. 
He'll give you a better sales talk 
than we can; but just to high spot 
a little:—Smith Guns are cham- 
pionship guns, built by master 
gunsmiths over nearly a half cen- 
tury. They’re bored, balanced and 
fitted with the care and cunning 
which only such long experience 
can teach. You'll find L. C. Smith 
Guns in the hands of the best 
shooters wherever game is shot or 
clay birds’ smashed. See one at 
your dealer’s and write us for pic- 
tures and descriptions. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN* 
69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building—San Francisco, Cal. 
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HAN DCARV 
This is one of 
several paint- 
ings with hand- 

e carved wildfowl 

motifs on sale 

by Abercrom- 
bie & Fitch, 

New York. To 

order from yout 

own specifica- 











tions through 

them or to 
A.d. Dando, Box 6 6 
Philadelphia, Penna. 














WALNUT GUN STOCKS 


Shotgun Stocks built to measure + $50.00 up 
Rifle Stocks built to measure . . . .00 up 
Genuine Circassian Walnut Shotgun ar 11 


Genuine Circassian Walnut Rifle Blanks 

a so le ey 6, a eee 
New Barrels for Shotguns, Rifles, Luger & Mauser Pistols. 
Fine Guns expertly Repaired, Refinished and Reblued. 
Actions overhauled, adjusted, and parts made. 
Shotguns and Rifles built to special order. 
Springfields Restocked, Scopes and Mounts. 
Full Line Paper Targets . . . Club & Shooters’ Accessories. 
Complete line new Guns, Shells, Cartridges, Accessories. 
Our full line priced and described in our catalogue. 


| Visit our Showroom or send us your requirementsqy 
or send 25c instamps for 144 page gun catalogue. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.) , New York 
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WHY NOT SKEET IN THE ARMY? 


AST month, in this Department, I 
commented upon the admirable 
skeet ground which the officers at 

Governor’s Island had arranged for their 

personal amusement. The last time I was 

there, two of the participants had driven 
all the way from Fort Totten, which is 
situated at Bay Side, at the head of Long 

Island Sound. 

I happen to know Fort Totten well and 
it has equally good facilities for the 
arrangement of a skeet field. In fact, the 
thought comes to mind that I do not-know 
an Army post which, to the best of my 
ntemory, could not support one. 

We all know that conventional trap 
shooting is part of the army-flyer’s train- 
ing, it being recognized during the war 
as one of the best means of building up 
quickness of perception and a knowledge 
of pace and time, not to mention accuracy 
with a machine gun upon a moving target. 
Nor was this all theory. I happened to 
be acquainted with a good many aviators 
assigned to pursuit squadrons and being 
so interested in the gun, I naturally asked 
them what they thought of clay-target 
shooting. Frankly it seemed to me to be 
a far cry from breaking a clay to bring- 
ing down a mortal enemy from the clouds. 
One and all they were emphatic in their 
declarations that they considered such 
shooting of real value in training combat 
flyers. 

Several years ago I was invited to meet 
René Fonck, the greatest surviving ace 
of the French Flying Service—the man 
who is accredited officially with the bring- 


ing down of some eighty enemy planes in 
the late war. During the course of the 
dinner, I asked him to what he attributed 
his phenomenal success. Unhesitatingly he 
said it was his ability to shoot straight, 
and a certain amount of luck. We must 
remember that this gteat flier was never 
once wounded, and he achieved his entire 
reputation in the latter part of the war. 
His only injury was caused by a poor 
landing, when he struck his head against 
the cowl of the cockpit in his plane. 

In his opinion, superior ships, superior 
flying skill, or greater daring and coolness 
in the face of danger, had nothing to do 
with bringing him through—simply the 
fact that his method of attack was to 
open fire at long range. Because of his 
superior marksmanship, this method en- 
abled him to score upon his opponents 
before they were within hitting distance 
of him. Incidentally, our host told me that 
those who had hunted with Fonck in the 
South, while he was in this country, were 
of the opinion that he was one of the 
cleverest performers with rifle and shot- 
gun that they had ever seen. 

It is admitted that, in turning out avia- 
tors en masse to meet the pressing need 
during the war, our instruction at the 
training areas was devoted so exclusively 
to flying, that accurate shooting was often 
of necessity and by comparison neglected. 
Many flying men that were on the line 
told me that they were conscious of their 
deficiency in this respect, and this fact 
did not add to their confidence. 

Their method of attack was to reserve 


Skeet at Governor’s Island. Left to right: Col. Kenyon Joyce, Roy Swan of the Rem- 
ington Co., and Major-General Hanson Ely, U. S. A. 
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fire until they were virtually riding the | 
tail of an opponent, and then to try and 
stay there and pump lead into the fuselage 
of his machine. 

“You know”, said Capt. Fonck, at the 
time I questioned him, “even as a boy | 
was passionately fond of shooting. Why, 
today, if there is nothing else, | would 
as soon hunt rabbits, and I believe that 
my success can be attributed to my 
familiarity with sporting arms, to a supe- 
rior degree, which enabled me to carry 
on my long-range fighting in the air.” 

After all, if one could not hit a duck 
on the wing with a shotgun, from the 
ground, he would have small chance of 
hitting an erratic plane with a machine 
gun from the seat of another ship, know- 
ing full well, all the time, that if he did 
not score first his target might get him. 

While I am no flyer, and would not 
presume to pose as an expert on the 
subject, I can think of no better practice 
for the flyer (other than the pursuit and 
breaking of toy balloons from the air) 
than skeet shooting with its multiplicity 
of angles and the speed with which it 
must be done. What else could so well 
teach one to swing and lead on a rapidly- 
moving objective: 

If straight target shooting benefited the 
flyer and admittedly it did, then skeet 
should do relatively ten times as much 
for him. There can really be no two ways 
about it. Not only is it good for the flyer, 
but in a measure it would be beneficial to 
any officer, particularly those subalterns 
commanding combat troops. No one can 
use a rifle quicker and to better effect 
at close range, where in the final analysis 
every important engagement is decided, 
than the man that has become proficient 
with the shotgun. Times without number, 
this fact was demonstrated during the war. 


N°? infantryman is fully efficient who 
cannot lie down and score at long 
range and no shotgun shooter is going to 
make a good soldier until he has qualified 
as a rifleman in the school of musketry. 
But, take one batch from Camp Perry who 
know nothing else but their infantry prac- 
tice, and another batch of partridge shoot- 
ers who have been schooled with the rifle | 
until they know it as a good soldier 
should, and let them get in striking dis- 
tance of each other, and Heaven help the 
target shooters, because they will need it. 

A first-class skeet ground can be laid 
out for about two hundred dollars. As 
I said, there is hardly a post in the 
country that has not the available room 
for one. The cost of equipment to the Army 
at the prices which they would have to 
pay for the material and soldier labor, is 
trivial, and they already have supplied 
shells and targets to the flying service. 

It is, of course, too much to expect 
that, in these days of economy, the Gov- 
ernment should shell out for skeet shoot- 
ing for the rank and file, when, if the | 
truth were known, the average soldier | 
does not get as much range work with 
his Springfield as he should. Nor has the 
soldier any money of his own to spend 
on that sort of thing. But the officers 
have, and as indicated at Governor's 
Island, I believe they would if they knew 
about it. i 

If the government provided skeet on 
the aviation reservations, in place of the 
conventional sixteen-yard traps, the others 
would soon have wind of it and I believe 
_ a es activity upon the part of 
seile ant at other posts would soon 
Pag ly - ‘ ay outs. And, of course, what 
"tle ol iggested as being a good thing 
“r 4\rmy aviation, goes for the Naval 
aviation stations also. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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NEVER A GIFT LIKE THIS BEFORE... 





A NEW 


FILMO 


PROJECTOR 


Easier than ever to operate— makes your home movies 
life size, theater-clear, theater-brilliant 


You have never had the opportunity to 
give so perfect a gift because this is the 
first Christmas of the new and vastly 
improved Filmo Projector. Though it 
can be set on a tiny tea table, the won- 
derful picture clarity and brilliance seen 
at a modern theater are brought to your 
own personal movies in your living 
room. Filmo’s scientific design gives 
movies of professional quality; its utter 


simplicity lets a child operate it. 


There are no belts—feed and take-up 








reels are wholly gear-driven. Projected 
film is rewound automatically. Threading 
mechanism is automatically illuminated. 
The turn of a knob centers picture on 
screen. A new lateral reflector adjustment 
strikingly improves Kodacolor results. 
The direct lighting system gives un- 
equalled illumination. 

This Christmas, give a Filmo Personal 
Movie Camera and Projector. Let Filmo 
bring a lifetime of genuine pleasure to the 
one you think of first at Christmas. See a 
Filmo dealer today or write to us for com- 
plete literature. But hurry . . . the 25th 
is not far off. Filmo Cameras and Projec- 
tors may be equipped (under license from 
Eastman Kodak Company) for use of Ko- 
dacolor film for home movies in full color. 


“WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET— 
WITH FILMO” 


At left, the Filmo 70-D, pronounced the finest Personal 

Movie Camera. $245 and up. Other Filmo Cameras 

range from $92 for the Filmo 75 Field Model Camera— 

neat and trim and slender— to $140 for the Filmo 70, 

the original personal movie camera, with a versatility 

and flexibility second only to the Filmo 70-D. Filmo 
Projectors range from $198 and up. 


POCO CSCO EE SEEEEEEEOEE EEE ESOS EEE EEEE EEE EEEE EEE ESESESESESEES EEE EEEEEEE EES ESEESEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEESEEEOEEOOES 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete 
information [) on the new Filmo Model 
J Projector and (J on other Filmo Per- 
sonal Movie Cameras and Projectors. 


Name...- 


Address. 


oo 





THE XIVth OF JOHN 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Yes,” I replied, “and what’s more!” 

I took a hearty swig of the rare, cour- 
age-building fluid and suggested that 
Horace pour himself a “smile.” He met 
this with what amounted to a “laugh” 
that aroused my admiration, if not appre- 
hension. “Mister Nash,” he reproached, 
“I ain't nevah befoh in dis life seed you 
tamper wid de demon rum !” 

“Well,” I affirmed, “I hope to never 
have better occasion for use of another.” 

And Horace said, “Ain't it de trufe!” 

Still a bit unstrung but recovering, we 
hoisted the outfit, pegged the skiff and set 
out to explore. A hint of dawn pallor 
smudged the east. Climbing to the crest, 
we crossed the neck, looking for human 
tracks. Not a trace! We found plenty of 
goose sign. Dead center in the open bar 
we dug in—twenty minutes of spelling, 
with the off man setting up the decoys. 
Our pits were thirty yards apart. A south- 
west breeze fanned our necks, and the 
decoys led back into the hollow square of 
a death-trap pocket. 

Our first customers came from down 
river and the home bar. Their penciled 
line, looming abruptly against half-light, 
mounted the plateau, saw our set, pitched 
down and broke into a gaggle of conver- 
sation. To this day, I believe that our 
decoys were the first to take toll from that 
sand spit. Then our visitors ceased talking 
and sailed straight in with a roar of wing- 
whiff and back-peddling. Their paddles 
were scraping through the opening when 
my first swath of twos mowed down a 
lapped pair and raked a third skimming 
not two feet from the sand. With birds 
massed heavily over him, Horace arose 
and pulled down a fourth. 


ARDLY had we retrieved the slain 

when from over the woods behind 
us, evidently coming from some roost lake, 
swooped a second flock. One almost un- 
suspicious circle, and in they rushed! 
Three stayed behind. Business quieted 
temporarily, Meanwhile burly dark clouds 
ran the oncoming sun out of business. 
Wind freshened! Flock after flock of 
geese traded up-river. Shots at one outfit 
frequently scared off another bunch at- 
tempting to make the profiles. 

Of such flights are tke goose hunter’s 
dreams made. But with sixteen down and 
two cripples in the river, we called it a 
day as far as the honkers were concerned. 
There was no limit in those days, but even 
then I did have a conscience. Few times 
have I ever seen greater opportunity for 
actual slaughter. It was coming noon. 
Time to eat a bite and do some exploring. 
It required two trips to lower the set and 
stow it, geese and all, in the tub. Horace 
boiled the kettle in a clump of willows. 
We counted any number of flocks still 
coming to the bar while we lay there 
munching sandwiches. 

Investigation inland revealed a promised 
land of sport. Within a quarter of a mile, 
but too far off for a shot, we flushed a 
gang of wild turkeys. Farther on, hidden 
among the cottonwoods and willows off 
the main bar, we came to a stumpy, 
shallow lake literally alive with mallards, 
teal and sprigs. What a sight it was, and all 
ours for the shooting! While skies dark- 
ened I called from the bank and got down 
a dozen or more circling hens and drakes. 

It was well past mid-afternoon when, 
heavily laden, we lunged from the under- 
growth and flung our bag into the boat. 
By now we had a load in that craft, too. 

\ half gale had risen. Sand spouts whirled 
overhead. The lagoon was comparatively 
quiet, but the river beyond was a mass of 





Once past the rim’s 


seething whitecaps. D " 
protection, we would be in for something. 


That we knew full well, for up-current 
wind blows a double heavy chop. After 
the morning's fright, neither of us had 
stomach for much more trouble. A full 
mile of it lay ahead! 

“Sho’ looks bad, Mister Nash,” opined 
Horace. “You reckon us kin make it? 
Maybe us better try to make de other bar 
ahead an’ walk home. I'd ruther make fo’ 
trips walkin’ dan one swimmin’, Tell you 
de trufe, Cap’n, I done jest natcherly lost 
my taste foh dis river. I wants to keep de 
ground under my feet—if I ever gits it 
dar agin!” 

“It may get worse,” 
get going.” 

Carefully adjusting the load to throw 
the boat’s nose high, we held to the lee 
of the bar and then shot from cover. 
Instantly we bucked a slogging welter. 
Three minutes later we had lost all count 
of time and distance. Wind gouged, and 
waves battered. It was drawing dusk. 
Showers of spray and water sloshing my 
ankles told their own uneasy story. 

“Cap'n,” stuttered Horace, “dis boat 
is gittin’ logy.” 

We were taking a bad beating. Just then 
I caught the wind-blown “pop-poppetty- 
pop” of a gas engine. As we leaped from a 
wave trough I had a flash of old Ed’s big 
fishing boat careening a circle through 
the gloom. Then a rain squall biotted sal- 
vation from sight. Horace yelled en- 
couragement. Up to us curved the rescue 
boat, and Ed, an oilskinned, bareheaded 
helmsman hurled a hissing rope over 
Horace’s clawing arms. In a trice it was 
doubled to a thwart, and half an hour 
later we were fast to the dock. 

Ed practically made history of the 
French brandy, and his rising paeans of 
praise followed us as we swung off into 
the night. Up the road a piece, a newly 
thrown tree forced us into a detour that 
only Red Fox’s sixth sense plucked from 
the pitchy darkness. With unerring in- 
stinct he entered the gap and stopped. 

“Lemme light a cig’rette, please, suh,” 
said Horace. 

I don’t know why, but I raised a ward- 
ing hand. Red Fox made a half-step. My 
guarding palm struck and closed about a 
fang of cold barbed- wire! Even as I yelled 

“Whoa!” it sank in and snagged. Horace 
gave a startled cry of pain. Red Fox 
stopped. We backed off and struck a light. 
My right palm was punctured and torn. 
Horace had a two-inch rip across his 
throat. Some negro share-cropper, mov- 
ing to a cabin near by, had carelessly left 
a clothes-wire. 


I countered. “Let's 


DID justice to the worthy repast that 

Molly had waiting. Horace’s voice, 
mouthy from his own contact with ample 
victuals, floated from the kitchen: 
“Mighty nigh runned ovah by de boat— 
putty much drownded in de storm—an’ 
my th’oat almost cut in two ’ginst de 
bob-wire.” 

Molly groaned in sympathy, and spoke 
from the doorway, “Cap'n, you sho’ gwine 
say yo’ prayers dis night, ain’t you?” 

All alone in the club-room, before bed- 
time, I was pondering things when Hor- 
ace entered. Standing beneath the swing- 
ing lamp, he shook out his “specs” and 
opened a dog-eared Bible. Now I see the 
bulk of him, silhouetted against a dim 
background of gun lockers, shell boxes 
and stacked decoys. 

Finding his place and lowering the 
book, he said: “Mister Nash, whin dat 
boat was fixin’ to fly all ovah us, does you 
know de fust thing I thought about? Well, 
suh, ’twas dat li'l new baby at yo’ house 
—an’—an’ po’ Miss Irma.” 
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I ceased smiling at the anticipated ser- 
mon. We used to have them of nights— 
everything from spiritualism to Daniel in 
the lion’s den. How he had plumbed my 
own poor thoughts ! 

“Y’know, suh,” he continued gravely, 
“I knows Gawd's word fum kiver to kiver, 
but mah favorite Gospel is de Fo’teenth 
o’ St. Jawn. Heah ’tis now, suh.” As he 
tossed back his head to focus a reading 
point the iodined throat gash was 
brought into vivid relief. He smiled aside 
at me. “Whin I seed dis mawnin’ how near 
to death us was, I begin repeatin’ to 
mahse’f—I say—‘Let not yo’ heart be 
troubled : ye believes in Gawd, believe also 
in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have 
told you.’” 

Somehow I couldn’t look up. The silver 
loyalty and golden faith of it all suddenly 
brought moisture to unstrung eyelids. On 
and on droned the darky’s humble Te 





VERY duck hunter has at 

‘some time or other had a 
heavy flight of birds tumble in 
unexpectedly. “A BLUEBILL 
DAY” was one of those times 
for Gordon Mac Quarrie. In the 
January issue. 











Deum through St. John. “‘I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life,’” he chanted, 
almost in exaltation: “ ‘no man cometh un- 
to the Father, but by me.’” I managed to 
steady and look again. Horace was say- 
ing: “I had done prayed to mahse’i— 
down to verse thirteen-—whin I heared 
dem waves a-rushin’ off'n de barge- 
boat ; so I says, ‘Lawd,’ I says, ‘what You 
tells us is, Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do.’ Den, as you 
‘members, suh, come dat big wave an’ 
flammed us right on out o’' de way o 
death—whilst I was still a-prayin’.” 

There was triumph in the darky’s voice. 
He closed his Bible and, almost musingly, 
said, “‘If ye shall ask any thing in my 
name, I will do it. ” Turning toward the 
doorway, he added gently: “An’ whin us 
was miliin’ round out dar ’mongst all dem 
wild watahs an’ de darkness, I skipped on 
down to verse eighteen, whar He say, 
‘I will not leave you comfortless: I will 
come to you.’ An’ den, suh, I looked up 
th’ough dem roahin’ winds an’ rain, an’ 
sho’ nuff, heah come ol’ Mister Ed’s boat!” 

Maybe Horace thought I was just tired 
and inattentive—but I wasn't. From the 
clock-winding, he asked, “Does us shoot 
in de Teal Hole in de mawin’?” 

Fighting something out of my voice, I 
replied, turning out the lamp, “Yes—the 
Teal Hole ought to be a good shoot on 
this wind. Good-night—and—thank you 
kindly, Horace.” 

What fired this train of reflection was 
the marriage of my daughter—the baby. 
I realize now that the average duck-shoot- 
ing dad undergoes no end of self-examina- 
tion as the moment nears for a one and 
only duckling to spread young w ings for 
the mating migration. So, when the organ 
pealed its summons and the bride and I 
stepped off down the long aisle, I was 
wishing that old Horace could be among 
the family servants and colored friends ! 
noted in the pews reserved for them. Up 
front I spotted two or three goose hunters, 
odd-looking in their wedding scenery. 

A few moments later I had “given this 
woman in marriage” and retired to Irma’s 

consoling presence. It was, it always is 
and ever shall be beautiful—this plighting 
of troth sealed in Youth’s perfect adora- 

tion. A wave of flowering incense off it 
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nocence! A vast organ pulsating soft al- 
lure to abiding faith. Somehow, though, 
I found myself peering through something 
away back yonder—at the murk of a dark 
river—death clutching in the offing—at a 
tiny face peeping up through pink blankets 
—at a mother’s rapture. Then, as swiftly, 
dusk again—the Charles River basin—the 
Old Man’s voice—and coxey’s too—legs 
—drive— feather — wrists—catch—voices 
lost in the roar of engulfing wash—numb 
wrists—whitecaps—old Ed’s white mane 
atoss—the rope’s end! 

Odd, how thoughts go racing. A peace- 
ful corner of Beaver Dam in bream fish- 
ing time—flowering willows—May-pops 
—Horace baiting baby’s hook and crying 
amid vast excitement, “Hold ’im, chile! 
Hold ’im!” as the little thing clings grimly 
to sawing cane, with line swishing franti- 
cally through sun-flecked waters. Good old 
Horace! But for him, perhaps— 

Vague mist thickens. There he is again, 
against the lamplight, thumbing his old 
dog-eared Bible. “De fust thing I thought 


‘bout was dat li’l new baby—an’ po’ Miss | 
Irma.” Why, that’s the baby, up there now | 


—safe and sound—with Walter! 
Horace’s voice again: “The Fo'teenth o’ 
Jawn—‘Let not yo’ heart be troubled— 
where I am, there ye may be also—the 
way, and the truth, and the life—whatso- 


ever ye may ask in my name—I will come | 


to you.’ ” 

The mist is all too thick now—the old 
sand-bar—recurring melody from files of 
geese dwindling—lost—through the years. 

Recessional boomed! I must have been 
dreaming—it must be time to pick up. 
Sundown and dreams. But no! For there 
was Irma, patting my hand and smiling 
the dear old smile up at me through wet, 
joyous eyes. Surely I had been listening to 
some one! And now—I know. 


DUCKS! DUCKS! DUCKS! 
(Continued from page 32) 


throw any mud, but work for the best | 


interest of all. 
FIELD AND STREAM has received a few 





letters from isolated sections of the far | 


North contending that there is no short- 
age of birds. Undoubtedly the concentra- 
tion of waterfowl in such sections has 
made these men honestly believe the birds 
more plentiful than in former years. Due 
to the drought, a concentration of birds on 
remaining water areas during the shoot- 
ing season may cause gunners to feel that 
no shortage exists. 

Last week I was along the Mississippi 
River. Yesterday I spent the day along 
a section of the Missouri where in years 
gone by I have had most wonderful shoot- 
ing. Both streams were lower than I had 
ever seen them. Famous waterfow! lakes 
in the valleys were dry. 

A special bill passed Congress a year or 
so ago appropriating $250,000 to purchase 
the Cheyenne Bottoms in Kansas as a 
game refuge. This tract, once famous as 
a waterfowl area, contains between 18,000 
and 20,000 acres. The Government has not 
yet completed negotiations for acquiring 
the tract. Incidentally, at the present 
time it is reported to be bone dry. 

What is the answer? Such a condition 
will mean a heavy concentration of birds 
during the migration. Wherever there is 
water, there are apt to be great flights of 
fowl. Some favored sections may report 
“the best shooting in years.” Don’t base 
your opinion of the waterfowl] situation 
on such concentrations. 

Unless the shooters of this coun- 
try wake up, their duck shooting will be 
taken from them. Law-makers will con- 
tinue to follow blindly that wrong road 
of shorter seasons and lower bag limits. 
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The Best of the New Sporting Books 





The Bobwhite Quail 


Its Habits, Preservation and Increase 
by Herbert L. Stoddard 


Foreword by Col. Lewis S. Thompson 
64 pages of half-tone illustrations and 4 color plates by E. R. Kalmbach 


“This is by far the most complete book of its kind ever attempted. 


Every sportsman, conservation worker, game breeder, and bird student should have a 


copy.’’—American Game. 


(Also a limited autographed edition with an etching by Frank W. Benson. 


Marsh and Mudflat 


by Major Kenneth Dawson 


With 16 illustrations from dry points and etch- 
ings by Winifred Austen, R. E. 


A vivid description of an enthralling 
pastime—wild fowling; filled with superb 
etchingsof wild geese, widgeon, mallard, and 
other marshland denizens. $6.00 


$6.00 
$60.00) 


A Bird Painter’s 
Sketch Book 
by Philip Rickman 


Profusely illustrated in line and color by the 

author 
Intimate details of the habits and be- 
havior of birds described and drawn by a 
distinguished field naturalist and bird painter. 
$10.00 


The Modern Shotgun 


Vol. |: The Gun 


Vol. Il: The Cartridge Vol. Ill: The Gun and Cartridge 


by Major Gerald Burrard, D.S.O. 


This is the first new reference book on the shotgun in twenty years. 


In its three volumes 


it covers the whole subject exhaustively, containing information never before published. All 

the various types of actions are explained and their respective merits considered impartially. 

“Thoroughly up to date, amazingly thorough, accurate, and well illustrated.’“—The Sportsman. 
Each Volume $5.00 


A Fisherman's Angles 
by Patrick R. Chalmers 
illustrated from 24 dry points by Norman 
Wilkinson 

A fisherman can open these pages any- 
where and find enjoyment. There are essays, 


verses, character sketches, stories—all by a 
well-known writer on sporting subjects. 
$ 


Collected Rhymes of 
Flood and Field 


by Patrick R. Chalmers 
Profusely illustrated by Frank Adams 


Ringing verses about outdoor sports— 
the chase, hunting, fishing, and the like. The 
book is also aotie for the numerous draw- 
ings by the famous English artist, Frank Adams. 

$6.00 


Gun Dogs, by Patrick R. Chalmers 


With 12 color plates by R. Ward Binks 
In this unusual bookethe author describes the origin of the 
dogs, how they got their names, and many (gay 
other interesting and little-known facts. Mr. Binks, the illustrator, - 72% 
was recently commissioned by King George to paint the dogs at _<2eime 


well-known sportin 


Sandringham. 
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$10.00 = 


at leading bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKE, 
INDICATOR QOWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKIO 


FOR XMAS 


Get an Ithaca for Christmas. Ithacas have 
most reliable selective single trigger and 4 safety points, 
3 more than other guns have. 
Ithaca lock speed will improve your shooting. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 , 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Bex 11 , 





OROINARY SAFETY. “S" APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “RED SPOT? 
APPEARS WHEN GUN IS SAFE. 
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A short season always means a heavy kill, 
for so many gunners are afield that birds 
can not find a resting place. Daily bag 
limits mean little, as the bulk of the birds 
are killed by that great army of gunners 
who kill only two or three in a day. The 
fellow who gets the limit is very much in 
the minority. He always has been. 

When the reduction of seasons was first 
proposed, we asked our readers for an 
expression of opinion: whether they pre- 
ferred a shortened season or closed season 
ior one year, provided unbiased investiga- 
tion proved that the birds were in dire 
straits. This request was printed in the 
October issue. Before the magazine was 
off the press, the matter had been settled 
and the Government had shortened the 
waterfowl season to one month. 

In spite of this fact, we received thou- 
sands of replies to this questionnaire. 
Eighty per cent of those replies voted 
to close the season entirely rather than 
shorten it. Of the first 1,500 votes that 
were sorted and tabulated, 1,197 were for 
a closed season for one year, and 303 
favored the one-month period. 

This vote can be viewed in two ways. 
First, that 80 per cent of the duck shooters 
realize once a season is shortened, it is 
almost impossible to get it extended again 
to its former length. ‘History proves this. 
Second, that the big majority of the duck 
shooters of this country are willing to 
forego ali of their sport if the birds have 
seriously been reduced. This generous at- 
titude shows that the duck shooters are 
sportsmen in the finest sense, but it also 
shows how quickly the grand sport of 
wildfowling could be legislated right out 
of existence, maybe never to return. 


UPPOSE the season had been closed 

entirely for one year, and next summer 
the drought continued. With the restriction- 
ists and sport prohibitionists in the saddle, 
we would probably see a five-year closed 
season put on the statute books. Then they 
would sit by complacently and wait for 
the birds to come back. This has been the 
course followed by restrictionists always. 

I tell you, we must stir ourselves if we 
do not wish to see the end of waterfowl 
shooting in America. For years FIELD AND 
SrreAM has been preaching “Save water 
areas!” One of the best things we could 
do for this country would be to abolish 
the Reclamation Service, whose mission 
in life is to drain lakes. We have too much 
land lying idle now. We have too much 
land under cultivation, but we haven't too 
many duck lakes or too many ducks. 

Let’s get busy and reflood many of the 
areas unwisely drained! Let’s dot this 
country with refuges that are drought- 
proof ! Give wild ducks and geese water sanc- 
tuary, and the gun will never hurt them. 
They are uncanny and superwise where 
refuges are concerned. 


You will find another coupon at the end of 
this article. If you did sign, don’t send ina 
second coupon, as all returns will be listed 
alphabetically and repeaters thrown out. 
Pass it on to one of your duck-hunting 
friends to sign. Get every gunner you 
know to sign a coupon and send it in. Talk 
with your club members. Impress upon 
them the necessity for action. The more 
names we poll in favor of the one-dollar li- 
cense the surer we are to convince Con- 
gress that the sportsmen are willing to 
pay their way. 


UCKS for a dollar” is the slogan. 

We must produce. Surely the shoot- 
ers of this country will be glad to finance 
the return of good duck shooting. 

In years gone by our Northern and 
Western States raised millions of water- 
fowl each year. I have seen Nebraska 
sand-hill lakes black with young canvas- 
back. A few years ago every prairie slough 
in the sand-hill country produced its quota 
of ducks. This condition existed in all our 
Northern prairie states. 

Then along came the drainer with his 
ditcher and shovel and drained our water- 
fowl up into Canada. Now drought is 
about to dry up the remaining brood stock. 

This is your battle and my battle. Every 
man who ever pulled a trigger on a wild 
duck should help put over this program 
for refuges. As soon as the bill is intro- 
duced we will give you the official number 
so you can contact your Senators and 
Congressman at once. 

At the meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners held at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, on September 24th and 25th, a 
unanimous resolution was passed endors- 
ing the principles embodied in the original 
Game Refuge Bill. Seth E. Gordon, pres- 
ident of the American Game Association, 
spoke on the subject. He stated that the 
remedy for the present waterfowl situa- 
tion divides itself into five major phases: 

1. Ample breeding, feeding and resting 
grounds throughout their range. 

Adequate enforcement of the regula- 
tions to stop poachers, duck bootleggers 
and commercial slaughter. 

3. The breeding of wild ducks by states, 
clubs and individuals. 

4. Protection of the birds against their 
natural enemies on the breeding grounds. 

5. Negotiation of a migratory bird 
treaty with Mexico. 

The last three points are undoubtedly 
important. Observers on the breeding 
grounds know the damage done to nesting 
waterfowl by crows and other predacious 
birds and animals. A treaty with Mexico 
is needed. Negotiations to this end have 
been carried on for some time past, and it 
is hoped that before long they can be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
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The crux of the situation, however, 
centers on the first two phases. To estab- 
lish refuges and to enforce existing laws 
require money. Only three means of pro- 
viding this money have ever been sug- 
gested: direct appropriation from Con- 
gress, a tax on ammunition or a [Federal 
license. No man could be sufficiently op- 
timistic to believe that Congress would 
appropriate large sums of money at this 
time for bird protection. Senators and 
Congressmen have repeatedly discouraged 
the idea of diverting from the general fund 

a special tax, such as a sales tax on am- 
munition. Therefore, the only method 
open is the Federal license whereby the 
man who derives the sport pays for the 
protection of the birds he hunts. 

We need money now—not next year. 
Therefore, the American Game Associa- 
tion will go before Congress with a bill 
which will ask that $25,000,000 be pro- 
vided through the issuance of special 
bonds at the rate of $5,000,000 annually 
for five years to purchase, lease and main- 
tain migratory-bird breeding, feeding and 
resting grounds. These bonds will be re- 
tired from funds collected through a $1 
Federal license to hunt migratory game 
birds. The program will be continued 
thereafter from said revenue. Licenses in 
the form of a stamp will be available at 
post offices and must be attached to state 
licenses. The landowner will not be re- 
quired to take out a license when hunting 
on lands whereon he resides if his state 
makes such an exemption, 


HE bill will provide that not less than 

70 per cent of the income from this 
fund will be used to purchase, lease and 
administer breeding grounds and refuges. 
The balance of the money will be used to 
stop the bootlegging and unlawful killing 
of migratory birds. The measure will also 
provide that funds may be expended in 
the establishment of migratory-bird breed- 
ing grounds in Canada under a workable 
plan to be evolved by the officials in charge 
or by an international migratory bird com- 
mission established for that purpose. State 
and Federal codperation will also be pro- 
vided for in the establishment of breeding 
grounds and refuges on a fifty-fifty basis 
of participation in costs, such jointly pur- 
chased areas to be turned over to the states 
and administered under the general Fed- 
eral regulations. 

There is no time for bickering. We need 
action now! This bill, which will be in- 
troduced at the opening of Congress, must 
be passed promptly. 

Recently an official of the Federal Gov- 
ernment said to me: “We have an effi- 
cient corps of land buyers and engineers. 
If we had the cash, we could put the ducks 
back in short order. We know exactly 
where and how great breeding areas could 
be restored. But we can 
not work fast enough 








We have already start- 
ed and are on our way. 
The bill, modeled after 
the original Game Refuge 


Congress by the Ameri- 
can Game Association 

Last month we asked 
you to sign a coupon 


favoring the passage oe 
of such a bill, so that we 
would know just how Address 


much support we will 
have when we go to 
Washington. Thousands 
of coupons have already 
been received, and they 
are still coming in. If 
you didn’t sign up last 
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To prevent duplication in mailing, are you a subscriber 


578 Madison Ave. 


GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 


Bill, has been drawn ARE you willing to get behind the FIELD AND 
and will be sponsored in STREAM campaign for a real Game Refuge Bill with 
a Federal tax of $1.00? 


or news-stand buyer? 


Mail coupon to GAME REFUGE BILL CAMPAIGN 
FIELD AND STREAM New York, N. Y. 


under present laws to 
get anywhere. What we 
need is money.” 

Let’s give him that 
money, you and I and 
the other fellow who 
likes to hunt ducks. 
Let’s give him a dollar 
a year—this year and 
next year and every 
year thereafter, until 
there are so many ducks 
that the farmers com- 
plain of crop damage. 
Let’s keep it up until the 
cry is to lengthen the 
season, not shorten it. 

Ducks for a dollar! 
Why not? 

Sign the coupon. 














month, do so now! 
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THAT BOY DOG 
(Continued from page 20) 


self. Otherwise they are mercifully dis- 
posed of. I prefer never to sell or give 
away any of my dogs.” 

At the other end of the line there was 
a dead silence for a fraction of a second, 
then a snort and the bang of a receiver 
viciously slammed on the hook. Harry 
Sheldon, visualizing his fellow sports- 
man’s anger, shook with laughter. Wheth- 
er his dog actually won over Page’s en- 
tries or not remained to be seen, but his 


revenge for Page’s refusing to sell him a | 
human | 


dog was an actuality. He 
enough to find revenge sweet. 

Up in Canada the trials went on. At last 
two trainers were getting ready to put 
their dogs down in a final heat which 
would decide the Manitoba Derby Win- 
ner. Page’s setter, Star of Greystone, and 
Sheldon’s Boy Dog had been the victors 
over the rest of the field, but to judge the 
better of the two had been impossible. The 
judge had, therefore, recalled the two 
dogs to run a special heat as brace mates. 

At the appointed hour John Dewey 
brought the setter bitch out on a lead, 
and Hunt advanced with his dog. “Are 
you ready, gentlemen?” said one of 
judges. 

“Ready, sir,” came both replies. 

“Cut loose your dogs!” These words in- 
troduced one of those heats which are 
talked about for years afterward. Never 
were two dogs apparently so evenly 
matched. The whole gallery became ex- 
cited, and this was one heat where there 
were no stragglers. At times it was almost 
necessary to remind a few of the most 
interested followers that field-trial eti- 
quette demands that the gallery shall not 
crowd the judges. 

Perhaps first place might have been 
divided between those two contenders if, 
as some scientists contend, dogs cannot 


was 


reason. But with all respect to those 
learned men, That Boy Dog outwitted his 
rival. Boy, with his sire’s strange gift, 


followed his brain’s directions. 


LL these folks came out to see me work 
birds,” he probably said to himself, 
“and I’m going to give them an eyeful!” 
30th dogs went at the task of finding 
game with vim, and for a while a draw 
seemed inevitable; but Boy’s chance, 
though a slim one, came at last. He was 
smart enough to take it. Birds happened to 
be scarce on this particular course, and 
though the heat was nearing its close still 
no game had been found. The judges were 
anxious to make a find, as this would be 
a deciding factor. 

Dewey tried to ride his dog out, but 
both dogs seemed determined to hunt a 
strip of high cover in the middle of the 
course. Star swept in on the left, just as 
Boy came in a little lower down and on 
the opposite side. Almost immediately the 
bitch stopped staunchly. Dewey  dis- 
mounted and produced his gun, but the 
point was unproductive, the bird evidently 
having run. He therefore sent Star on. 

Boy was taking all this in from the 
other side of the cover, where he stood to 
back. He had no intention of letting any 
Possible chance to make game get away. 
As Star turned at right angles and started 
across the course away from the strip, 
Boy eased in and took her place. His 
training period on prairie chickens had 
been no longer than hers, but he had the 
wisdom of a veteran—he had caught on 
to the new game quicker than she. Mov- 
ing up slightly, he stopped, repeated this 
riormance, then with a rush went up 
several yards and pointed again. This 
time he refused to move. Hunt stepped in, 
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HE Colt Officers’ Model Target Re- 

volver has for years been the aristocrat 
of target arms. Now a new feature — coun- 
tersunk chambers — permitting use of the 
popular high speed cartridges makes its 
superiority even more positive. 

Made from forgings of the finest steels... every 
part finished, assembled and tested by master crafts- 
men. Hand finished action — exc 
ness and evenness of pull. Perfect oe Supreme 
accuracy certified by target tests. Colt Positive Safety 
Lock makes accidental discharge impossible. The 
Colt Officers’ Model is a firearm you’ll be proud 
to own. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Caliber .22 long rifle. Six shots, double 
action. Heavy .41 caliberframe. Adjust- 
able onenaee sights. Checked 
Back Strap, T: wer, w Lm~y Full 
blued finish. super 
smooth action. dh. ag ~ ry eon 
6 inches. Length oval, 11% inches. 
Weight, 38 ounces. 
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These internationally known sportsmen - 
naturalists will judge your entry 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
well-known explorer, naturalist 
and sportsman 
Mr. Prentiss Gray 
Founder and Editor, ‘‘Records of 
North American Big Game"’ 
Mr. Carl Rungius 
noted painter of big game, and 
veteran sportsman 
Your trophies remain yours. No entry fee is 
charged. In case of a tie, duplicate cash 
prizes and free James L. Clark-mounting 
will be awarded all trophies in the tie. An- 
lutely free. In addition, you will receive cash nouncement of winners will be made in this 
awards of the sums listed. magazine for April. 
Write today for full details of the contest, and of James L. Clark-taxridermy. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 


Big Game Hunters 


$500 Cash Prizes 
FREE CLARK-MOUNTING 


Enter your trophies for these awards 
Alaskan Moose, $125. 
Canadian Moose, $125. 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 
White-Tail Deer, $100. 


your head or heads of Big 
Game listed above, killed and delivered to 
the Studios for mounting, before February 1, 
1932, will be James L. Clark-mounted abso- 





If judged best, 
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and up went a big cock, Boy remaining 
steady to wing and shot. The heat was 
finished—the laurels won. 

Back in Alabama, Sheldon and Page 
received the news by wire almost simul- 


taneously. Over the telephone another 
conversation took place between their 
two lodges. 


“Hello, Sheldon, this is Page speaking. 
I've just got the news from the chicken 
trials. Your dog won fair and square, and 
I want to congratulate you. The next 
time you are in the market for a dog, 
come by and see me. I may be able to let 
you have another good one.” 

And thus between the two men a real 
friendship was born, for: 

“There is neither East nor West, 
der, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two true sportsmen stand face to 
face, though they come from the ends 
of the earth! 


FROZEN MATCHES 
(Continued from page 33) 


Bor- 


over the first ten miles, making at least 
five miles per hour. This is not fast snow- 
shoeing by any means, but it is fast when 
a fellow is breaking trail through eight 
to fifteen inches of light, loose snow. The 
worst trail lay in the open stretches of 
muskeg and tundra, where the snow was 
drifted badly. 

About fifteen miles out I found a nice 
cross fox tethered in a trap I had set 
on the last trip, and a little farther on a 
huge lynx. Both were frozen solid, of 


course. As the white owls, goshawks and 
ravens were very numerous, and an oc- 
casional wolverine was plundering the 


district, I did not want to hang the fur 
in a tree or cache it in a snowdrift, as a 
hunter sometimes does in an emergency. 
So I carried both along, intending to roll 
them in the tarp at the end camp and 
leave them in a regular cache until I came 
along with the dog team. After picking 
up those two pieces of fur, I decided to dig 
up and reset the balance of the traps. 
There was no hurry to reach the night 
camp, as I was going to need to sit 
around for fifteen hours anyway, building 
fires and killing time. 

I was barely able to keep my fingers 
warm as I stopped now and then to tinker 
with the traps. This drew my attention to 
the fact that instead of warming, the air 
was steadily becoming colder. About three 
in the afternoon, approaching darkness 
began to dull the dense patches of spruce. 
The atmosphere felt colder than fifty 
below. After each stop, I ran furiously to 
try to warm up sufficiently to attend to 
the next set. Carrying the two frozen an- 
imals, galloping on snow-shoes, and break- 
ing trail while setting such a fast pace 
was strength-sapping labor. 

Just after dark I stopped to cut a small 
spruce that was loaded with snow and 
hanging across the trail. Eager to use my 
arms, thereby helping to keep them warm, 
I swung viciously at the trunk. A twig 
deflected the blow, so that the head of 
the ax passed over the stem of the tree 
and the handle received all the strain an 
inch below the head. The handle remained 
in my hand, but the head sailed off into 
the soft snow beside the trail. In the 
murkiness | was unable to see where it 
landed, and no amount of digging re- 
vealed its hiding place. All the while 
I was digging and scooping snow my 
hands and, in fact, my whole body became 
colder and colder. 

Giving up the search for the ax head, 
I shouldered the frozen fur and staggered 
on toward the night camp. Losing the ax 
was not sufficient reason to worry about 
camping under a tree. I would have no 
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Soon the cramp in my chest became 
so painful that I was forced to lie down, 


difficulty dragging in plenty of down 
timber and pushing over a few standing 
dead trees. For kindling I could gather 
moss and twigs. 

But when I arrived at the camping 
place, scraped away the snow, piled up a 
neat heap of dry trash and started to look 
for a match, I found that my only supply 
was in the little emergency metal cylinder. 
With fingers cold as. ice and awkward as 
frozen flippers, I dug the match-box from 
its customary resting place. I realized as 
I fetched it forth that with my clumsy 
fingers I could never open it. Nevertheless 
I twisted at it a minute or more. Cursing 
the luck that I did not have the ax, with 
which I could soon pry it open, I whipped 
out a small pocket knife, promptly broke 
a blade, and cursed again, this time the 
fact that I didn't have my heavy hunting 
knife which I always carried on the to- 
boggan. 

All the time the fierce cold was biting 
like fury, actually stopping the circulation. 
Some persons have the supreme nerve to 
assert that you will not feel the sting of 
cold when you start to freeze. Such rot! 
There are few pains more soul-wrecking 
than freezing by degrees. 

Usually, when all other forms of exer- 
cise fail, a person can get warm by anger. 
I have seen many a man stage a great 
fit of running, jumping and cursing, ac- 
companied by violent pounding of arms, 
and wind up quite warm—even perspir- 
ing. As a rule, a hand can be warmed by 
holding it under the opposite arm. I tried 
everything that night. But my real active 
runs and jumps were just about all gone 
—used up on the fast trail of the daytime. 

After some effort I realized with horror 
that I had reached the point where I 
was unable to restore anything remotely 
resembling normal feeling in my fingers 
without a fire. A person can become so 
cold that it is useless to try to regain 
normal body heat by merely expending 
energy. This state is reached by slowly 
losing vitality on a long or fast trail, by 
gradually becoming chilled to the bone, 
and not having enough reserve vigor left 
to fight off the unrelenting attack of the 
cold. On days of intense and steady cold 
the moisture that evaporates from a per- 
son’s body remains in the inner layers of 
his clothing, making poor insulation 
against loss of body heat and even inviting 
the cold to enter. When a fellow begins to 
chill, the damp clothing freezes almost 
immediately. 

Often, while hunting or traveling, I 
have lain down and rested and even slept 
for a short time, but I could not risk 
keeping still longer than a minute or two 
that night, owing to the bitter, penetrating 
cold and my damp clothing. I hesitated 
only a minute to begin making a bow 
with which to start a fire in the primitive 
way, but the time had arrived when I must 
keep moving and keep the blood in cir- 
culation. My only course was to start back 
toward the home cabin—cold, sorely 
fatigued, and with twenty-five terrible 
miles ahead of me. 

Feeling the frost nipping various por- 
tions of my make-up as I dashed along, I 
was constantly breaking into such bursts 
of speed as my will power and tired body 
would permit. Needless to say, it became 
increasingly difficult to force myself to 
travel fast enough to hold my own with 
the savage and grim cold. Once, upon 
taking a deep breath, I noticed a severe 
hitch in the lower section of my lungs. 
Soon afterward the pain was so sharp that 
I was forced to stop, bend over, and 
breathe easily until the attack ceased. 
How I resented that short delay! It seem- 
ed to me that I could breathe with only a 
very small portion of the top of my lungs. 


curl up in a knot, and remain perfectly 
quiet. After several minutes of taking very 
short breaths, the pang lessened until | 
was again able to stand up and travel. 
After a quarter, a half, or a mile at most, 
the ache would begin again and shortly 
became aggravated to acute agony, where- 
upon my only resort was to lie down and 
again go through the process of scarcely 
breathing. Obviously the exposure had 
brought on some affliction similar to 
pleurisy. 

And all the while the wretched cold 
was mercilessly eating deeper. It was a 
sorry plight. I tenaciously carried on, not 
so much because I did not want to die 
on the lone polar trail, but the nearer the 
portals of a frozen Hades appeared, the 
more firmly rooted in my brain became 
the determination to beat the elements 
of the frigid trail and live to laugh at the 
trickery of a safety match-box. 

The struggle during the last five miles 
was too frightful to relate. I tumbled into 
the cabin more dead than alive. Deep in 
the ashes of a big, slow fire that I had left 
that morning still smouldered the remains 
of a tamarack knot. Dumping kindling 
and wood on top of a small flame that I 
managed to blow up, I rolled into a feather 
robe on the bunk and thawed out by 
degrees as the cabin became warm. 

Every toe and finger was frost-bitten. 
The flesh peeled from my nose, ears and 
cheeks. Since that trip my eyebrows have 
been nearly white, which is the only 
permanent reminder I have of the experi- 
ence. Though I have hit the trail many 
winters since, no sign of the pleurisy, 
if that was the trouble, has ever returned. 


‘One reason might be that I have guarded 


against making that kind of trip again. 

Incidentally, I took the match-box out- 
side the next day, and with great cere- 
mony I flattened the top of a frozen birch 
stump, laid the box on the flinty surface, 
procured the biggest and ugliest ax in 
camp, and after a couple of practice 
swings—whang! 

Of course, I still carry one of the 
things, but I don’t depend upon it when the 
bottle hangs at 58 below zero, as it did 
the night I floundered off on my hard- 
luck trail. It is another story when I 
happen to be poking around a slough in a 
small hunting canoe, armed with a 10- 
gauge double and seeking a meal in the 
form of a great gray honker, a big old 
mallard, or maybe even a juicy teal. 

After all, water-proof match-boxes are 
really water-proof, and I would hate to 
be without one. 


A FIVE-MINUTE MARLIN 
(Continued from page 21) 


phin are near by. One day I had Com- 
mander Hothan from H. M. S. Laburn- 
um out in my launch with me. Since we 
had no bait to troll for marlin I told him 
to put over a feather jig and he might 
get a dolphin. I said that if we could see 
the fairy terns feeding he would surely 
get one. He made no reply, but smiled, 
thinking it a very quaint “Tahitian leg- 
end.” 

Presently the boatman cried “Birds! 
sirds!” and ahead we saw two fairy terns 
circling around and gracefully fluttering 
down to the surface of the rough water. 
We put on more speed and followed them 
for five or ten minutes, until one made a 
big semi-circle and swooped down at the 
spot where the jig was trolling, seventy- 
five to one hundred feet behind the launch. 
Simultaneously with the bird’s swoop the 
line tore out, and a magnificent dolphin 
came leaping out of the water. 
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The natives here used to fish for dol- | 
phin commercially from their canoes. 
Once they had hooked one, they didn’t 
bring him aboard, but trolled him along 
behind the canoe on a line. They said that 
dolphin always travel in schools and that 
all the rest of them followed the one 
which was tied to the canoe; by this 
method they could catch the whole school. 

I have never tried this because, in the 
first place, I don’t want to catch a whole 
school of dolphin. In the second place, 
it takes much longer to land a dolphin 
on a light rod than to haul him in on a 
hand line, native style, and by the time 
I have landed one, the rest of the school 
is many miles away and has lost interest 
in its unfortunate brother or sister. But 
this proved to be a very successful method 
in former days. 

On the whole, fishing is more difficult 
around this South Pacific island than in 
other places, because of the great depth 
of the water and the difficulties in getting 
bait. But, on the other hand, the possibil- 
ity of hooking a new species, unknown 
to science, or of getting a bigger one than 
has ever been caught before, makes the 
game a fascinating one and provides good 
sport at any season of the year. 








DANGEROUS SURPRISES 
(Continued from page 38) 


Van Rooyen sent a bullet to the brain of | 
his pursuer. 

After their leader fell, and being no} 
longer able to get the man scent, the herd 
of four wheeled and dashed up-wind, which | 
they should have done in the first place 
but for the warning of their scout. As they | 
went, Van Rooyen wounded another, 
which natives afterward found dead. But 
it was too late to save his client, and after | 
a silent burial he was obliged to head for 
a magistracy, a hundred miles away, to 
report the tragedy. 

The big bull which had so strangely 
acted as rear-guard to the herd was cov- 
ered with scars from old wounds, both 
from muzzle loaders and spears. Van Roo- 
yen held that in flanking the herd he had 
adopted methods to foil the hunter which 
experience had taught him. I am inclined 
to agree. I may add that natives claim a 
much-hunted elephant will in turn become 
a hunter of men, and a successful one. | 

One similar instance occurred in Portu- 
guese East Africa some years ago. A fa- 
mous local hunter was following a herd 
with two clients, and at the moment they 
sighted the herd ahead they heard the 
angry note of an elephant behind them. 
They turned to find him coming at great | 
speed up the path, and scattered before his | 
rush. One man was caught and killed. | 
Wounded by the two others firing from 
trees, the bull cleared out after the van- 
ishing herd. 

The natives who had been following re- 
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ported that they had seen the bull emerge | LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 


trom cover and follow, and had fled for 
safety, being afraid to shout lest they draw 
his charge. Later, other natives said that | 
this bull—which had one broken tusk— 
had played the same trick on a party of 
native hunters some months earlier and 
had killed two of them. He was already 
known as The One Who Follows. 

For three days the two survivors fol- 
lowed the spoor to avenge their comrade, 
but no longer in single file. A dozen natives 
flanked the path on each side, proceeding 
through the bush parallel to the white men 
on the elephant path. At noon on the third 
day one of the scouts whistled softly and 
then fled before the rush of the cunning 
old bull from cover. Presenting his side to 
the white men as he chased the boy, he 
Teceived two bullets in the brain almost 
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simultaneously and fell for the last time. 
Immediately a crash of bush ahead told 
that the herd had been very close, and the 
bull had undoubtedly acted as rear-guard 
sentry. He, too, bore the scars of many 
hunts. 

It is seldom that an elephant has at- 
tacked in water. But that happened once 
on the Quando, and shows how malicious 
a hunted elephant can become. Wounded 
and followed by a party of Mampakush, 
the beast swam the Quando to escape. A 
canoe passed at the moment, and he 
promptly sank it and killed one of the 
occupants with a blow of his trunk. He 
apparently found satisfaction in this, for 
a week later an unlucky canoe passed the 
spot where he drank at dawn, and he at 
once plunged in and upset it. Both occu- 
pants were drowned. 

This elephant was killed a month later 
by a party of Barotse which surprised him 
while he was taking his evening drink at 
the river. The scars on his hide showed 
that in his case, too, the last hunt which 
drove him over the water was only one of 
many. 


WHEN IT’S LUCKY TO MISS 
(Continued from page 23) 


trick to shoot the first Pennsylvania white- 
tail you run across, either, or the first 
Idaho mule deer, or moose in several 
places I have hunted, if you are not par- 
ticular what you get. But picking a good 
head is another matter. The bulls are far 
from wary in the bugling season, but the 
cows are certainly alert enough, and any 
bull worth the shooting has plenty of 
cows watching out for him. However, it 
takes a lot more experience than most 
hunters ever acquire to enable a man to 
tell a really good head when he sees one. 

At the jump-off I made it clear to my 
guide that I wanted a good one, and re- 
lying on his judgment saved me from 
shooting any one of a dozen fair heads 
with six points to a side before the real 
heads were located. Of the bulls I saw, 
thirty-four had the full twelve-point 
heads, and twice we tried for real ones and 
lost out—bulls with long points, heavy 
beams and spreads which must have been 
fifty inches and better. Once the wind 

. switched, and the other time I just plain 
missed, which I discovered to my astonish- 
ment was a lot easier than it sounds on a 
beast of that size, Distance, light condi- 
tions and shooting angles are deceiving 
in an unfamiliar country. At the time, I 
had no idea that luck was with me when 
I missed. 

Once, riding along a ridge top, we dis- 
mounted on hearing a particularly hoarse, 
bellowing bugle in the timber far below. 
The safety on my rifle had been acting in 
so temperamental a fashion that I always 
rode with the magazine loaded but with 
the chamber empty when the rifle was 
in its scabbard. In that condition | laid 
it beside me when we sat down a little 
distance below the horses, waiting for the 
bull to bugle again so that we might get 
a better line on his direction. 

You can guess how I felt when the 
biggest black bear I ever saw suddenly 
appeared at a distance which later proved 
to be seventeen yards. He saw me about 
the same time I saw him; and although 
I didn’t lose any time in working the 
rifle bolt, that bear changed ends and got 
into cover so fast that when I raced down 
to where he had been I couldn’t even see 
a leaf stirring. Barring his startled 
“Whoof!” as he turned to go, I don't 
remember hearing a sound from start to 
finish. 

However, as a friend of mine used to 
say, every hunting trip either has a red- 


letter day in it or it hasn't. This one had, 
and the story of that day is the story of 
the fifty-first bull we looked over. 

By their bugling, we had located what 
sounded like two good bulls on a heavily 
wooded mountainside, and worked our 
way down-wind in mid-afternoon up to 
the rim-rock at timber-line. We were in 
no hurry. Toward evening the bulls should 
start bugling again, and we hoped to drop 
down to them and have a look. There 
were several bad gulches to cross; so we 
crossed one and sat down. 

Max and I had previously pooled ex- 
periences to prove that a single shot rarely 
disturbs game; so when a coyote trotted 
into view out of the next gulch, Max 
said, “Bust him!” I did; but if I’d had the 
slightest idea of what awaited me not 
more than five hundred yards from there, 
that coyote would have been as safe from 
me as if he’d been in China. As we finished 
skinning him out we heard the far bull 
bugle again, and soon the nearer one an- 
swered him. He didn’t sound very far 
away. 

“Let’s go look. Maybe we can see him,” 
said Max. 

It didn’t take very long to get there. 
Across a couple of gulches we went, then 
dropped down the slope as quietly as we 
could until Max abruptly ducked back and 
squatted, holding up a warning hand. A 
moment later he beckoned me to join him. 
“There are the cows,” he whispered. 
“Wait a minute.” 

All at once I saw him stiffen. He had 
shown me half a hundred bulls with 
hardly more emotion than if they had been 
cans of soup, but now for the first time I 
saw him really excited. “There’s the bull ! 
Shoot him! Bust him!” 

I peered around the edge of our cover. 
Well below us, somewhat obscured by the 
heavy jack-pines and heading directly 
away, I could see two elk. One was ob- 
viously a cow. The other stood with one 
side of the head concealed by brush, but— 

“Max,” I queried, “is that the bull, or 
is it a cow in front of a dead tree?” 

It was dark down there. That single 
antler was unbelievable, and I was really 
puzzled. 

“That’s the bull,” groaned Max as the 
elk started to move off. “Oh, shoot him! 
Don’t wait for him to turn around. Shoot 
him in the stern!” 

The great 180-grain open-point .30-06 
took him in the flank and ranged forward 
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into the body. He lurched, took a step or 
two, and was down in a cloud of dust. 
Then he started sliding. 

When we raced down to where he had 
disappeared, he was seventy-five yards 
down the slope, down but still kicking. I 
shot him again in the shoulders. He jerked 
convulsively and slid another twenty 
yards until his antlers caught precariously 
in a couple of smalt jack-pines. 

Max had raced ahead of me. “Do you 
mind if I shoot him again?” he called. 

As the altitude was around 9,500 feet, 
I just nodded assent and saved my breath. 

Max aimed carefully and fired, then 
dashed down and grabbed those horns for 
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dear life. For the first time I saw the why 
of all the hurry. Below the elk, another fif- 
teen yards of steeper, smoother ground 
ended in an abrupt, sheer drop off of forty 
or fifty feet. Another kick out of him, and 
what would have happened to that head 
is just too bad to think about. 

“He’s not an even twelve-pointer!” 
gasped Max. “He has eight on one side, 
and I guess you'd call it nine on the other. 
Lord, what a spread! You hold him while 
I go back to the horses for a rope.” 

When the elk was lashed securely 
against the hazard of the precipice, Max 
said, “Where’s your tape?” 

I already had it out, but the confounded 
thing was only four feet long. Although 
I stretched it as far as it would go, there 
was an unbridged gap. 

“The world’s record spread, according 
to Rowland Ward’s book, is sixty-four 
inches,” I finally managed in a queer, 
hushed voice. 

Max seemed suddenly elated; then a 
conservative light crept into his eyes as 
he remarked, “I'll bet this one goes sixty- 
two. But we won't bother any more until 
we get back to the ranch. I’ve got a real 
tape down there. And we won't saw this 
skull in half if I have to back-pack it out 
through the worst country in Wyoming!” 

It was a great moment when, some days 
later, we took the steel tape and stretched 
it across that spread. 

“Sixty-five and one-eighth, full,” I read. 

And that was that. 


WE GO A-FISHING 
(Continued from page 15) 


times come queerly human happenings. 

Once upon a time there was a famous 
medico whose chief failing, aside from 
the fees he charged for his professional 
services, was a passion for catching ex- 
ceptionally heavy trout. At least, that was 
the reputation he had built up among his 
friends for lo, these many years. 

Crotch-deep in the current of the Wil- 
lowemoc, one June day, the great man was 
hailed from the bank by an excited urchin 
who besought his immediate presence at 
a near-by farmhouse where a_ happy 
event was suddenly taking place—so 
suddenly, in point of fact, that there was 
no time to summon the local practitioner 
from the village. Being entirely human 
as well as skilful, the doctor sloshed a- 
shore in response to this cry from Mace- 
donia, made all speed across the meadows 
and, with what crude equipment the em- 
ergency afforded, soon assisted into the 
world a new and lusty addition to the 
Farm Relief Problem, 

That was that, and generously done out 
of the kindness of a really big heart. But, 
as the doctor was about to return to his 
fishing in somewhat the mood of a Boy 
Scout who has done his good deed for 
the day, confusion came creeping across 
the cornfields. Farm Relief Senior wished 
to know how much his latest heir weighed, 
despite the fact “thet there hedn’t been a 
set o’ scales into thet house fer twenty 
year, by ginger!” 

“Ain't ye got one o’ them spring-bal- 
ances fer weighin’ fish, Doc?” pleaded 
the father at last. “I would like to know 
the heft o’ the leetle cuss, so’s I could 
write it into the family Bible.” 

Yes, the doctor did “hev one o’ them 
there contraptions”—a faithful old one on 
which his finest catches had been weighed 
for years—and, carried away by the nov: 
elty of the idea, he rigged a cloth sling for 
the infant, hung it on the scales, and never 
thought of the peculiarity of that par- 
ticular instrument until he saw the in- 
dicator record a net weight of thirty- 
one pounds and eleven ounces. Well— 
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Even so, I assert and affirm that we 
fishermen do not quite deserve the repu- 
tation for wholesale prevarication which 
the public has pinned on us. We may ex- 
aggerate a little sometimes as a sort of 
antidote for the jibes which are frequent- 
ly our lot, but we’re not just a sifted set 
of unmitigated liars. What harm would 
it do if we were? For years the rest of 
the world has been jollying us and spin- 
ning endless idiotic yarns about our foibles 
and failings. Aren’t we entitled to some 
sort of retaliation? 

Consider, for example, the age-old 
legend about the country boy with his bent 
pin making a monkey out of the city man 
and his store outfit. Of all fishing fallacies, 
this is perhaps the most inane. Time and 
time again, especially along the trout 
stream, we see the birch-pole-barefoot-boy 
system outclassed ten to one by the city 
sport. 

The unbeatable exception, of course, 
is the intelligent countryman who, after 
a lifetime of observation along the water- 
side, has the sense and the ability to get 
first-rate tackle and use it right, but he 
is seldom met. There are hundreds of suc- 
cessful town and city anglers to every 
one of him, and many thousand who can 
fish large, concentric circles around his 
less progressive, average contemporaries 
of whatever age. 

One reason for this triumph of delicacy 
lover crudeness, of course, is that the game 


lot about men and men’s ways and, ex- 


ficions. No longer is it possible to lure 
him with any certainty on primitive tackle 
and by mere strength-of-arm methods. 
And then there is the wide-spread public 
belief that good fresh-water fishing has 
gone the way of the dodo and dinosaur, 
whereas as a matter of fact many, many 
regions offer better sport today than they 
did twenty years ago. Despite the devel- 
opment of the motor-car and its exploita- 


vation commissions in most of the states 
have fully kept up with the greatly in- 
creased toll levied on the streams under 
their respective jurisdictions. 





Y way of example, the New York Con- 

servation Department stocked into the 
public waters of that state over 10,000,000 
stream trout during 1929, and the entire 
distribution from its hatcheries and rear- 
ing ponds for that year totaled 1,036,925,- 
322—twenty-three different species, rang- 
ing from blue crabs to muskalonge, buck- 
eye shiners to shad. Is it any wonder that 
some of the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by the Department were to the effect 
that the improvement in local hook and 
line fishing during recent years was as 
much as 300 per cent, even though the 
same year saw over 600,000 licenses issued 
'o folk who wished to fish, hunt or trap 
within the state’s borders? 

You cannot laugh away these facts, es- 
pecially since they are indicative of what 
's going on practically all over the coun- 
try. Enlarged hatchery facilities, greater 
knowledge and experience in the practical 
phases of rearing and distribution, im- 
proved enforcement of sane protective 
4Ws, an awakening of public sentiment in 
lavor of conservation generally—these 
things are guaranteeing, it can safely be 
tated, the future of much of our fresh- 
Water fishing in America. 
‘. ere is a reason back of this whole 

ssiNess of going a-fishing and all that 
— thereto—a reason which, I some- 
imes think, is deeper and more clearly 
» Part of the American scene than is gen- 


frally realized, In constantly increasing 
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ish of today is no fool. He has learned | 


cypt in a few super-secluded regions, he | 
is likely to know the value of his sus- | 


tion of hitherto remote territory, conser- | 
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numbers we go forth to stream and lake 
not just to catch something to eat first 
}and lie about afterward, not just because 
'our families get on our nerves, not just 
| to disperse our money among more or less 
| worthy tackle stores, guides and country 
folk—but because we need to go. 

The daily strain of this old game called 
| life, its hurries and worries, its noises and 
confusions, its countless exactions great 
|and small, tax humanity more and more 
severely each year. Whether we admit it 
or not, many thousands of us must relax 
or crack. Periodical peace of mind and a 
complete change of view-point have be- 
| come business necessities. We who know 
how often we meet them through the good 
offices of a rod, a line and a willow creel 
have cause to congratulate ourselves that 
|ours is the privilege to follow by the 
streamside and fill our baskets with recol- 
lections and, perhaps, a fish or two. 





PREDATORS—A MENACE 
(Continued from page 29) 


This also occurred during the past sum- 
mer. A doe deer was driven and closely 
pursued by three coyotes. She took refuge 
in the Blue River. The Jones boys drove 
the coyotes away, but the doe remained 
in the river for some time before finally 
departing in a very exhausted condition. 

Eagles are often suspected of having a 
bad influence upon young mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, deer and antelope, and I 
feel that this suspicion is well founded. 
One man reported to me of seeing an eagle 
successfully attack and kill a yearling doe 
antelope. This occurred near Seligman, 
Arizona, a country once the home of the 
antelope, and now almost devoid of them. 

This year, in the Catalina Mountains, 
two students from Arizona University 
observed an eagle swooping upon some 
| animal hidden in the rocks. They heard 
|a distinct blat and hastened to the place, 
to find a large fawn dying. 

Other birds of prey, such as crows, 
seem to have no place in this country of 
ours. It is well known what these black 
fellows do to birds’ eggs and young. Cer- 
tain hawks also seem to be of no earthly 
use, certainly not as far as our game 
birds are concerned. 

In the West, in the vicinity of Indian 
reservations, we have the wild-dog prob- 
lem, which is a serious menace to wild 
life. It seems an inherent desire of most 
Indians to keep about a dozen dogs and 
let them feed off the fat of the land. 
This past summer I know of one place 
just off the Apache reservation where 
domestic Indian dogs, gone wild, killed 
nine deer on quite a small area. 

Considerable agitation has been raised 
pro and con as to whether bears ever kill 
stock. In Arizona we have only one month 
of open season on bruin, and we are doing 
all that we can to protect him. However, 
in this state he frequently does kill stock, 
and is a past master at the game once 
he gets started. 

Personally I have never observed where 
bears had killed any large game animal, 
though many times I have found where 
they have killed calves and sheep. As a 
rule, black and brown bears are harmless. 
though a few individuals do get the stock- 
killing habit. The grizzly is more often a 
stock-killer than his smaller brethren. 
However, I am of the opinion that in near- 
ly any instance where bears do kill it is 
because of a scarcity of food, nothing else 
being available. I have heard, too, that 
kills left by lions start bears upon a 
wayward career. We do know that once 
that bruin masters the art of killing, he 
is quite apt to continue at it. 

In Arizona, at the time bears come out 
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of hibernation, there is little for them to 
feed upon. At that time they are more apt 
to kill than any other. The State Game 
Department has classed the bear as a 
game animal, and permission must be had 
even to take a killer out of season. Stock- 
men as a whole, while not favoring this 
law, are cooperating in quite a satisfac- 
tory manner, and bears are coming back 
strong. We have many more bears today 
than we had ten years ago. : 

Foxes are bloody little killers. We can- 
not estimate the blue quail that are taken 
by the little gray foxes in Arizona. There 
are also many records of turkey depreda- 
tions by them. The worst case of killing 
by foxes that ever came to my attention 
was the extermination of every bob-white 
quail on my father’s farm in Illinois by a 
family of red foxes. 

Dad protected his bob-whites for years, 
and I was not allowed to shoot them. I 
remember as a kid how those fine coveys 
made my mouth water, but Dad’s word 
was law. I went west for a period of 
years, and did not return to the old home- 
stead until 1926. It happened that in the 
meantime Illinois had put a closed season 
on foxes for the greater part of each year. 
Sir Reynard descended upon our quail 
with a vengeance. 

I went over that fine cover of buck- 
brush and briars when I returned home 
the winter of 1926. Fox tracks were in 
evidence everywhere. I tracked a pair of 
them in two inches of snow, and found 
the blood and feathers of three bob-whites. 
I did not find a living quail on the place. 
Before I left, the five red foxes responsible 
for the killings had been trapped. The 
quail are still missing from the old farm. 
It has not been restocked by the tenant 
now living there, and birds are so scarce 
throughout that country that natural re- 
stocking will never take place. 


OUSE cats are, to my way of think- 

ing, predators within our power to 
do away with if we would. The most in- 
nocent old tabby is, in most cases, a killer. 
I have observed domestic cats upon count- 
less occasions here in Arizona in the or- 
ange groves with freshly killed doves. We 
should never pass up one of these bird- 
killers when we chance across them in the 
field. Wild house cats are doubly destruc- 
tive, and deserve no consideration what- 
ever. 

I cannot see why there should be any 
argument as to the part played by preda- 
tors in the destruction of our wild life, yet 
certain well-meaning individuals seem to 
think the old balance of nature can be 
maintained, even with our country in the 
state of civilization that it now is. We cat 
not revert our land to the state it was m 
when man first came into it. Agriculturists 
and stockmen have definite rights which 
must be respected. No doubt, they have 
cleared large areas of natural game cover, 
and have been indirectly responsible for 
considerable of our decrease in game 
However, one can hardly expect them t 
deed the old homestead to the wolf 
coyote, and turn over their lands for 2 
noble experiment of game and predatory 
animal propagation, which cannot, in our 
stage of civilization, work. : 

As far as exterminating predators 
concerned, that is almost an impossibility. 
Coyotes will continue to spread out ito 
even the most civilized areas. I have f 
them in the same county with Chicag®. 
The rough cafions and brakes of the West 
will harbor mountain lions and bobcats 
long after this century has elapsed. } 
of our West will always be almost barter 
of population, and this area will fi 
a breeding ground for predators. 

Predatory animals are a considerable 
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source of revenue to fur trappers, and | 
these men have played a heavy hand in | 
keeping these killers under control. How- 
ever, at the present writing furs are 
worth so little that not many trappers are | 
afield, and next year we will have a con- | 
siderable increase of coyotes, bobcats and 
the like. 

The day is already here when both the 
true fur-bearers and the predator will be | 
propagated and raised on fur farms. With 
fur ranches coming into their own, we 
can well afford to take quite a bit of the 
surplus predators and increase our game 
supply. 

I have watched with interest for sev- 
eral years for any favorable influence that 
predators might have on rodents. Bob- 
cats, coyotes and foxes do kill various 
forms of rodent life, but it has been my 
observation that disease, food conditions 
and weather are far more important in 
rodent control. I have yet to see a single 
instance where the presence of predators 
made any appreciable decrease on rodents, 
and I know of places where the coyote in 
particular was allowed to flourish with 
the idea that the rodents would be wiped 
out. The only result noticed in these ex- 
periments was the usual supply of jack- 
rabbits and kangaroo-rats, and a marked 
decrease in the game in that vicinity. 

Only a few scattered instances as they 
came to mind were mentioned in this arti- 
cle. Just as I was finishing this article, 
my friend M. E. Musgrave came into my 
office and told me of finding a wild turkey 
nest this past summer that had been 
broken up by skunks. With all the care 
and trouble that we have exercised in| 
Arizona to curtail our turkey killing, here 
we find a whole brood wiped out by a 
species of vermin that heretofore was con- 
sidered a harmless grub catcher. This 
seems almost the last straw. 

It is my sincere belief that the balance- 
of-nature theory will not fit in with our 
modern civilization. Man has established, | 
by his presence, an over-balance that can 
only be equalized by controlling the pred- 
atory animal killers. We must reduce 
these predators if we are to maintain an 
adequate supply of game birds and ani- 
mals—if we are to keep them from fading | 
down the dim, dusty trails of history, | 
vanished forever from the earth. | 





RUFFED GROUSE—NO FOOLIN’! 
(Continued from page 35) 


of feathers, he went over to look at it 
and was greatly astonished to find that he 
had bagged a baby angel. 

It is best to lavish every cent you can 
afford—perhaps a little more than you can 
afford—on your ruffed-grouse gun. A} 
sound gun will last beyond your grand- | 
son's days, and with the years of its use 
for you there grows for it a fondness that 
makes you continually wish you had spent 
a bit more for engraving, for finer steel 
in the barrels and for a richer stock. It 
can not be changed later; it will not be 
the same gun, not the same stock which 
snapped to your shoulder nor the barrels 
which pointed so true on never-to-be- 
lorgotten shots. 

I look curiously at those who sneer at 
a gun which has known the cunning hand 
ot an engraver who was an artist, not an 
artisan, and a stock which the gun-makers 
of the world searched hard to find. A 
hatred of luxury is not an intelligent 
hatred, for it implies a hatred of the arts. 
And It is by the arts that culture reaches 
Its zenith. 
FN tan every true lover of the shotgun 

80 to his favorite maker and arrange 
Or his new gun. It is always a pleasure 


to remember that you saw and picked out 
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| Boy! A Bausch & Lomb! 


Everyone wants a binocular—a good one 
—for motoring, hunting, travel, nature 
; study, athletic events. 


Nobinocular,anywhere, surpassesa Bausch 
& Lomb. Each is a masterpiece. Made in 
America to American ideals; preferred by 
Navy and Army officers, navigators, globe 
travelers and others. When you say“ Bausch 


& Lomb” the clerk knows you recognize 
quality. Catalog at dealers or from us. 


BAUSCH 
¢ LOMB 


BINOCULARS 


BAUSCH & LomsB OptTiCAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Own a Griffin & Howe Springfield and you have that 
and more. You have the world’s highest achievement in 
small-arms efficiency. You have world’s championship 
accuracy (star gauged), with corresponding excellence 
in functioning and safety. You have lifetime durabil- 
ity in working parts—the best in steels, moving freely 
and smoothly in the closest tolerances. Your barrel 
and action are U. S. government proofed. Your walnut 
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stock is built as only 
Griffin & Howe builds them. And you 
have exactly the finish and engraving that 
you want. Better materials and better workmanship 
than enter into your rifle are not to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

For prices, please write full details. Ask us about 
expert hand work and high grade repairs on all firearms. 






GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
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Postpaid 
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BEAN’S SLIPPER SHOE 


A warm, all leather slipper of our own design. 
Made of tan eik leather same as used in our Maine 
Hunting Shoe, with Lambskin innersole. Two 
inch beaverized cuff, can be worn up or down. 
When worn with cuff up makes a 6” shoe. Outer- 
sole is oil tanned moccasin leather suitable for 
wear outdoors around camp. On and off instantly 
with Talon fastener. 


Write for Catalog 
Mfd. by L. L. Bean, 392 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Contains everything 

needed to keep shotguns 

or rifles in perfect con- 

dition. 

Bottle, HOPPE’S NO. 9, to remove leading and 
prevent rust and pitting. 

Can, HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL. Won't 

clog or gum. Ideal for all light mechanisni. 

Tube, HOPPE’S GUN GREASE. For emergency 

cleaning or for idle firearms. 


All Dealers, or mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2310 N. 8th Street 
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duck boat. Swift, 


where. Check as baggage, carry by hand or auto. 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. Fully guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co h 


There’s Ducks for You—witha “KALAMAZOO” 


limit with a ‘‘Kalamazoo’’—the folding, puncture-proof 
silent, steady. Non-sinkable. Strong but light. Go any- 
Up or down in a jiffy. 


69! Harrison St Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Hunters 
Life-Save 
Vest 


A Miller Life-Save Hunt- 
ing Vest will keep you 
afloat if your boat capsizes 
in spite of heavy clothing, boots, and shell 
filled pockets. Protects against wind and cold. 
Vest is made of heavy olive drab material, 
filled with Prime Japara Kapock, the most 
buoyant m aterial known. Order direct if deal- 
er can't supply. Money back if not satisfied. 


No. 1 Small 30-34 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 2 Medium 36-40 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 3 Large 42-46 in. chest, ea. $6.25 
No. 4 Extra Large 48-54 in. chest, ea. $7.50 


With two large side pockets and cigarette 
or watch pocket 75 cents extra. 
State whether for right or left handed 


The American Pad & Tensile Co, 


shooter 


Greenfield 
Makers of the famous Kapok Life-Save line of 
Vests, Sleeping Bags, Cushions, Mattresses and 


originators of Stay-A-Float Belts 
Send for complete illustrated catalog. 


The American Pad and Textile Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio. Dept. D 

Enclosed is $ 
Life-Save Hunting Vest, 
I shoot handed. 
(Print name and address plainly on margin) 
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size No. 
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the wie, with its promise of waving, 
curling grain and play of color, when it 
was still in the block. What a thrill when 
it was at last in its satin oil finish which 
always will grow more beautiful with time 
and upon which a scratch will disappear 
with a rub of the hand! 

You don’t hear so much lately of 
the try-gun with its movable stock. Nev er- 
theless, “if you are going to shoot true in 
the trying situations of partridgeland, you 
had better not pass up anything that will 
form the new stock to your make-up. The 
drop at heel and comb, the length to trig- 
ger and even the trigger pull are of vast 
importance. But the most important of all 
is the thickness of comb. It is really the 
only sight on a shotgun—the one that 
makes you shoot true, if you really put 
it to your cheek, when the action in the 
uplands turns to lightning: rapidity. Noth- 
ing less than lightning is adequate for 
ruffed grouse. You need both eyes wide 
open when you shoot. You can’t aim; 
you point as Nature intended you should. 
The gun must be as natural as your 
pointing finger. 


HIS is why a straight grip is more 

natural than a pistol grip. It is natural 
for more reasons than one. Even a 7%- 
pound 12-gauge can be carried upright 
in one hand with a considerable degree of 
comfort, for a straight grip does not bend 
unnaturally and tire the wrist when car- 
rying. And it points straight as the name 
implies. In the heyday of trapshooting at 
birds always rising, a pistol grip was al- 
most never seen. 

I once started such a gun for a suddenly 
sprung grouse, and as my off hand grabbed 
for the forearm I tripped and fell. But in 
the act of falling, with the left hand out 
to save myself, the right hand on the 
straight grip carried on and killed the bird 
clean. 

That half explains grouse shooting ; the 
gun must be your gun—a part of you. The 
other half of grouse shooting, so far as 
the actual action is concerned, is to “ex- 
perience” yourself so that the roar of the 
bird does not startle your mind that first 
important second, but kicks off a trigger 
in you which makes you fly into smooth 


| action. Time, like space, engenders forget- 


| fulness; it sets us bodily free from our 
surroundings while the partridge is mak- 
ing uncommonly good use of it. 

With some natures it takes years of ex- 
perience to change the neuronic pattern of 
paralyzed alarm to smooth, instant action 
when so disconcerting a thing as a sudden 
roar bursts beside them. But the brain 
trails do change. While walking in the 
woods I have started a cane for my shoul- 
der at an unexpectedly flushed grouse— 
an opposite response to the recoil Nature 
intended us to have. 

Of course, the more you handle any 
object the more clever you get with it. 
Continual shooting of clay targets at a 
skeet lay-out, with the astonishingly in- 
teresting angles, heights and double birds, 
is perhaps the most scientific approach a 
man can make in artificial practice for 
grouse shooting. So far, it is the nearest 
to grouse shooting of anything yet devised, 
not counting Gastinne Renette’s artificial 
game birds planted in a shooting park out- 
side of Paris. 

There is one shot, however, which you 
never experience in any mechanically 
thrown target; it is the shot almost al- 
ways missed in partridgeland. A grouse 
will fly uphill if it can. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the situation forces the bird to fly 
down-hill. And here, messieurs, is the 





| supreme test of your shotgun skill. If you 
| can_ kill cleanly and constantly on this 
| shot, we will all send up a cheer. 
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The reason this shot is so hard to con- 
nect with is because you are not standing 
plumb with the world. The slant of the 
ground fools you, and you shoot far over 
the bird. I never fully realized the amaz- 
ingly wide error in these shots until some 
years ago I set out to master “shooting 
from the hip” with the old-fashioned sin- 
gle-action .45 Army Colt. Almost every 
day for two years I went into the woods 
and tried to rival Bill Hicock at trees, 

_ You can rapidly become skilful in cen- 
tering a tree trunk so far as left and right 
go, and as long as you stand on ground 
level with the tree the centering for up and 
down comes quickly. But when you try for 
a tree down-hill from you, it is astonish- 
ing how the shots will go up into the 
branches, even though you could take oath 
that you were holding only four feet above 
the roots. To get a grouse going down- 
hill you will have to hold far under the 
bird, as you will discover at once if you 
will stand out in front of a clay target 
trap and take the targets after they begin 
to descend. 

It is natural to turn the situation of un- 
even ground upside down and wonder if 
the opposite holds true on a bird flying 
uphill along ground rising sharply from 
your feet. I have observed that the rule 
holds true only in very near shots. You 
have to hold far over a bird springing up 
the precipitous side of a ravine. But on 
the usual hillside slope the elevation of 
the land does not seem to require so much 
watchfulness. I believe this is due to the 
fact that modern guns are built quite 
straight, that the usual partridge shot is 
a rising one on which we get the most 
experience and that our practice at clay 
targets is always at rising birds. 

Ruffed-grouse shooting reaches its high- 
est pitch when success depends wholly on 
the woodcraft and shotgun skill of the 
hunter. However, other things enter into 
it which add to the interest and pleasure. 
Dogs of different breeds have been trained 
to aid the grouse hunter in various ways. 
For the last five years the springer spaniel 
has been in vogue. And the pointer or 
setter has been ousted to no little extent 
by the springer. 


OW a springer spaniel is half-way 

between a setter or pointer and the 
old-fashioned cocker spaniel. His size on the 
ground is roughly half that of the larger 
dogs. He is silent-mouthed like a pointing 
dog’ and hence unlike a cocker, which is 
tremendously noisy. Like a spaniel, he has 
the natural relish of retrieving and does 
not have to be laboriously taught by the 
force system, like a good retrieving 
pointer or setter. He is trained to work 
not only in sight, but also in gun-shot. He 
trails the game and then flushes the bird 
with a spring. He is trained to drop 
remain still after the bird flushes. When 
the bird is down, he is a natural retriever. 

Together with this, he is exceptionally 
hardy. Icy water does not bother him 1 
the least, and he is tireless. Originally 
English bred and silent of tongue, his 
manners are good; hence he is a lovable 
house dog over the eleven months or # 
when he is not a field dog. It is said that 
he ranks among the highest for affection 
and intelligence, learning with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Time alone can tell how general th 
springer will become. It looks now ® 
though he has taken his place with 
pointer and setter, to say the least. Never 





theless, there are those who can neve 
forget that most gamy of all sights 
trim setter or pointer frozen into a stattt 
against an October blaze of color. Fev 
men can find words to express the fee! 

ings that rise within them when # 
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aristocratic pointer changes to stone be- 
fore a ruffed grouse. Perhaps because he 
has some hound blood and is close-haired, 
so that you can see his face wrinkle, he 
has a host of facial expressions which 
wring your heart on any day’s hunt. Midst 
the crashing feet and loud yelling of his 
human companions, he may yell but once 
in a whole day’s hunt, when some barb 
on a wire fence bites his back. I could fol- 
low a pointer all day without a gun and 
be supremely entertained by looking at his 
face as it wrinkles in humor or stretches 
with anxiety or becomes tragic with the 
scent of the bird in his nose. 

The pointer is the most surprising 
dog of all. If you can only find time to 
train one, it is worth the weeks of enter- 
tainment and a lesson to you in patience. 
To teach a clever pointer to retrieve by 
the force system, taught in sections which 
join together, is one of the most satisfying 
and astonishing things you ever did. The 
force system is, of course, misnamed; 
there is no brute force about it. It is mere- 
ly scientific, nothing being left to natural 
retrieving instinct, which works only when 
the dog feels like it. 

While some do not care to have their 
game mouthed by a dog, in ruffed grouse 
shooting it is best to have your dog 
trained to retrieve. If you have to do your 
own retrieving, not only will many birds 
be lost, but it will frequently be necessary 
to wiggle into some of the worst places 
a human ever crawled. When down, a 
grouse will flutter to running streams, 
claw into crevices among stump roots and 
crawl into places most ‘difficult to reach. 
It is a double joy, of course, if your dog 
is soft-mouthed. As a trophy the ruffed 
grouse is a joy to look at, and a carefully 
trained dog will place it in your hand in 
perfect condition. 

Grouse shooting is an ancient sport. 
Whether it be the ruffed grouse of Amer- 
ica or the red grouse or grey partridge 
of England across the sea, a man once bit- 
ten can seldom, if ever, give it up. I have 
sat in tiny taverns in England and talked 
grouse shooting till hours | seemed minutes. 
And in the uplands of America there still 
lives many an old partridge hunter who is 
so full of the ways of Nature and the 
woodcraft of grouse hunting that it is 
worth any amount of trouble to sit a whole 
evening by his fireside. Many of these 
old fellows of the black-powder days can 
remember when the white daisies first 
came to America to spread across our 
fields. And those in the East can tell you 
when the black-eyed Susans came from 
the West to brighten the fields with their 
gold in the fall. There is youth in grouse 
hunting. You can never grow old once its 
red gods have taken you by the hand. And 
if you are to live long, you must cling to 
the enthusiasm of a boy. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


an apparently slack line, there is the 
same effect as though you were to take a 
piece of cord, loop it around your hand 
and give the free end a quick jerk. It 
would break, of course; and that is often 
what happens right up in the w ash, when 
one feels that his fight with a channel 
bass is all over and won. 

On a bright July morning last summer 
our party—which consisted of G. Tyler 
Smith, barrister and sports writer; Percy 
T. Blogg, well-known Maryland sports- 
man; John Watson, Jr., my father; my 


wife and I—set out from Ocean City and 
headed south on the beach in quest of 
channel bass. The trip was inspired large- 
ly by my desire to see Father land his 
first bass. 


Although he can be credited 
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with being the first to introduce me to the 
piscatorial art, luck always seems to be 
other than his when drum are on the pro- 
gram. And I was anxious that he catch 
one; I would have preferred that the honor 
of taking the big bass I landed that day 
go to him, even though it was the winner 
of a First Prize in the Field and Stream 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. Besides, I 
was a bit spoiled, having landed thirty- 
nine of the big fellows, fishing week-ends, 
since the beginning of the run in the early 
part of June. This, perhaps, tempered in 
a sense my seeming altruism. 

In a trunk carrier on the back of the 
car we had ice, bait, water, lunch and 
tackle. Rods were securely tied on the 
running board. The tide was sufficiently 
on the ebb to allow driving on the hard, 
wet beach, and we were soon skirting the 
froth of the wash at forty miles an hour. 

A few miles below the North Beach 
Coast Guard Station—about eighteen miles 
south of Ocean City—we selected an in- 





JF you like bird-dog stories— 
and who doesn’t—watch for 
“TEMPERAMENTAL TOM” 
in January. This is another from 
the pen of F. S. Jenkins. 











viting-looking slough making in close to 
the beach. This the lowering tide easily 
pointed out to us through the break of 
waves on an outer bar. Examination of the 
wash showed that fish had been feeding in 
this trough. The sand-crab shells were 
thick for quite a distance along the froth 
rim. 

It did not take us long to get rigged. 
We started off by using 7/0 hooks—two 
to the rig—baited with squid and men- 
haden. The latter fish is very rich in oil 
and somewhat resembles a herring. It is 
used largely for making fertilizer, but is 

also a favorite channel-bass food. The 
menhaden was slabbed and cut in generous 
portions; likewise the squid. We were 
most liberal in our offering. 

The morning passed, and the bass did 
not give our liberal offering so much as 
a glance. Small fish kept us busy baiting 
our hooks. Occasionally a trout or large 
whiting would commit suicide by choking 
itself to death in an attempt to swallow 
a big bait and would come ashore with 
very little resistance, jmpaled on a 7/0 
hook. 

At noon we took time out for lunch, 
during which we held a round-table dis- 
cussion on the afternoon's attack. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the channel 
bass had gone on to northern waters; that 
we should change rigs and contem our- 
selves with the sport of taking the lesser 
surf inhabitants. 

Rigged with smaller hooks and using a 
9-thread line, we could hold bottom with 
much less lead. I baited with peeler crab 
to attract kingfish and whiting. The tide 
had started to come in, and I cast with 
repeated success into the slough. The 
kingfish and whiting, and also occasionally 
a sea trout or a bluefish, seemed to like the 
crab bait. They came ashore, however, 
with great protest, registered most em- 
phatically on the lighter tackle. 

Then came the surprise of the day. My 
bait was rudely rolled. Channel bass! I 
slipped my reel on free spool, waited an 
instant and struck! For a moment I 
thought I was snagged, but changed my 
mind instantly to the belief that I had 
hooked the Twentieth Century, late and 
trying to make up time. Straight out to 
sea went the bass; I paid line without 
hesitation. I shudder when I think what 
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would have happened had I begrudged that 
fellow the line he was taking from me so 
fast in his first great dash for freedom. 

I put the drag on slightly and braked a 
bit more with my thumbs. Still he kept 
on going, although I began to notice a 
slight change in the pace. He slowed a 
little, and I put on more drag—as much as 
I dared. He was far enough out to allow 
additional pressure. My line was fast go- 
ing away—three hundred yards of it! The 
reel spindle began to look menacingly 
close. By running down the beach and 
keeping points of contact at right angles 
to the beach, I was able to regain a few 
yards. 

At this point the bass turned and came 
in, allowing me to regain about half of 
my line. Not for long, however, was I 
permitted to keep it, for he was away 
again in another wild rush and once more 
the spindle of the reel began to show. He 
turned again. This time he came in grudg- 
ingly and rose to the surface, where he 
could be plainly seen. He was a big fellow, 
all right! 

I turned to look for my father, for I 
wanted him to land this fish. Luck again 
played tricks on him, for he had taken a 
walk among the sand dunes just before I 
had the strike and had not returned. I was 
momentarily disappointed, but business at 
hand gave me little chance to let disap- 
pointment hold sway. 

After wallowing on the surface, just 
outside the break, for some time, my bass 
was off again in two short though deter- 
mined rushes for the open sea. He was 
getting tired, and after the second dash 
he was led peacefully enough toward 
shore. But at the last jump he refused and 
once more made a vicious attempt at free- 
dom. 

I turned him around again and started 
him in. This time a large wave was his 
undoing. As he rose in it I pulled him 
around, and he rode the crest of that wave, 
straight into the boil. When he grounded 
I was beside him, holding his great head 
toward the beach until the wash went off- 
shore, leaving him on the sand. Then, as I 
dragged him high on the surf-bank, I 
realized that this bass was by far the larg- 
est I had ever caught. 

Weighed on a tested scale late that eve- 
ning, he registered exactly 62 pounds. My 
tackle consisted of a Kingfisher rod, an 
Ocean City reel and an Ashaway line. 


FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE 
(Continued from page 25) 


afraid of us, but would regard the boat 
with an amused tolerance for a time, and 
then move off in that same regal fashion 
I have described before. 

On the shore of the lake was a high 
pine tree. One day after lunch, when I 
was preparing to take a forty winks’ nap, 
I saw Jimmy making the lower limbs of 
this tree accessible by a number of cross 
boards, which he nailed, one above the 
other, until he could reach those lower 
branches without too much effort. I was 
interested enough to forego the nap and 
get my binoculars. The place was over 
a quarter of a mile from camp, straight 
across the lake. It was probably a mile 
around the shore-line. 

In a gomparatively short while Jimmy 
succeeded in making for himself a neat 
perch about twenty feet up and from which 
he could observe Mike. I watched the 
youngster with interest. 

The following morning Jimmy an- 
nounced that he was not going fishing. 
When we passed old Mike’s retreat, there 
was Jimmy, watching the fish from his 
elevated position. He saw us cast ineffec- 
tively and shouted to us not to disturb 
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the fish. We continued around the lake. 

Since this is a story of Jimmy and Mike, 
I have not described the fishing. Let me 
pause just a moment to say that it was 
as nearly perfect as any fresh-water fish- 
ing I have ever enjoyed. We had to work 
for our fish. Strangely enough, I have 
never visited one of those paradises, at 
the right season and with the moon just 
in the proper phase, where the fish fight 
to see which one will take the plug on 
every cast. I am not sure that I would 
want to. If they were so easy to catch, the 
game would lose much of its fascination. 
We never lacked for fish to eat, and each 
day many were returned to the water 
because we wanted to leave them for some 
other fisherman, or perchance for our- 
selves at some later time. 

Just three days before we were to re- 
turn, our solitude was violated by the 
arrival of two other fishermen. Unfor- 
tunately, for our composure, they soon 





‘THE third story in the “Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death 
Contest” again deals with poison- 
ous snakes. This time Victor C. 
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discovered Mike and set out to catch him 
with the same vigor we displayed. When 
they approached the sacred spot, the three 
of us would watch anxiously. Of course, 
Mike might have an off day and take 
something they had to offer. 

Jimmy seemed less concerned than Sam 
and I. From his tree-top he had learned 
something which he had not communi- 
cated, and with this secret information 
tight in his breast he often wandered along 
the shore of the lake, seeking we knew 
not what. 

We were to break camp Saturday after- 


noon, and Friday morning Jimmy dis- 
appeared. I was sure that he was going 


to his high seat to observe Mike again and 
was lazily watching the spot, binoculars 
in hand, when I saw something that 
turned me sick. Some one was climbing 
Jimmy’s tree, but it wasn’t Jimmy. It was 
one of the other campers who had tres- 
passed on our perfect lake. In his right 
hand was a gun, undoubtedly a_high- 
powered rifle. His intentions were obvious, 
and from that elevated position he would 
not be likely to miss Mike. I hated to 
think of that grand old fish having such 
an untimely and unsportsmanlike end. The 
fighting fish deserves his last battle. 

Higher and higher mounted the rifle- 
man. There was nothing I could do but 
shout. When I did, he merely looked once 
in my direction, and through the glasses 
I could see the fixed determination in his 
face, the expectancy, the greed, the lust 
to kill. 

The hunter waited for several minutes. 
Evidently Mike was not at home, and 
hope sprang into my heart. Maybe I 
could get there before the fatal shot and 
do something to avert this disaster. With 
this in mind, I got to my feet and called 


Sam. Then I realized it was not to be. 
Slowly the rifle came up. I focused the 
binoculars, fascinated. I could feel the 


tightening of that fatal trigger finger. 

Then there was a mighty splash in the 
water. The rifle came down. There had 
been no report; the gun had not been 
fired, The look on the man’s face changed 
from chagrin to anger, and he climbed 
down rapidly. Shouting to Sam, I started 
around the shore-line. 

Half-way, I met Jimmy, panting and 
sobbing. “He tried to shoot Mike... - 
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I heard you shout, and I hollered at him.” 

“Steady, Jimmy,” I said patting his 
heaving shoulders, considerably out of 
breath myself. “What happened?” 

“I didn’t even want that man to catch 
Mike,” said Jimmy; “and when I saw he 
was going to shoot him, I threw a big 
rock right where Mike stays. Now I’ve 
scared him away; I'll never catch him.” 
The boy’s face brightened. “But he 
didn’t kill him. And I knew just what 
Mike ate, and I could have caught him.” 

“You saved his life, Jimmy,” I said 
gravely. “Mike is under a heavy obliga- 
tion. Shooting would be a terrible end for 
so fine a fish.” 

That afternoon Jimmy tore the boards 
from the pine tree, so that mounting it 
would be more difficult. Saturday morning 
he slipped out of camp at daybreak and 
was gone until we had finished breakfast. 
Sadly he watched us, helping very little, 
as we took the tent down and made things 
ready for the trip home. “Can't we go out 
just once more?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Sam, “we'll get some fish 
to take home. You want to try Mike 
again?” 

The boy’s face clouded a little, “Yes, 
if he is still there.” 

This time we went up the left shore, 
casting to the edge of the lily-pads and 
catching a nice string of fish. Jimmy was 
in the front of the boat. Sam was pad- 
dling, and I was fishing from the middle 
seat. 

As we approached the haunt of the big 
bass Jimmy took off his plug. I stopped 
fishing and watched him. From my tackle 
box or from that of his daddy, he had 
contrived an unusual combination of wire 
with two hooks, one well back of the 
other. This I saw just at a glance before 
he covered the whole affair with his 
small body and took something from the 
pocket of his wool jacket, which was on 
the seat beside him. He busied himself ad- 
justing the combination he had contrived, 
keeping the whole affair out of sight. 

We approached the spot, and he waited 
until we were opposite the stump and 
about thirty feet away. Then he cast. He 
is the only youngster of his age I know 
who is really proficient with a short rod. 
He has learned by casting hours at a 
time in his back yard. For a dummy in 
these practice rounds he uses the end of 
a broom stick cut off and smoothed to size, 





SOME months ago Field and 
Stream published an article 
telling of curious inventions to 
make the lot of the angler easier. 
In the next issue there will be 
an article by James C. Derieux 
which tells of bright ideas patent- 
ed by hunters. 











in which he has put a small screw eye 
to attach the line. 

For the first time I caught a glimpse of 
his lure, unnamed. You have probably 
guessed what it was. He cast well beyond 
the stump, up close to the weedy shore- 
line flanked with lily-pads. Then he al- 
lowed the bait to sink until I thought 
surely it would be fouled. Slowly, with 
little jerks, he brought it into the boat. 

Again he cast his lure. This time it did 
not land ex xactly where he wanted, and 
he brought it in rapidly, keeping it near 
the surface. Later I learned that when 
observing Mike the boy had selected a 
small spot where he might cast his bait 
Without fouling it on weeds or logs. 

His third cast was like his first, and 
this time he retrieved it even more slowly, 
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allowing it to sink until it must have been 
on the “bottom, then bringing it in with 
short jerks that moved the bait about 
six inches at a time. As the lure rested 
between one of these jerks I saw the line 
begin to run out. Every muscle in the boy 
tightened. The color left his face. He sat 
there, tense, for several seconds as the 
reel turned. Then he struck. 

A bomb exploded from the bottom of 
the lake. Sam shouted and swept the 
bateau broadside. I stood up to see a boil 
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of water about half-way between surface | 
and bottom. The line ran off, but not in 
any great amount. Jimmy knew that he 
must turn the fish before he got to the 
logs, or lose him. 

“Give him the butt!’ shouted Sam. 
“Don't lose him! That’s the finest—” 

“Shut up, Daddy!” panted Jimmy, and 
he handled the fish like the old piscator 
that he was. He tightened and struck hard 


again. 
Mike came to the surface, battling 
fiercely. As he broke he shook his jaws 


like a terrier with a rat. Jimmy slacked 
his line as the fish plunged back into the 
water and immediately tightened again. 
Mike went under the boat, and Jimmy, 
holding that even, killing pressure, passed 
his rod tip under the water, around the 
front. Then the fish sulked, and Jimmy 
pumped him. 

“Not too much! Don't break your line! 
Don’t pull out the hook!” shouted the 
expert. 

Jimmy now fought silently. He forced 
his fish, and again Mike broke the surface. 
We could see, however, that the doughty 
old warrior was feeling the pressure from 
that stout, short rod. Jimmy never gave 
him a moment's rest. Finally he came to- 
ward the boat, and a couple of minutes 
later Sam reached over the side and slid 
his fingers in the gills of our prize— 
Jimmy’s prize. 

“For the love of Mike!” 
Sam. 

Jimmy’s harness was destroyed. The 
frog was gone, and only the forward hook 
remained. It had been a hard battle. 

Within a few minutes we were at camp, 
and Mike turned the scales at five pounds 
nine ounces. There are larger bass—much 
larger—but there was never a gamer one 
or one more fairly caught. The youngster 
had watched him take frogs. Jimmy had 
seen him pass some by and take others, 
and he planned his campaign to outwit old 
Mike accordingly. He had rigged his own 
frog harness and had said nothing of his 
scheme, but had just put it into execu- 
tion. And a 5'%-pound big-mouth is no 
small prize for an eight-year-old chap. 

The boy’s eyes were like two stars as 
he looked at the fish. Maybe he'll be 
President some day, or a great scientist, 
or a great soldier or business man; and 
maybe he will have many honors bestowed 
on him. Who knows? But never again will 
he get such a thrill. 

“You saved his life, Jimmy; so he owed 
it to you,” I said, rumpling his hair. “You 
and I will select that reel, and Daddy 
is sure going to put out for it. It won't 
be any cheap one.” 

“Ain’t dat sumpin !” quoted Jimmy, and 
his fingers twitched in anticipation, 

And just by way of closing, Jimmy’s 
convalescence was ended. He was well, 
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STOCKING A POND 
By Seth Briggs 


“ N my place is a small pond cov- 
ering about one acre. It is spring- 
fed. With what sort of fish should 
I stock it?” This is a fair sample 

of the scores of questions which cor- 
respondents ask me regarding the stock- 
ing of their private waters. Or here is an- 
other one: “Last spring I put several 
hundred small bass into my lake. This 
year I can't find one of them. What do 
you suppose has happened?” 

In the limited space at my disposal, I 
cannot hope to give anything like a com- 
plete set of instructions on pond culture, 
as it is called. The first thing I want to 
do, if possible, is to dispel the notion 
entertained by a great many sincere folks 
that one can just dump a lot of fish into 
a pond and expect them to take care ot 
themselves. Secondly, I hope I 
can convince some of my good 
friends who ask questions like 
those at the head of this article 
that it is impossible to answer 
such inquiries intelligently. Many 
* other factors would first have to 
be taken into consideration. If you 
called up your doctor and told 
him you had a headache and a 
chill and wanted to know right 
then and there what was the mat- 
ter with you, he couldn't tell you. 
He would have to look you over 
and ask a lot of questions before 
he could make a diagnosis. 

Exactly the same thing holds 
true for a pond that has to be 
stocked or one that is “feeling 
sick.” Let us see, therefore, what 
some of the important factors are 
that must be taken into consider- 
ation—some of the symptoms that 
a doctor of fish-cultural problems 
would look for before he could 
make a diagnosis of your pond’s 
requirements or ailments. 

Since the construction of ponds 
is a big subject in itself, I am 
not going to discuss that here. 
Let us assume, therefore, that you 
already have your pond. There 
are, however, just one or two 
considerations that should be 
noted in passing. 

The best sort of ponds are 
those in which the water can be 
drawn off at will. Only in this 
way can the fish and the conditions 
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which insure their well-being be brought 
under anything like complete control. 

Spring-fed ponds are usually better than 
those supplied by surface waters. Both 
temperature and volume are more con- 
stant. Streams are subject to more or less 
severe freshets, especially in the spring 
and also to various forms of pollution. 
Surface waters are preferable in one re- 
spect, however—they are better able to 
support and encourage the growth of the 
smaller animal and vegetable organisms 
demanded by the fish for food. We will 
have more to say about that later. 

In other words, unless one can be as- 


Hot dog, boy! Ain’t dat somepin’? 








sured of a fairly steady and safe supply 
of stream water, he had better rely upon 
springs. 

As a rule, ponds of less than an acre 
in area are not adapted to the propaga- 
tion of the larger game fishes, such as 
bass and pickerel. Mr. John W. Titcomb, 
who needs no introduction to readers of 
this Department, informs me that “in the 
South, ponds of small area are suitable for 
large-mouth bass and small-mouth bass 
will thrive in suitable waters in the South 
in a much smaller area than in the North.” 
Ponds of only a quarter of an acre in ex- 
tent will do for perch, crappie, bluegills 
and other sunfishes. 

For all of the above-mentioned species, 
the pond should vary from twelve inches 
or less in depth along the shores to at 
least six or eight feet toward the center. 
Some areas of even greater depth may 
be advisable, especially should the pond 
be likely to freeze over for months or even 
weeks at a time. In this event, 
shallow waters would not con- 
tain sufficient oxygen to support 
fish life. 

Rocks, stumps and other ob- 
structions must be removed when 
the pond is being built, otherwise 
seining operations could not be 
performed, should they become 
necessary at any time. 


NDOUBTEDLY, a _pond- 

culturist’s first consideration 
should be to see that a sufficient 
amount of the right sort of plants 
is growing in the pond. This ap- 
plies especially to ponds in which 
any of the warm-water species are 
to be introduced. There are three 
major reasons for this : (1) Aquatic 
plants comprise the mainstay of 
the smaller forms of plant and 
animal life upon which the fishes 
feed, particularly up to the time 
they are a month or six weeks old. 
(2) They supply oxygen to the 
water. In streams this function 
is performed by the flow of the 
water—that is to say, by aération. 
(3) They afford protection to the 
young from the cannibalistic in- 
stincts of both their own and other 
species—and also from turtles, 
snakes, fish-hawks, kingfishers, 
mink and other predators. 

It is common knowledge that 
the majority of game fishes feed 
largely on insects and their larvae, 
small crustaceans, shrimps and 
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mollusks. These forms of life could not 
possibly exist without the proper kind of 
aquatic vegetation. Furthermore, the for- 
age fishes, commonly called “minnows’ 
and “shiners”, upon which many of the 
game fishes feed almost wholly or in part, 
depend to a large extent upon these small- 
er organisms. In other words, successful 
pond culture is unthinkable without prime 
consideration being given to plant life. 
Potamogeton, valisneria, cabomba, an- 
acharis and sagittaria are among the very 
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Bennett Spring State Hatchery 
Steps in trout propagation. The young 
rainbow trout at bottom of picture is only 
10 months old 


best of such vegetation. Any standard 
text-book on botany will acquaint the 
reader with the appearance and charac- 
teristics of these plants. There is also an 
excellent bulletin published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, 
known as Document No. 948 and en- 
titled Aquatic Plants in Pond Culture, 
by John W. Titcomb. Copies may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., for ten cents. 
The majority of warm-water fishes are 
highly cannibalistic. Even when they have 
a normal supply of other foods, they will 
often devour from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of their young. When natural 
food is scarce, therefore, it is only reason- 
able to expect that the adults will turn 
to their offspring for food which should 
normally be supplied through the agency 
of aquatic plants. Further than that, too 
little of such vegetation gives no oppor- 
tunity for the baby fish to hide from their 
enemies. I strongly suspect that it is the 
scarcity of aquatic plants which is fre- 
quently responsible for the complete or 
almost total absence of fish in ponds 
which were originally well stocked. 


N certain instances, it may not be wise 

to depend wholly upon plants to furnish 
the total food supply, especially in the case 
of certain species of game fishes, such as 
bass. This means that some forage fishes, 
like the blunt-nosed minnow, golden shiner 
or even goldfish should be introduced. 

Another highly important factor is tem- 
perature. Of course, this is sometimes be- 
yond our control but it must receive care- 
ful consideration, nevertheless. Especially 
is this true in the case of the trouts. Brook 
trout cannot thrive in certain ponds, inas- 
much as they are unable to withstand tem- 
peratures above sixty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. Rainbow and brown trout 
usually prosper under somewhat higher 
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temperatures, The trouts, of course, come 
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where-when-and-how-to-do-it information they give. These books should be 
in the library of every sportsman: they mean greater skill, greater success, 
and infinitely greater pleasure, in the days spent in the open with rod and 
gun and dog. Here are a few of these books: 


SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over 600 pages covering every phase of sport with rod and gun—everything 
that man or boy needs to know about guns, rods, dogs, camping, woodcraft, 
etc. Two volumes, thin paper, leather bound, boxed. By Dr. William 
Sruette. Price $3. postpaid. 


AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND BRANT SHOOTING 


One of the most authoritative and complete books on wildfowl and wildfowl 
shooting ever published. Contains everything you need to know, no matter 
where you live. Colored illustrations of 63 varieties of wildfowl, orni- 
thologically correct. By Dr. William Bruette. Price $7.50 postpaid. 


TRAILS OF ENCHANTMENT 


A delightful blend of the romance and mystery of the woods with facts 
that seasoned hunter and tenderfoot alike will find invaluable. One of 
the most instructive books of its kind, ESPECIALLY ON DEER SHOOT- 
ING. $5. per copy, postpaid. 


FLORIDA FISHING 


A complete guide book, containing all necessary information, about every 
kind of fishing in waters of Florida East Coast and Keys. Charts, tide- 
tables, baits, tackle, etc. $5. per copy, postpaid. 


THE WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 


By Irving C. Ackerman, 
proper methods of 
trimming, diseases, 
per copy, postpaid. 


is a thorough study of the 
care and handling, rearing, 
selecting i $2.50 


puppies, etc. 





THE BOSTON 
TERRIER 


By E. J. Rousuck, is an intelligent and detailed analysis 
of the breed; an indispensable guide to every fancier. 


$2.50 per copy, postpaid. 

NOTE: Any of these books can be obtained in connec- 
* tion with a year’s subscription for Fretp Aanp 

STREAM at a saving of $1.25. Just add to the price of the book 

or books the sum of $1.25, indicate on the order form whecher new 

or renewal, and you will receive the next twelve issues, the regular 


price of which is $2.50. 
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Woolrich 





All Wool Buffalo Plaid Shirts may be had in 


any of the following colors: Red and Black, 
Green and Black and White and Black. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you any of these 
shirts. 

Take no substitutes as the old lumber-hicks 
used our shirts 100 years ago. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 


Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
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"™xown, RUNGE BRIAR 


ROOT PIPE $1.00 


An elegant Christmas offering, 
packed in holly package, makes 
wonderfully attractive gift. Hand 
eut from old seasoned briar root 
treated to require no breaking in. 
Order early to assure Christmas 
delivery. 


PREPAID 












South African BOER Tobacco, per Ib........ r $2.75 
IRISH ROLL, per Ib.............00 sees 2.50 
Imported Peterson & G. B. D. Pipes 2.5) 
Sweet Crop, Murray's Mellow, Bulwark, Honey Dew 


Erinmore, and 55 other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos 
Send for Catalog 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-12 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere Established 1894 


KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.. at your dealer's, or write us. susan 


EDW.K.TRYON CO} |. 














DESIGNERS 
PHILADELPHIA SOLE 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” § DISTRIBUTORS 
12 Big Issues only $ 4 °° 


Homiest, Newsiest Outdoor Magazine 
Haunter-Trader-Trap 
month. Stories by famou 


rapping. Boa mating Coonhunting. Fur 

arming Dogs, Fox and Woif 4 Ques- 

tions and Answers. Fur prices, game and fur 

laws in season. The out ine for every “outdoorsman. 
As @ special get aeneal offer we will send you 
four recent newsy back iseues (all different) and then a@ 
copy each rho for the next eight months all for only 
$1.00. Regular eubscription price $2.00 per year. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 


pes Se. Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 





| under the heading of cold-water fishes. 





Sudden changes in temperature are not 
good for any fish and shallow ponds are 
necessarily subject to such variations. 
During the warmest days of the summer, 
the water temperature may rise to heights 
that are not favorable to even the warm- 
water species. Furthermore, the spread of 
parasitic and other diseases is encouraged 
thereby. It has been estimated that, under 
average conditions, the temperature of the 
water decreases two degrees for every foot 
beyond a depth of six or eight feet. 

In this connection it may be well to 
mention the importance of having shade 


| trees around the shores of a pond. Their 


| ural conditions !” 


| seldom dine upon milk. 


purpose is obvious, especially in the case 
of shallow-water ponds. Willows are ideal 
and in addition to keeping the water cool 
and the fish comfortable, they promote the 
development of many species of both land 
and aquatic insects upon which the fish 
feed. 

Water lilies, with their lush, broad 
leaves, offer a splendid source of shade, 
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especially for the young fish. Care should 
be used in planting them, however. Mr. 
Titcomb advises setting them in boxes, 
when planted in small, shallow ponds. 
Otherwise, they will spread over the bot- 
tom of the pond and consequently become 
very difficult to eradicate. He particularly 
recommends the planting of water lilies 
in ponds in which the bottom vegetation 
is too abundant. The shade afforded by 
the lily pads retards the growth of such 
vegetation. One must guard particularly 
against planting too many water lilies 
in ponds on which either fly or bait cast- 
ing is to be done. 

Wooden planks floating about on the 
surface may serve the same purpose as the 
lilies from the standpoint of affording 
shade, but are hardly as ornamental. 

Next month this article will be con- 
cluded with a discussion of spawning 
factors, various types of pond bottoms, 
diseases, the best species of fish to stock 
and what is meant by a well-balanced 
pond, 


ACTING AS TROUT DIETICIAN 
By C. M. McCay 


Animal 


HREE years ago I sat on a table in 

one of the modest offices of the Fish 
and Game Commission of Connecticut 
and talked to a man as modest as his 
office, Mr. John W. Titcomb. His shrewd 
mind and keen eye control the operations 
of a state that provides sport for three mil- 
lion citizens. He related his troubles at the 
state trout hatchery. Raw liver had tripled 
in price. This standard feed for the rear- 
ing of trout must be abandoned after more 
than fifty years of satisfactory use. We 
chatted on. From this informal conference 
grew the Connecticut feeding experiments 
which promise to revolutionize the rear- 
ing of trout, and thus did I commence my 
labors as trout dietician. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
more than a million dollars are spent an- 
nually to feed the fish in the hatcheries 
of the United States. This figure will 
doubtless increase considerably next year 
with one Colorado hatchery promising to 
produce a million pounds of trout. From 
my studies, I believe that over half the 
money spent for fish feeds is wasted. This 
waste is due to the unfamiliarity of fish 


culturists with recent discoveries in the 
scientific field of nutrition. At least twice 
as many trout could be reared in the 
various hatcheries at the same feed and 
labor cost, if modern discoveries were 
utilized. 


The earliest experiments at the Con- 
necticut hatchery showed that trout do 
better upon a mixture of raw beef liver 
and dry skim milk than they do upon liver 
alone. The naturalist immediately shouts, 
“But fish never get milk to eat under nat- 
He forgets to estimate 
how much beef liver is eaten by trout. He 
also forgets the public preference for milk- 
fed chickens and that birds in a wild state 
The nutrition stu- 
dent thinks in terms of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins. He 
cares little what the sources of these ma- 
terials are, as long as the essentials are 
provided in the ration. The usual raw-meat 
diet of the hatchery is high in phosphor- 
ous and low in calcium. If it were fed to 
a growing pig it would produce an animal 
with poor bone development and a weak 
constitution, although the outside appear- 
ance of the animal would be almost as 
good as that of one fed a complete diet. 
We immediately wonder how the trout 
fed upon raw liver and set free in our 
streams compare in hardiness with their 


Nutriticn Laboratory, 


Cornell University 


wild brethren. Everyone has an opinion 
but no one really knows, because no tests 
have been made. The facts remain that 
dry skim milk fed with raw liver pro- 
duces better trout than raw liver alone. 

Since raw meat is three-fourths water, 
we must divide its weight by four in order 
to compare its cost with that of any dry 
feed. In other words, four pounds of raw 
liver make about a pound of dry liver. Or 
if raw liver costs ten cents per pound, the 
actual cost on a dry basis is forty cents a 
pound. Since all raw meats are from two- 
thirds to three-fourths water, their cost 
must be multiplied by three or four before 
a comparison is made with dry feeds. Most 
raw meats at three cents per pound have 
a value about equal to dry skim milk at 
twelve cents. 

Since the earliest experiments at Con- 
necticut showed the value of dry skim 
milk, 
milk. 
able. 
superior, 
decrease 


others were started with dry butter- 
This was found to be equally valu- 
In the end it may prove somewhat 
since it is slightly acid and may 
hatchery 


the common diseases. 








Brook trout fingerlings of same age. No. 1 
(top) was fed dry skim-milk, only. No. 2 
—95% skim-milk and 5% raw liver. No. 
3—7% dry skim-milk and 93% raw liver 


The major advantage of such feeds as dry 
milk is that they provide ample calcium 
for building bones. This should develop 
sturdier bodies. 
The pigs and cows of the nation live 
largely upon feeds of plant origin such as 
corn, oats, cottonseed meal and _ linseed 
meal. These are used because of theif 
cheapness. Man gets more food at less 
money from his baker than from his butcher. 
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Before the Connecticut experiments, 
many practical trout feeders questioned 
the value of cereal products. They felt 
that the major benefit of such feeds as red 
dog flour was derived from its use to give 
bulk to the diet or to act as bran does in 
the diet of those suffering from constipa- 
tion. Feeding trials soon showed, how- 
ever, that red dog flour is a real food for 
trout when fed with raw meat. The trout 
does not live upon the raw meat alone but 
also uses part of the flour. Not only is 
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trout grow more slowly in proportion 
than most of the common farm animals. 
It takes the trout longer to double his 
weight. But in contrast to a pig or chicken, 
which grows rapidly at first and then 
ceases to grow, the brook trout grows 
equally as rapid during the second growth 
season. Of course fish must spawn. This 
takes much extra energy. The trout stops 
growing during the spawning season. 
After this period is over and the spring 
sunshine begins to warm the waters of 
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Drawn by O. Soglow 


flour of much value, but peanut meal and 
corn gluten can also be used by the trout. 
In the latest trials, excellent results have 
been obtained with a mixture of fifty 
pounds of beef spleen or “melts”, twenty- 
five pounds of peanut meat and the same 
amount of dry skim milk. In using dry 
feeds, water is usually mixed with them to 
get them into the best combination for 
easy feeding. 

Among the newest of the plant feeds is 
cottonseed meal. This has proved to be 
excellent. In every hatchery where it is 
used, however, a small group of trout 
should be fed about a month in advance 
of the main group. This will insure no 
accidents. Such a precaution is necessary 
in the case of cottonseed meal because its 
quality varies with the place where it is 
raised and the plant that produces it. In 
the Connecticut experiments it was fed 
at levels as high as forty-five per cent 
without affecting the growth rate of the 
trout. Although it has not been tested 
with spleen it will probably be found a 
fine feed when used to replace the peanut 
meal in the diet already described. 


N contrast to cottonseed meal, linseed 

meal has proved very poisonous and 
should never be used. It causes the fish to 
turn “belly up” and kills them in about one 
month. Its action in producing death is 
more rapid than starvation, since trout can 
Starve three or four months and still re- 
cover. 

Several experiments have been made 
with beans and bean meals at the Connecti- 
cut hatchery under the supervision of Mr. 
Titcomb, but these have never been found 
very satisfactory. Soy-bean meal has been 
Studied recently but this has not proved 
very good. Although beans are widely 
used as feeds for farm animals, it is well 
established that bean proteins are more 
poorly used than other plant proteins. 
Some combination in which — are sat- 
isfactory may be developed, however. 

In the course of more than a hundred 
experiments, some of which have lasted 
over two years, it has been found that 





Courtesy The New Yorker 
Don’t tell us you never felt like doing this, because we won't believe you 


the hatcheries, new impulses arise. The 
trout appetite improves and the fish grows 
again at the same rate as during the pre- 
ceding season. 

One of the most interesting of the Con- 
necticut discoveries, in connection with 
growth, is that trout, which have been 
poorly fed so that they grow little for a 
period of half a year, grow more rapidly 
than they normally would for several 
weeks after they are given all the feed 
they can eat. 

The trout is a much more efficient con- 
verter of feed than even the best farm 
animals. The farmer usually figures four 
pounds of feed to make a pound of live 
pork. In a series of forty monthly records 
it has been discovered that the trout never 
uses as much as four pounds of dry feed 
to make a pound of fresh fish. Frequently, | 
during a period of rapid growth, the trout 
makes a pound of gtin upon a pound and 
a quarter of dry feed. The average dur- 
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ing the season of good growth will run a 
pound of gain for two pounds of dry feed. 
This figure will probably be lowered as 
feeding methods grow better and as the 
trout come under the control of the scien- 
tific feeder. 

The question is frequently asked if 
fresh-water fish can be reared upon fresh 
or dried sea fish. In a series of forty ex- 
periments, it has been found that fresh 
fish, such as haddock or the wastes after 
the fillets have been cut from haddock, 
make good trout feeds. These are not good 
alone but are satisfactory when fed in 
combination with some substance such as 
fresh beef liver or dry skim milk. Since 
both haddock wastes and dry skim milk 
contain large amounts of mineral sub- 
stances, the trout is assured ample ma- 
terial for building strong bones. 


Under natural conditions, the trout 
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John Allen, Portland, Me. 
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Field & Stream channel bass and 
brook trout prizes . . . for the largest fish 
caught in the United States ... K. C. Wat- 
son and John Allen know fishing rods. 
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the world’s best material, Montague Rods 
of split-bamboo. 
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feeds upon insects which are composed 
to a large extent of materials which are 
not digested. These furnish the roughage 
and replace the bran or prunes of the 
American breakfast. In the hatchery, un- 
der the old conditions of rearing trout 
upon nothing but meat, no source of 
roughage was allowed. This is not the 
best condition for the trout’s digestion. In 
a series of experiments in which the trout 
were fed a good mixed diet, with and with- 
out roughage, considerably better results 
were obtained from the diets that in- 
cluded roughage. In this case, the rough- 
age used for feeding was cellophane, the 
wrapping material which encases our 
candies and meats. This is a very pure 
cellulose. Bran itself could be used in such 
work, but the results would be difficult to 
interpret since bran contains protein, min- 
erals and other materials. 


N contrast to the higher animals and 

man, trout do not seem to need an extra 
supply of the vitamins in yeast and cod- 
liver oil. In no experiment thus far has 
anyone been able to show that the hatch- 
ery feeds are improved by adding these 
substances. A good mixed feed meets the 
requirements for growth without them. 
Until such time as these are shown to 
have value for fish, wise hatchery super- 
intendents will avoid them. 

Food economies in the trout hatcheries 
should never be practiced upon the young 
fry. Since a pound of trout in the fry 
stage includes several thousands of fish, 
they require only small amounts of feed 
per individual. Every attempt should be 
made to get the most rapid growth and 
the healthiest fish. At this stage the best 
feed has been found to be raw liver. The 
wise hatchery superintendent will find it 
profitable, however, to include some dry 
skim milk or dry buttermilk in the diet. 
In a long experiment in which one group 
of trout was fed nothing but raw liver and 
the other raw liver with dry skim milk, 
from the first feeding, the milk-fed fish 
grew about one-fourth more rapidly. 

Man has become accustomed to his light 
bath, as well as the one consisting of 
water. Ultra-violet light is also proving 
useful in the hatchery. Since it destroys 
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Robert Hightower has a hard job holding 

that 1144-pound large-mouth from Lake 
Pierce, Florida 


bacteria, it is a promising method for the 
treatment of external parasites upon fish. 
In the experimental work, trout were 
killed by an exposure of a half hour but 
uninjured by a short one of five minutes. 

The contrast between the progress made 








by the farmer and the fish culturist in 
feeding their respective animals is so 
marked that it cannot escape the attention 
of even the casual observer. The farmer 
rearing swine in Iowa would be out of 
business in a short time if he followed the 
feeding methods of his grandfather, but 
the fish culturist has made little progress 
in his methods. The cause of the latter's 
failure rests primarily upon the shoulders 
of the scientists in the employ of the state 
and Federal bureaus of fisheries. These 
men are largely zoologists trained in the 
sciences of classification, but totally un- 
familiar and uninterested in the more mod- 
ern sciences of biochemistry, nutrition and 
physiology. The problems of the fish 
hatchery are fundamentally those of chem- 
istry and nutrition. The United States 
Bureau of Fisheries has recently made a 
forward stride in organizing a nutrition 
laboratory. The annual losses upon feed 
alone in the hatcheries of the country are 
about one half million dollars. This sum 
would pay for fifty trained men. 

In conclusion, we may look for a time 
when trout will be reared as cheaply as 
pork. The cost of the feed for trout will 
be reduced to a half or a quarter within 
the next few years if the newer methods 
are applied by the various hatcheries, but 
other factors, such as water-supply limita- 
tions, disease and labor costs, will keep 
the brook trout from competition with 
the chicken and pig as sources of food 
for many years to come. 


| The most voracious of fish-like animals 
@| is undoubtedly the white shark to) 


BLOW-LINE FISHING 


ID you ever hear of it? Well, it’s a 

great idea. Try it sometime. Perhaps 
you have already and don’t know it. All 
right—wait a minute, and I'll tell you 
what it is. 

We were informed about this particular 
variety of blow-line fishing—the English 
method—through the kindness of Mr. 
John B. Burnham, former president of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. He received a letter from Floyd R. 
DuBois, who describes this style of an- 
gling as follows :— 

“Over in England two years ago, I 
bought a spool of blow line, which is a 
very loosely-woven silk line, like narrow 
tape. It acts as a sail in the wind. I rigged 
up a spare rod with about twenty feet 
of it tied to the regular line and used a 
small, fluffy dry fly without leader, but on 
a short snell. I was fly fishing in a normal 
way when a squall came up, and I imme- 
diately used the blow line. I stood up in 
the boat, and held the rod as high as I 
could reach. The line blew out with the 
wind, and by manipulating the tip slightly, 
the fly jumped all over the water some 
distance from the boat. I caught seven 
nice trout while the squall lasted. They 
jumped clean out of the water for the 
flies. It was packs of fun—a little bit dan- 
gerous, because standing up in the boat 
in a squall was quite a balancing feat. The 
English do it with a fifteen-foot rod in 
May Fly Season, letting the boat drift 
with the wind, while sitting down in it.” 

This reminds me of several experiences 
I have had and which also demon- 
strate the effectiveness of this method 
under certain conditions. These instances 
occurred, however, without any particular 
effort on my part and without the use 
of any special form of tackle. One experi- 
ence [ remember most vividly. 

I was fishing the Neversink one blustery 
day, early in May. An hour went by and 
I hadn’t had a rise. Pretty soon I came 
to a stretch of the river, on both sides 
of which were broad, open fields. The 
wind came sweeping across these in fitful 
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gusts. All of a sudden, my little Gordon- 
quill dry fly was picked up and began 
skittering across the surface of the water 
—for all the world looking like a May- 
fly dancing in the sunshine. Almost before 
I was aware of what had happened, a nice 
little brownie fell all over himself trying 
to catch that animated bunch of feathers 
—and he did! 

Here's a great idea, thought I! A few 
moments later, the same thing happened 
and another brownie graced my creel. 
Then I found that by manipulating the tip 
of my rod in a certain manner, I could 
help matters along—though by no means 
always. The wind had to blow in a certain 
direction and be sufficiently strong to get 








HE JANUARY issue will have a 
surprise for you. Read about it 
on page 78. 




















the fly started, anyway. To make a long 
story short, I creeled nine nice fish on that 
stretch of the river. The reasons for the 
sudden turn in the wheel of fortune on 
that memorable day are too evident to ad- 
mit of any dispute whatever—as far as 
I’m concerned. 

Do you remember the method of sled 
fishing as described by Arthur W. Pons- 
ford in our November issue? You have 
also undoubtedly heard about the use of 
kites in fishing for tuna in the waters of 
Catalina, California. The same idea pre- 
vails in these varieties of fishing—namely, 
to make the bait skitter across the surface 
of the water. Sometimes, it literally drives 
fish crazy. 

I have often thought that if some means 
could be found of making this blow-line 
fishing with flies practical—wind or no 
wind—what a wonderful stunt it might 
be! Of one thing, at least, I am sure— 
I’m going to try that English system of 
blow-line fishing next spring. 


THE CONTEST IN DECEMBER 


ERE we are again almost ready to 

ring down the curtain on Field 
and Stream’s 21st Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest. The entries have been rolling in 
to beat the band during the last couple 
of months. It looks as though fishing pays 
as big dividends as ever—which is more 
than can be said of the stock market. 

There isn’t much else to be told about 
this year’s contest. It’s almost over—ex- 
cept for the music by the brass band. 
30th the Eastern and Western Divisions 
of the Rainbow-Steelhead Trout Class 
close on December Ist. The Intermediate 
and Southern Divisions of the Large- 
mouth Black Bass Class are open until 
January 1, 1932. All other Classes and 
Divisions are closed. 

It won't be long now before we begin 
to formulate the rules and conditions for 
1932. If you have any suggestions to offer 
in regard to changes that you think should 
be made, let us know about them just as 
soon as possible. Now is the time to shout 
—not after the rules have been published. 

The suggestion has been made that 
Florida should have a large-mouth black- 
bass class of its own, inasmuch as a lot of 
southern anglers from other states feel 
that they have little chance to compete 
with the Florida bass fishermen. There 
may be something to this and we would 
like to hear your opinion in this matter. 
We have three large-mouth divisions now, 
and we wouldn't like to add another one if 
it could be helped. However, we want to 
give everybody a square deal and the last 
thing in the world that we want to do is 
create unfair competition. 

If you have any suggestions to make, 
please send them in now to Seth Briggs. 
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TRY A MINNIKIN 


OT long ago, Mr. Iroquois Dahl, 
Editor of our 1001 Outdoor Ques- 
tions Department, called my attention to a 
quotation from the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, under date of March 18, 1667. Here 
it is: 
“This day Mr. Caesar told me a pretty 
experiment of his, of angling with a 


‘ minnikin, a gut string varnished over, 


which keeps it from swelling, and is be- 
yond any hair for strength and smallness. 
The secret I like mightily.” 

A footnote states that a minnikin is a 
lute or fiddle string; more strictly the 
treble string. 

I agree with Mr. Dahl that this is un- 
questionably one of the very first—if not 
the first—reference to the use of catgut 
in preference to hair for leaders. The use 
of silkworn gut for fishing is first men- 
tioned in 1724. 

So if you run short of leaders some time, 


try a minnikin. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
ANOTHER HOOK ACCIDENT 


FisuinG Epitor: 

I read with interest the account appearing 
in your September number of an accident to a 
fisherman on the West Coast in having a hook 
thrown by a fish and lodging in his neck with 
serious results. I beg to relate an accident that 
befell me, which I judge to have been a pe- 
culiar one. 

Arriving at the fishing grounds on the 
Caloosahatchee River in Lee County (Florida) 
I attached my outboard motor to my boat. I 
started it, threw my line overboard, attached to 
rod and reel. I was using a spoon about 5 inches 
in length, with a 3-foot heavy piano-wire leader. 
Not knowing the waters very well, I was not 
anticipating a strike so soon. 

had gone about 600 or 800 feet and 150 
feet of line had been unreeled from the boat, 
when a large fish struck the spoon, throwing it 
in the air some six feet. The wind was blowing 
quite strongly at right angles to the direction of 
the boat. I was steering with my left hand, 
sitting in the stern of the boat and holding the 
rod with my right hand. When the fish knocked 
the spoon in the air it caused the line to be- 
come slack. The wind being at right angles 
to the direction of the boat caused the line to 
become entangled over the motor head, which 
was revolving about 150 revolutions a minute. I 
really do not think the spoon struck the water 
at all, but was wound into the boat immediately. 
In passing over in its circular movement it 
crossed the thumb of my right hand, cutting 
a gash about an eighth of an inch deep, then 
struck my left arm below the elbow a terrific 
blow. The hook pierced my coat and shirt sleeve 
and stuck into my arm. 

The blow was a hard one and the arm im- 
mediately commenced to swell. Although eleven 
days have elapsed, I have not been able to use 
my arm to any extent. The doctor I consulted 
says he thinks a nerve was injured, as the 
swelling has now disappeared. 

I am simply relating this so that others may 
profit thereby, as I can readily see that this in- 
cident, or rather, a similar one could happen 
to any one. Had the hook struck me in the face, 

am sure the consequences would have been 
far more serious. 


R. A. Frencu. 
THAT OLD BIRD’S NEST 


Fisninc Epiror: 
Perhaps you might ap me with my problem. 
am an amateur at bait casting and spend 
most of my time when on a fishing trip trying 
to untangle my line on the spool, which takes 
most of the kick out of the fishing. 
Are the anti-backlash reels what the name 


implies? 
R. A. MITCHELL. 


ComMENT: The difficulties which you are 
having are by no means unusual. However, there 
certainly something the matter somewhere. 
Just where the trouble lies I cannot say defi- 
nitely, inasmuch as it might depend upon one 
or more of several different factors. 

As a rule, the trouble lies principally in that 
the angler does not thumb his reel properly. On 
the other hand, the difficulty may be due to his 
aang © line that is too heavy, or in not spooling 
up the line evenly on the reel. These are the 
three principal factors. For all I know, your 
difficulty may be due to a combination of all 
three of them. This is something that you will 
have to determine for yourself. 

If a 12- or 14-pound-test line is used and if 
the angler thumbs his reel properly and spools 
tt up evenly, he should not perhaps get more 


than one backlash in every forty or fifty 
casts, and theoretically not even that. On the 
other hand, there are thousands of anglers who, 
because of limited time, do not get sufficient 
practice in thumbing their reels to obviate 
what is sometimes a discouraging number of 
backlashes. 

The only solution for such people is the anti- 
backlash reel and this type of reel made by 
reliable manufacturers is all that it is supposed 
to be. These reels are excellent pieces of 
mechanism and are an enormous help in doing 
away with the backlash. On the other hand, I 
feel that when a man does a lot of fishing and 
has time enough to practise bait casting, he has 
no business to use such a reel. In other words, 
I like to avoid mechanical contraptions as much 
as possible and make angling the art, which in 
the final analysis, it is suposed to be. 

As I say, however, by no means all of us 
are in a position to do this and very likely you 
are one of them. If such is the case, I would 
most certainly recommend your getting an anti- 
backlash reel. You will find a number of these 
listed in the advertising columns of Fiero & 
STREAM. 

I could not possibly hope to tell you in a 
letter how to thumb a reel. This is a matter of 
practise and after a while you will get to the 
point where you won't have to think about it at 
all. You will do it automatically. 

might say also that there are several types 
of so-called anti-backlash reels. As a matter of 
fact, what are known as the level-winding reels 
are in a sense also anti-backlash reels, inasmuch 
as they spool up the line evenly. The failure to 
do this is, as I said before, one of the principal 
causes of a backlash. 

Then there are other reels that have merely 
the genuine anti-backlash feature which stops 
the spool from spinning the minute the bait hits 
the water. In other words, they literally thumb 
the reel as it should be thumbed. However, this 
method will not obviate backlashes entirely if 
the angler does not spool up his line evenly. 

Then again there are other reels which are both 
level-winding and anti-backlash and these come 
as close to being perfect as it is possible to make 
any mechanical contrivance. For the most part, 
however, the better ones are rather expensive 
and they have to be adjusted pretty accurately 
to do the work properly. Also there is some 
question about their retarding the distance of 
the casts to some extent, due to increased fric- 
tion on the line. This, however, is not a very 
serious difficulty. 

Personally, I think I would be most inclined 
to consider a good level-winding reel and learn 
to thumb the reel yourself. However, in the 
final analysis, you will have to be the judge as 
to what you should do. 

FisHinG Epirtor. 
FLY-FISHING PROBLEMS 


FisnHinGc Epitor: 

I have a few questions to ask you, since I am 
just learning the art of fly fishing. The first 
question is: When one is using snelled flies, 
should you let the snell of the fly soak in the 
leader pouch before using it? What are a few 
of the best patterns ,for bass flies? How long 
should you let the leader soak before using? 
Which are the best to use, snelled or ‘eyed 
flies? What strength should a line be for fly 
casting? Is 21 pounds too much for ordinary 
fishing ? 

A. Martin RicHMOND. 


ComMeEnT: It is not essential that you should 
soak the snells on your flies, but it is never a bad 
idea to moisten any gut before using it. Very 
few people do so, however, except, of course, 
in the case of leaders. I, personally, would not 
say it was necessary in the case of snells on arti- 
ficial flies. 

I presume you are doing your bass fly fishing 
in Michigan. If such is the case, here are a 
few good patterns of wet flies for those waters. 
They should be tied on about number 2 or 4 
hooks: McGinty or Western Bee, White-tip 
Montreal, Sassy Cat, Royal Coachman, Colonel 
Fuller, Red Tag, Ferguson, Seth Green and 
Toodle Bug. 

Usually a half-hour’s soaking is sufficient 
before using the leader. As far as am con- 
cerned, eyed flies are always better than snelled 
flies, although you can get snelled eyed flies, in 
which case, when the snell breaks, it is easy 
enough to renew. These are the kind I generally 
get in wet flies. In dry flies, however, you should 
never get snelled flies because the snell seldom, 
if ever, matches in weight the tippet on the 
end of the leader and unless it does, it is a 
considerable drawback in dry-fly fishing. In 
other words, never get any flies unless they are 
eyed. 

The strength of a line in fly casting has little 
if anything to do with the subject. There are 
perhaps no good fly lines on the market that 
will not hold almost any trout that swims. The 
selection in the weight of a fly line should de- 
pend entirely upon the weight and action of 
your rod. That is what counts, A fairly heavy 
and powerful rod requires a heavy line and 
vice versa. If you tell me what the length 
and weight and action of your rod are I can 
tell you fairly closely as to what line you ought 
to have. Otherwise, it would really be impossible 
to help you out. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Every-day 


Fisherman’s Lines 


LE=z thousands of others the world over, 
Walter Kamph believes in using a fish- 
ing line that has a reputation for holding 
world’s record fish. And when he hooked this 
34%-lb. striped bass he wasn’t afraid to give 
it the butt. He knew what his Ashaway 
Original Cuttyhunk Line could stand. 

Ask your dealer for Ashaway Lines. Fa- 
mous around the world for strength when 
strength is needed. New catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 


ever since 1824 


Box 832, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY. 


Fishing Lines 

















Grape Juice Concentrates 


A real drink, scientifically prepared from 
grapes only. 
Imported from Italy. No bootleg imitation. 
$4 dozen cans delivery charges paid. For in- 
formation communicate with 


DAVID NICHOLS CO. 
Kingston, Georgia 













deerskins”~ furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca- 
sins rom your deerskins, elk, 
moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 
@ specialty. write for catalog—it's free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. F BERLIN 

















IMMIGRANT INSPECTORS 


$175 per month. Experience unnecessary. 
Permanent; paid vacations. Similar to 
secret service work. Get details imme- 
diately. 


Rayson Instructor, D-10, Denver, Coto. 
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ONE-NIGHT SHELTERS 


By Glenn R. Vernam 


O ANYONE who spends much 

time on the red gods’ trail, there 

are sure to be occasions when some 

kind of a temporary shelter for the 
night means all the difference between 
distress or actual misery and a_ fairly 
comfortable rest. While trail shelters 
or line camps are a necessity on extended 
trap lines, for instance, there are many 
other occasions when such shelters might 
be needed. There is always the possibility 
of getting lost in the back country or of 
having to spend a night out when dark 
catches one far from 
camp on the trail of that 


wounded buck. In sum- ~\ 
mer or mild weather ae 
this is no great hard- > 


ship, but when the snow 
lies deep or a storm is 
venting its wrath or in 


case of some unforeseen ee IIT WLIO 
accident, the ability to q >) > Dd) > SSSR ONS SOO 
construct a protective 29) 9 299) Dp : tote) ~ 
shelter from the ma- . 7? 2 oa ~~ a 
terials at hand is the ye EyEre ey <x =a . 
mark of a real outdoors- 5 ee te Girexasseae 
man. 5)2 2 . - rar. fs. 
pose - ~ 92 CW ba 
There is usually some- 7, 3 OC # 
thing that can be util- LM 
ized for such shelters in . 7 A 
almost any locality. Nat- : £. 4 
ural caves, overhang- VAT ~ 
ing ledges and hollows ae A 
under cut banks are the ' >, BK P = 
most common of these PITRE Cn eae tA : 
and the most convenient VU ” a pty 


when obtainable. With 
a fire in front and 
any unprotected places 
closed up with rocks, 
logs or a spare blanket, one can secure a 
good measure of comfort during the worst 
kind of weather. 

But Nature often has a way of placing 
her ready-built refuges in some spot that 
is far from where you happen to be at 
that particular time. When this occurs, 
it necessarily follows that, if one must 
have protection from the elements, he will 
have to dig in and build a shelter from 
whatever can be found. 

The main thing in such cases is to use 
something that will turn the wind and 
keep one dry while acting as sort of a 
reflector or back drop for the heat from 
the campfire. Generally speaking, this calls 


Fig. 1 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











for some kind of a lean-to with its back 
to the wind and a place for the fire direct- 
ly in front of it. Of course, some type of 
shelter tent or a large square of canvas 
tied up, lean-to fashion, between two trees, 
is the best and handiest. However, one 
seldom has such things with him at that 
critical time, and without them he is 
forced to look to Nature for his shelter. 
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This is an excellent shelter if you have the time and material with 


which to make it 


Fig. 4 shows what is perhaps the sim- 
plest form of windbreak. A couple of large 
logs rolled together in a V-shape or sev- 
eral smaller logs piled up between stakes 
driven into the ground suffice for this. It 
may be roofed over with poles, bark or 
grass thatch if desired. Mud, moss, grass 
or even snow will do to chink up the holes 
and cracks between the logs. 

In a place where there are some dead 
or down logs, one can often find enough 
large chunks of bark to roof a shelter as 
shown in Fig. 2. By laying the bark on 
shingle-fashion, and weighting it down 
with several small poles if there is much 
wind, it can be made to turn more than a 








minimum of bad weather. The ends may 
be closed up in the same manner if de- 
sirable. 

This shelter may also be covered with 
grass, leaves, cattails or flat evergreen 
fronds. 

Split chunks of hollow logs or half- 
round bark laid troughlike, one layer up 
and one down like in Fig. 3, is hard to 
beat for a tight roof. And flat slabs or 
split poles laid the same way, with the 
second layer covering the cracks of the 
first, are equally good. 

A more elaborate structure, when one 
has plenty of time or for a semi-perma- 
nent camp, is shown in Fig. 1. This re- 
quires small poles of a fairly even size, 
laid up log-cabin style 
between trees or stakes 
driven into the ground, 
or both. When well 
chinked and _ covered 
with a tight bark, thatch 
or trough roof, this fur- 
nishes a very snug camp, 
even for midwinter. 


REQUENTLY, 

however, accessible 
bark, slabs or down logs 
are prone to be con- 
spicuous by their ab- 
sence during that last 
thirty minutes before 
night, with dark settling 
fast and the snow swirl- 
ing down on you. One 
isn’t usually overbur- 
dened with time at such 
moments. Then his aim 
is most likely to be for 
something simpler and 
more easily prepared. 

The interior of a 
dense, low-branched 
spruce or fir thicket will sometimes suffice, 
if nothing better offers. With a pile of 
boughs under him and a good fire going, 
it is surprising how much protection from 
the elements such a place furnishes. 

A single heavily-limbed spruce will also 
make a fair shelter if arranged as shown 
in Fig. 5. It is best to let it fall into the 
wind and uphill if possible; and it should 
be cut to fall easy, so the branches will 
stand up well and not be unduly crushed. 
Don't cut it off entirely; but leave a little 
of the center wood hang so the butt of the 
log will rest securely on the stump. The 
under limbs, trimmed out enough to pro- 
vide room for the occupant, may be used 
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to sit or sleep on. Additional limbs from 
nearby trees, thatched over this down 
top, help to make it warmer and more 
windproof. 

A similar rig can be made by laying 
one end of a pole upon a stump or ina 





Figure 2 


fork; then, with the other end resting on 
the ground, lean slabs, poles or evergreen 
limbs with the butts up against it so as to 
make an A- or wedge-shaped structure. 

Fig. 6 shows a double row of poles or 
willows stuffed in between with moss, 
grass, boughs, snow or the various com- 
binations of these. It furnishes a good 
shelter, especially by pulling the tops to- 
gether, teepee-like. 

Some limber poles or willows bent over 
in a beehive shape, with both ends set 
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Figure 3 


in the ground, and covered with grass or 
leaves weighted down with snow or dirt, 
is also good. 

A boat or canoe turned bottom up on 
one edge, with a couple of forked stakes 
to support the front side, provides no mean 
shelter when on a water trip. The addi- 
tion of a blanket or canvas around the 
ends makes it quite snug and warm. 

Even packed snow or slabs of heavy 
snow crust can be made into a shelter that 
will give a lot of protection in an emer- 
gency. 

Many times one can find shelter under 
a windfall, a pile of brush, an uprooted 





Figure 4 


stump or a down log. Most of such places 
Will be found cramped and somewhat 
chilly around the edges and not nearly so 
Satisfactory as a prepared structure, but 
in lieu of anything better, they help won- 
derfully if one knows how to utilize them. 
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From the foregoing hints, the wilder- 
ness tramper will be able to dope out a 
score of variations and modifications 
adaptable to his own section of the coun- 
try and his particular needs. About the 
only requirement for any of them is a 
light belt-axe or a good sheath-knife and 
a fair amount of common sense. 





Remember that they are not intended 
to serve as regular camps, but only as 
emergency shelters to help lessen the dis- | 
comforts of an unpleasant night. Too | 
much should not be expected of them and | 
they may be found wanting in many re- 
spects, but even a makeshift beats the bald 
side of a snow-covered mountain when 
one is wet, lost or just plain “all in” and 
darkness is grabbing at his coat-tails. 

And in speaking of such shelters, it | 
might not be amiss to add that no real | 
outdoorsman is likely to be caught with- 
out having with him a few of the essen- | 





Figure 5 


tials which help bring him through little 
the worse for wear, instead of the victim 
of a harrowing experience. These should 
include a waterproof packet of emergency 
matches, compass, two or three strong 
leather thongs, a bit of something dry to 
start a fire with, and a good belt-axe or 
a sturdy sheath-knife. 

Carrying a packet of emergency rations 
is also good health insurance. This need | 
not be elaborate or bulky. A few ounces 
of jerky, pemmican, raisins, chocolate or 
some other concentrated food is sufficient. 
While not a full-size grubstake, it will 
carry a man over a meal or two and help 
prevent those gnawing stomach pains and 











Figure 6 


weak knees which accompany an en- | 
forced fast while negotiating a hard trail. | 
A little salt in a waterproof matchbox 
often comes in handy at such times if one | 
is lucky enough to knock over a bird or | 
a rabbit or succeeds in catching up with | 
his wounded quarry. 
While a man may spend season after 

season in the back country without getting 

caught foul, he never knows what the next | 
trip will hold in store for him. Sooner or 

later the gods of the wilderness are sure to | 
hand the best of us that bundle of mis- 
fortune which, but for previously acquired 
knowledge and reasonable precautions, 
may result in trouble, misery or even 
death. Remember it is usually those who 
are unprepared that experience desperate 
adventures and suffer the most serious ac- 
cidents; so equip yourself accordingly, 
and may all your outings be happy ones 
and all your campfires be bright spots 
dotting the slopes along memory’s trail 
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WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


The Ideal Xmas Gift! 


The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG is made to stand 
abuse. All materials are the strongest obtainable 
yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. Made of layer 
upon layer of downy comfort cotton, quilted between 
an outer and inner covering of drill—the outer corer 
weather-proofed. 
Talon Zipper fastener makes its quick use easier than 
huttoning your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut 
No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man- 
size; 28 x 78 inches. It straps into a compact roll 8 
x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light 
warm, sturdy and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 

($8.95 Colorado and West ). Money returned 

if not entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 














FUR-FISH-GAME 














is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by . none other than Mr 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, ete. 
Each issue also has many de 
partments—The Gun Rack ; 

3; Fur Raising; Roots and 

3; Auto Travel and Camp; 
and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers ssociation ; 
and Question Box. 
over—Actual photos re- Price $2.00 year; 
produced in natural colors. 25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 
order to 



































FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. Ser Columbus, O. 
BER ai cacccasccceeissensasscoentntosocnstin 
AGAPOBS.....000rccccccrecese se0s00 








TAXIDERMY ’ 
upplies «srs 


REAL Jonas paper mache head forms and 
forms of all descriptions. Modeled true to 
life with sincere craftsmanship. 


64 shows every- 
Pp FREE Catalog thing, including eyes, 
teeth, tools, accessories. Invaluable as refer book. 
Hints. Methods. Write for your copy today! 

JONAS BROS. ~ 102! Breadway Denver, Cole. 














BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write fer copy. 





PSR sureey CYA) 


4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va.© 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


«ae 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 





Open 
Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little Fuel, much heat 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


$] 2:00 


F.O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 
BACKUS, MINN. 














a ne 
OY SPORTSMEN... 
Ideally suited as a Xmas Gift i 
the Sportsman, Tourist, Naturalist 
and Explorer, the life-time lasting 
qualities of a pair of Goerz Prism 


Binoculars will constantly reflect 
the donor’s unerring taste. 


Send for Booklet F.S. 12 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 East 34th Street New York City 











OUTDOOR JOBS 


WANTED—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor jobs; $1,700-$2,400 year; 
vacation; pleasant, healthful work. Pa- 
trol parks; protect game. Details free. 


rite 
DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colorado 














Manutactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Filter thon eocemnssberts our topetebant 
3 to put 
Sie chien habnteet Ankle stra > holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 


Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 





FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE GRUB BAG 


By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HE following grub list is the result 

of considerable experiment and com- 
parison with lists used by lumbermen, 
forest-fire fighters, surveyors and camp- 
ers. It has been found to cover satis- 
factorily the requirements of two men or 
two growing boys on a two-week camp- 
ing trip in the summer. It can easily be 
adapted to larger parties, as it is the 
equivalent of the requirements of one 
man for a month or four men for a week. 


Some latitude is given in the case of each 
item but two men can live without any 
hardship for two weeks on the smaller 
quantities given in each instance. No al- 
lowance is made for game, fish or berries 
secured during the trip and the camper 
will do -well to place no reliance on the 
chances of securing these to help out his 
rations. Even if they are plentiful, they 
often act as appetisers that increase the 
consumption of rations from the grub bag. 


THIRTY RATIONS 

: Article Unit Quantity Details 
jacon, only . . Ibs. 8-10 One medium-sized side 
Ham, only Ibs. . 10-12 One medium-sized ham 
Combined— 

Bacon Ibs. 8 One small side or piece 

Ham Ibs. 2- 4 Shank end of large ham or picnic ham 
Flour . Ibs. 15-25 
Baking powder lbs. Y- 1 One pound to every 25 tbs. of flour 
Hardtack Ibs. 2- 5 This means hard 
Corn-meal Ibs. 2- 4 
Rolled oats Ibs. 2- 4 
Rice Ibs. 2- 4 
Beans, white Ibs. 4- 6 
Potatoes, dessicated Ibs. 2- 6 
Onions Ibs. 1- 3 
Butter, canned Ibs. 2- 4 Usually sold in 2-lb. cans 
Evaporated cream cans 4-10 Medium size 
Powdered milk cans 2- 5 Usually sold in tins 
Tea (or) Ibs. y 1 
Coffee lbs. U4. 34% 
BNNNIN Zs sscninsnherbicdapnamaanicin Ibs. ! 
Sugar, granulated Ibs. 2-12 : 
Syrup quarts y 1 Buy in friction-top tin 
Jam Ibs. 1- 2 Buy in friction-top tin 
Apples, evaporated Ibs. 2- 3 
Peaches, evaporated Ibs. 1- 2 
Apricots, evaporated Ibs 1- 2 
i. a | ee Ibs 3- 4 40-60 to the pound 
Raisins ; Ibs, 1- 2 
Salt .... Ibs. 1- 2 Free-running | 
Pepper, black .... ounce In shaker-top tin 
Erbswurst lbs. . 1- 3 In half-pound skins 


An average between the two figures 
given opposite each item can be used as 
the basis of a grub list where you are hik- 
ing and carrying your outfit on your back 
or where you are canoeing and have a 
lot of portages to make. If you are travel- 
ing to a more or less permanent camp by 
motor or wagon, you can add as much as 
you like to the above list. 

When you are carrying your grub on 
your back, you don’t want to take very 
many tins or bottles and the best way is 
to pack everything possible in small bags. 
The grub bag itself should be of water- 
proof canvas and each of the smaller in- 
dividual bags should have its contents 
plainly marked on it. 

Pack the flour, salt and sugar in cot- 
ton bags that fit inside of oilcloth bags. 


Damp flour means poor results in bak- 
ing and salt and sugar take up moisture 
from the air and either form cakes or 
lumps or turn into brine and syrup re- 
spectively, unless they are well protected 
in waterproof bags. Bury the _baking- 
powder tin in the middle of the flour bag 
and you won’t have to care if the lid 
does come off. Put each kind of food in 
a separate bag with a tape sewn on it 
for tying and no matter how much rough 
usage your grub bag gets when travel- 
ing, you won't lose your rations through 
breakages and spilling. Don’t expect to 
come out even at the end of the trip. No 
one, in the history of camping, ever ended 
a trip without running short on some kind 
of grub or bringing back a surplus ol 
another. 


A NATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


ROM time to time, we have been 
receiving letters from some of our 
friends asking why we don’t have a 
Natural History Department. Just how 
insistent or prevalent this idea is among 
Fie_p & STREAM readers, we are unable to 
say. However, we have decided to find 
out by inaugurating a department of this 
kind in our January issue. In other words, 
we would like to hear what you personally 
think of this idea. Would such a depart- 
ment appeal to you sufficiently to warrant 
our publishing it each month—just once 
in a while—or not at all? In what phases 
of natural history are you most inter- 
ested? Have you any suggestions as to 
how this department should be conducted? 
It seems to us that it should consist 





largely of short notes describing interest 
ing and unusual natural history observa 


tions by our readers. These should, whet § 


possible, be illustrated by one or two goo 
photographs. It is also our idea that 
these notes should be confined, at least t0 
a large extent, to birds and animals o 
more or less direct interest to sportsmen— 
big- and small-game animals, upland game 
birds and waterfowl. This does not meat. 
however, that if you have something 
unusual to tell about any sort of a mam 
mal, bird, fish, reptile, insect—or eve? 
tree or flower—that we don’t want to hear 
about it. 

We invite you—one and all—to_ col 
tribute to this department and if sufficiet! 
interest is manifested, we will also have 
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a regular Questions and Answers column 
—the same as we do in the other depart- 
ments. 

As far as we can see, a Natural History 
Department conducted along these lines 
ought to stir up some very interesting dis- 
cussions among our readers, not to men- 
tion the entertaining and profitable read- 
ing it should afford. 

Drop us a line now, for unless you get 
behind us on this proposition and show us 
that you are genuinely in favor of it, there 
is no object in our starting such a depart- 
ment. We want to publish only what you 
folks want—and nothing else. There is but 
one way by which we can find out what 
that is—by your writing and telling us. 

Address your letters to the Natural 
History Editor, % Frietp anp STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WOODS SENSE? 


CamMPinG Epitor: 

Is there such a thing as ‘‘woods sense?’’ When 
using this term I have in mind the seemingly 
natural or inborn ability which some people 
have of finding their way through the woods. 
They don’t ever seem to get lost, whether in 
familiar or in totally strange territory. I have 
seen and frequently heard of such people and 
I guess you have, too. What is it “ about ? 

Wituiam D, Parker. 


Ans.—Yes, I have seen and heard of nu- 
merous instances of that kind, but the more I 
studied these cases and the longer I live, the 
less faith I have in what you call ‘“‘woods sense. 
It is characteristic of human nature to surround 
with mystery anything which is not more or less 
easily understandable. It is simple enough to see 
how anyone, who spe age at least ninety percent 
of his time in a city, would find a vast 
stretch of primeval ‘Forest as a place in which 
it is impossible to find one’s way about. Yet, 
for the woodsman, who spends all of his life 
in such surroundings, there is no mystery about 
it. He has developed a system, a long 
familiarity with his environment, of getting 
where he wants to go. In other words, his 
method is based on a solid foundation of facts 
and not on mysticism. 

Did it ever occur to _— that a real woodsman 
would be just as con fused in a city like New 
York as we would be in the North Woods? If 
I wanted to get down to Wall Street, I could 
do it easily enough. What do you suppose would 
happen if I tried to tell some Canadian guide 
how to get down there? The chances are he 
would become so “balled up” that he would be 
sen for the psychopathic ward at Bellevue in 
less than a half hour. 

The first Practical demonstration which I had 
of this so-called ‘“‘woods sense” occurred about 
twenty years ago and, at that time, I blamed 
it_on just that. I was up in the northern part 
of Maine during the hunting season. An Indian 
guide and I started out one morning at day- 
break to see if we could get a few partridge. 
Our camp was located on a small lake. We 
paddled across this, beached our canoe on the 
opposite shore and plunged into the wilderness. 
All day long, from morning until after dark 
that night, we plowed through the woods, here, 
there and everywhere. Never once did we fol- 
low a trail or get our bearings by climbing to 
some vantage point where we could look out 
over the surrounding country. It all looked 
alike to me. Yet at the end of the day, that 
little Indian guide brought me out on the shores 
of the same lake across which we had paddled 
in the morning—and within twenty feet of 
where we left our canoe. 

How did he do it? At any rate, I know now 
that it wasn’t done in the same way that migrat- 
ing birds find their way from one place to an- 
> mg? but by actually knowing every minute of 
the day just where he was and where he was 
going next. 

Campinc Epitor. 


PEMMICAN AND HARDTACK 


CampinG Eprtor: 
at are pemmican and hardtack? Nobody 
can tell me anything definite about these. Are 
these obtainable and where? 
Martin Bay tis. 


Ans.—Pemmican has been made in different 
ways. It is always, however, made of meat. It 
used to consist of buffalo sot. but at the 
Present time, beef only is used. special meth- 
ods of treatment, one pound of pemmican is 
made to contain the nutritive value of six 
pounds of beef. 

Hardtack is merely a concentrated form of 
bread that will not spoil. 

Both hardtack and pemmican can be bought 
at the larger sporting-goods dealers. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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A Wonderful Picture 


A motion picture of duck shoot- 
ing from a battery that will liter- 
ally hold you spellbound from 
first scene to last; and that will 
give you valuable “how-to-do-it™ 
instruction, if you don’t already 
know how. Battery shooting has 
tricks of its own, like every trade, 


and one must know them. And 
it has pleasures all its own, as 
this picture will show you. An 
especially timely picture in view 
of the crisis our ducks are facing. 
Will greatly stimulate any sports- 
man’s desire to save them. For 
your next club meeting, get— 


“BATTERY SHOOTING ON 
CURRITUCK SOUND” 





— ej 


Motion Pi ~~ of 
Hunting and Fishing 


37,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will 
find great enjoyment in the thirteen 
fishing pictures, showing thrilling bat- 
tles with muskies, tarpon, salmon and 
other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most wonderful fly-casting one 
could ever hope to see. Two of these 


“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 
Taking Muskies of enormous size in 
the Lake of the Woods country, On- 
tario. 
Wonderful drawing card 
for your meetings 
A trial will prove that these pictures 
are the greatest means of getting the 
crowd together you can possibly find. 
“Attendance 672; new members 72” 
writes one Protective Association. We 
have hundreds of such voluntary testi- 
monials. 





If you have a 16mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures, owned 
outright, will afford you endless hours 
of enjoyment. The following four pic- 
tures are best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fietv & Sraeam pictures re- 
duced to 16mm. size for home use. 100 
ft. reels, $10 cach if ordered immedi- 
ately. 400 ft. reels of other subjects $30. 











pictures, “Bonefish of the Bahamas’’ 
and “Taking Game Fish in the Florida 
Gulf Stream” are the only motion pic- 
tures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. 
Both are very remarkable action pic- 
tures, with a thrill in almost every foot. 


“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 


Canvasback and Mallard shooting, 
with some great retrieving by Spring- 
er Spaniels. 


We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to freeloan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury to obtain these films; 
the cost of showing them is negligible. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


Firtp & Srream ! 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
Send me complete information about your ! 
motion pictures. | 
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A WORLD’S SERIES 
FOR MOTOR BOATS 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE debacle at Detroit during the 
running of the 1931 race for the 
British International or Harms- 
worth Trophy attracted literally 
worldwide attention. For weeks afterward, 
interviews with officials, belated rulings, 
statements by contestants and denials of 
reported remarks were front-page copy in 
newspapers throughout the civilized world. 
Tens of thousands of persons wrote letters 
or sent telegrams or cablegrams to offi- 
cials or publications condemning or defend- 
ing various individ- 
uals involved. Every 


sports writer in the 
country, whether he 
knew anything about 


rules or motor boats or 
water (except on Satur- 
day nights) had his say 
for better or for worse. 

But the = significant 
thing about it all was 
-that the world as a 
whole had suddenly be- 
come excited about 
motor-boat racing. A lot 
of us have had fun for 
years in the sport, but 
only in recent seasons 
has a major regatta 
been accorded anything 
like the press notice that 
it merited. Even the con- 
test for the world’s 
speed championship 
passed with only casual 
notice, often buried 
among baseball and 
football ballyhoo. 

It took the  near- 
cataclysm at Detroit to 
obtain the notice the 
sport really deserved, 
and the publicity result- 
ing is of enormous benefit to the whole 
game and will have its effect in future 
years in still more rapid development of 
power-boat types for daily use on lake 
and river, creek and bay, everywhere. 

As these lines go to press it appears 
most likely that the 1932 race for the 
Harmsworth Trophy will be held in Eng- 
lish waters. Gar Wood has publicly an- 
nounced that he would gladly agree to 
hold the contest over there, and almost 
everybody in this country hopes for one 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











reason or another that this will be done. 
It would certainly be, as Gar Wood in- 
tended it, a fine gesture of good-will on 
his part. It would also insure a race. Often 
it happens that nobody comes over after 
the Trophy, although it has been sought 
consecutively now for four seasons. 
Another reason why it would be good to 
hold the 1932 race for the speed cham- 











The smallest full-rigged ship in the world is Seven Seas, an auxiliary yacht 


with sea-skiff tenders 


pionship in English waters is to further, 
in a definite manner, the gradual move- 
ment toward a world regatta—a race meet 
in which boats of several or many classes 
would compete in national teams against 
others of the same general specifications. 
And that is exactly what now appears in 
the offing. It may not come about in 1932, 
although there is a good possibility that a 
start will be made in that direction. Such 
a regatta would be a world’s series, so to 
speak, for motor boats. Incidentally, it 
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would be an aquatic counterpart of the 
Schneider Cup races in aviation. But to 
be really successful, such a race meet 
would have to be assembled around the 
contest for the world’s speed champion- 
ship. 

A start has already been made toward 
such an affair in this country. There was 
held the first race between British and 
American “International Class Hydro- 
planes” at Detroit in 1930. This class, 
mentioned before in these columns, is ex- 
pected to become numerous by next sea- 
son. If you remember, the boats are un- 
limited as to steps or underbody design, 
although the hulls must be not less than 
20 feet in waterline length and the motors 
must be selected from the four American 
stock models specified in 
the rules. These motors 
are all slightly under 
5% litres in total firing- 
chamber area or, rough- 
ly, 335 cubic inches. 
They turn at 3,000 
r.p.m., which is a con- 
servative speed at which 
to operate a racing ma- 
rine motor nowadays— 
rate about 135  horse- 
power—although — suffi- 
cient latitude is allowed 
for refinements of the 
engine to increase the 
rated power. The cost 
of one of these outfits, 
designed and built by 
experts in this country, 
oat is only about $3,000! 


HE speed made up 

to now is 45.89 miles 
an hour—by the first of 
this class built in this 
country. It will soar 
for the fifty-mile mark 
and go on, probably to 
the mile-a-minute pace 
with competition. 

This class was work- 
ed out by the late Sir 
Henry Segrave, the first sportsman to 
dethrone Gar Wood since the Silver Fox 
first assumed the title back in 1920. 
Segrave was enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of more and varied international 
speed contests. He recognized the vast 
progress made in motor boating in this 
country and had a real respect for Ameri- 
can design and engineering. Cooperating 
with him were American experts under 
the leadership of Charles F. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Racing Commission of 
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the American Power Boat Association. 

The famous English sportswoman, Miss 
Marian Barbara Carstairs, who tried 
three times with five boats to beat Gar 
Wood for the speed crown, has entered 
the International hydroplane class. Sev- 
eral other well-known British sportsmen, 
including Hubert Scott-Paine, built new 
boats this season. Scott-Paine, it will be 
remembered, holds the Detroit News 
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rectly to the propeller without a gear box. 

In 1927 the Duke of York Trophy was 
won by Spitfire, an American boat driven 
by Ralph Snoddy, daring racing pilot, and 
in 1929 Snoddy went across with the 
tiny Miss Rioco III and won it again. 
There is this hitch about the Duke of 
York Trophy—that it must be defended 
always on the Thames, no matter where 
the holder lives. This proviso has met with 


Here is Fred Gilbert who recently drove a mark of 51.032 m.p.h. at Salton Sea 


Trophy, offered by that newspaper as a 
perpetual trophy for the class, to which 
only English and American sportsmen are 
as yet eligible. He did not, however, better 
the time which his only competitor last 
year at Detroit, the Phantom, of H. 
Lutcher Brown of Houston, Texas, made 
at Red Bank, N. J. at the Gold Cup 
Regatta in a paced race two weeks before. 
Phantom overturned at Detroit when she 
hit the wake of a fast patrol boat whose 
skipper was showing off. 


N the 1931 season, Hubert Scott-Paine 

was to defend his trophy against all 
comers at Southampton, England, aided 
by two other British boats. But the 
American team failed to materialize. IlI- 
ness in Mr. Brown's family prevented him 
from taking Phantom over, and two 
boats built for two other American sports- 
men were not perfected in time. 

Now, with the prospect of the Harms- 
worth Race over there, it is thought likely 
that the International Hydroplanes will 
race at the same meet, with an American 
team of three boats against the best three 
British boats in the class. This is a class 
in which the three-team idea is entirely 
practical, while in the Harmsworth or un- 
limited class there has never been a team 
of three challengers across the ocean in 
either direction in the 28 years of its his- 
tory. 

The Duke of York Trophy, raced for 
each year on the Thames, with entries 
coming frequently from Germany and 
France and sometimes Italy as well as 
occasionally from the L Inited States; will 
probably be offered in the same regatta. 
The boats are limited to 1% litres in fir- 
ing-chamber area—tiny motors, but they 
get up and step. Two American boats 
which raced there in 1926, the first year of 
that event, stepped out at 47 or 48 miles 
an hour, with very small eight- cylinder 


Motors turning 6,500 r. p.m. Yes, they were 
four- cycle inboard motors, too, hooked di- 


considerable opposition over here, and 
neither boat which has won it returned to 
defend it there the following year. 

And there are the outboards. Already 
American authorities and manufacturers 
have agreed to enlarge the piston-displace- 
ment limit of Class A from 14 to 15 cubic 
inches so as to make it uniform with en- 
gines of the same class in England and 
other European countries. In other classes 
there is usually a difference in favor of 
the foreign outboard motors, but the per- 
formance of American motors is still ex- 
ceptional among them. However, up to 
the present time, European countries have 
not put in any minimum hull-weight re- 
strictions for outboard craft as have we, 
and their speeds are somewhat better than 
ours in some classes because of this. 

For more than a year the International 
Motor Yachting Union has been drawing 
up a set of rules to govern all international 
motor-boat contests. This body consists of 
representatives from motor-boat racing 
organizations in twenty countries, all but 
two of which are European. These coun- 
tries are England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Latvia, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, 
land, Finland, Belgium, the Argentine and 
the United States. 

There is one technical, but nevertheless 
real, obstacle for the present, at any rate, 
to adoption here of these rules. That is be- 
cause the American body recognized by 
the International Motor Yachting Union 
is not the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, which actually dominates matters 
here and governs at least four-fifths of the 
motor-boat territory, so to speak, but the 
Yachtsmen’s Association of America. This 
organization is a mere shadow and con- 
trols nothing but the Harmsworth Race. 
And until the international and our really 
national body get together, there can be 
no universal rules. 

With about seventy-five per cent of all 
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SAVE ALL YOUR 
PELTS 
with 
GIBBS 


Tivo Traps 
held thea 


“Two 
Trigger” 


They HOLD what they CATCH; get the 
WHOLE PE LT not just the feet. Big 
Reasons why ‘‘Two Triggers’’ are cant 
for Muskrat, Mink, etc; positively prevent 
“wring-offs’’; do not have to be set to 
drown; guaranteed against spring break- 
age ;donot injurefurs.60c 
ea., $6.50 doz. postpaid. 


Gibbs “Single Grip’’ Traps 


are best and lowest priced traps on 
the market. Light weight, compact 
—easy to place and conceal. At 
dealers’ or sent direct, postpaid. 


No. 1—Mink, Muskrat, etc. . 

No. 144—Skunk, Dossum, etc. 

No. 2—Coon, Fox, ete. ..... 
Other Sizes 


TRAPS 








15e each ; $1.65 doz. 
30¢ each; $3.00 doz. 
400 each; $4.40 doz. 
Available 





Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 


make Gibbs ‘Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large animals as ‘“Two Triggers’’ are for small ones. 
Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Practical, 
adaptable, efficient and safe to use. Takes STINK out 
of SKUNK trapping. Is NOT a poison bait and CAN 
NOT be so used. No. 1 Size for Skunk, Fox, Wood- 
chuck, ete. 75¢c Doz. Express Collect. Prepaid when 
ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 


Send for TRAP BOOK and Sample Trap Tag FRED 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-4, Chester, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Most Improved Line of Game Traps 
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decide who will mount your 
prized trophies—all you will have to preserve 
memories of your trip. Jonas’ master crafts- 
manship costs no more—often less. Investigate. 
Write today for Field Guide and Catalog FREE 


fun 


Before starting, 
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ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in ACME. Make pote or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
oat on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
our —— = Cm | 3 yume. Sold world over. 
Priced right. uarant ¥ 
ACME BOAT CO., 12! Second St., Miamisburg, Ohie 


















J . 
Taxidermist 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists ( 
sc alps, tools, etc.) Bucktails and feathers for fly 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 


.Y. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 
Deer Heads Mounted, $14.00 to $18.00 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished for Sum- 


mer Storage 


Send us your furs 


in Automatic Cold Vault 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
ROCHESTER, N. 


575 LYELL AVENUE 


S TANNE 


Now you can have yout 
valuable trophies and furs 
tanned or made up at 
amazing new Low Prices. 
-five years’ service to the 
public as custom tanners, 
and taxidermists GUARAN- 











NEw 
LOW 
PRICES 


twenty 
American 
furriers, 

TEES your SATISFACTION. 
Vrite today for FREE 


Our 


Illustrated 
Catalog and New Low Prices. 


GLOBE TANNING 


250 South East First, Des Moines, lowa 
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County or New York lee 
sere sty a : SS. 
State or New York j 
Iefore me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Field and Stream 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 143, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Field and Stream Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Editor, Raymond P. Holland, 578 Mad- 
ison Ave... New York City; Managing Editor, E. F. Warner, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City; Business Managers, 
E. F. Warner and E. J. Chambers, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 2. That the owners are: Field and Stream 
Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., New York City; E. F. 


Warner, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; Irving 
T. Myers, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; J. W. 
Macy, Wrigley Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 3. That the known 


bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other serurities are: None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company. but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
aid two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
Teasons to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 


stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) E. F. Warner. 
Sworn to and this 2ist day of 


subscribed before me 
1. E. J 


September, 193 J. Chambers. 


(My commission expires March 31, 1932.) 
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the motor boats in the world plying the 
waters in and adjacent to the United 
States, the sportsmen here feel that as far 
as constituency is concerned, they have a 
right to considerable weight in world 
sports councils. Yet this country has only 
a single vote through the Yachtsmen’s As- 
sociation of America, and the 185 boat and 
vacht clubs which are members of the 
American Power Boat Association are 
not represented at all. 

Despite this fact and others that betoken 
much negotiation in the future, it does ap- 
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and make a fine subject of conversation, 
especially among those persons addicted to 
criticism of existing things as a means of 
self-aggrandisement—and there are plenty 
of them, no foolin’! 

Well, here’s a suggestion which has no 
criticism of existing things in it. It is 
something that sooner or later will be put 
over in the course of following out the 
tendency toward free-for-all contests. 

Why not have a race to be called the 
“one-gallon derby”? This contest would 
be open to all outboard or small inboard 
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This Louisiana trapper has solved the housing and transportation problems with a 
7-year-old 2\-h.p. outboard motor which drives his home-made cruiser at 6 m.p.h. 


pear that on our horizon looms the pros- 
pect of a world regatta in which the 
participating boats will be the best in their 
respective countries, and the events will 
determine yearly world championships. 
And now that the whole world has sud- 
denly taken an interest in motor-boat rac- 
ing as another great international sport 
like air races for the Schneider Cup, the 
sailing contest for the America’s Cup, the 
Davis Cup matches in tennis, and the 
Olympic Games in field athletics, the 
world’s series for motor boats will be a 
high point in the sports season. Such com- 
petition will stimulate hull design and end- 
less motor experimentation, and much will 
be learned from foreign competition. The 
European tendency is toward refinements 
of power plants. The American strong 
point is refinement of hull lines. Both are 
tending toward higher engine speeds. As a 
matter of fact, none of us yet know just 
what is the practical power limit from any 
given piston displacement, especially when 
superchargers are considered. 


HOW ABOUT THE ONE- 
GALLON RACE? 


By George Hildebrand 


O set of rule-makers ever called on 

me and asked with bated breath just 
what I'd like in the way of rules. If they 
have ever sat at the feet of any one by- 
stander with mouths agape at the words 
of wisdom that might—or might not— 
flow from his dental orifice—the proceed- 
ings were never recorded. Suggestions 
from by-standers are not so hard to get, 
it seems. They pour in by the thousands 
by mail and mouth throughout the year, 
regardless of timeliness. Truth is, there 
simply isn’t any more thankless job on 
this sinful sphere than that of making 
rules for a popular sport. You can’t please 
everybody, and in trying to please the 
majority of people—those who are quali- 
fied to make suggestions—you seldom 
please anybody very fully. The rules im- 
mediately become everybody’s property 


‘do not drain to the carburetor from the 





classes. It would be handled in this wise: 
Every competing boat must have an empty 
gas tank and into it the committee would 
pour a single gallon of gasoline, the same 
fuel for all boats, the mixture being agreed 
upon by the contestants, until rules cover 
the point. At the start of the race they 
all go over the line together and race at 
full throttle or cut down as the skipper in 
each case chooses, and continue on the 
race course until their fuel runs out. The 
boat which goes the farthest on that one 
gallon of fuel wins. Patrol boats can tow 
the boats off the course after the race or 
supply them with additional fuel to come 
back under their own power, as the com- 
mittee dictates. 

This would be more practicable with 
outboard engines than with inboard types, 
as the inboard fuel tanks most frequently 


very bottom of the tank, a space of one or 
two inches being left for sediment. Pre- 
cautions would have to be taken by the 
committee to avoid cleverly concealed 
auxiliary reservoirs, pep-mixtures already 
being in the tanks when the fuel is put 
in by the committee, and other efforts to 
beat the rule. Pressure fuel feed would 
give the boat so equipped added advan- 
tage, but it is a question whether such 
equipment should be taxed in a contest of ( 
this kind. 

Such a race would be enlightening | in 
the extreme as to the fuel-mileage ratio 
of various motor-and-hull combinations 


TWO BOYS SAIL 11,000 MILES 














WO young chaps from Esthomia 

aged 23 and 19 respectively, reac 
New York Rey after sailing 11,00 
miles in a 29-foot sailing craft. They left 
Esthonia last August, touched twice in 
England, thence sailed down the westef 5 
coast of the continent of Europe to Port 
gal and on to the Canary Islands. Fro 
Las Palmas they set sail for Miam, 
Florida, a distance of 4,400 miles. It took 
them a total of 44 days to make it, wi 
15 days in which they lay becalmed. Whe 
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they arrived on this side they had left in 
the galley only a half-pound of hardtack 
and two pounds of corned beef. 

From Miami they took on an American 
partner and set sail for Central America. 
They visited many small islands, some of 
them with only a dozen inhabitants or so, 
and met rough water as bad at times as 
that encountered in the Bay of Biscay. 

In times of storm, the brothers—and 
later their partner—worked their canvas 
with life-lines tied around their waists 








N JANUARY we introduce a new 
department. Turn to page 78 in 
this issue 




















for rescue in case they should be washed 
overboard by the towering waves which 
threatened the tiny craft. On one bad night 
in the Bay of Biscay, Ahto Walter, the 
older brother, was washed overboard 
three times. The younger brother is named 
Kou Walter, and their American partner 
is C. P. Barber whose home is on Long 
Island Sound. 

The three cruised about the Atlantic 
Seaboard of the United States last sum- 
mer, after which they returned to their 
respective homes. The 29-foot sloop’s fate 
has not yet been decided. Her owners 
planned to work their passage back home 
on an auxiliary freighter, if possible. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


KEEPING THE DINGHY IN ITS PLACE 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

have a 36-foot cruiser in which I go on 
little voyages every week-end. tow my dinghy 
as it is too large and heavy to carry aboard. 
This dinghy is a great convenience in daylight 
hours, of course, when we are at anchor, but in 
the middle of the night, wind or tide will bring 
it alongside the cruiser, where it bumps and 
rubs with resounding noises at every tiny ripple 
on the water. 

What can be done about this nuisance? I 
have used up my vocabulary on the situation, 
and the thinking I’ve done between cuss-words 
in the wee small hours hasn’t done any good. 
I forget about it between cruises, of course, be- 
cause of the overwhelming number of delightful 
things worth remembering. 

Ira S. Lunpguist. 


Ans.—This is a problem which is even more 
dificult to solve with a smaller cruiser than 
with yours. 

You can, of course, sell your present over- 
sized dinghy and get a small, light one which 
you can hoist aboard at night. This will cost 
some money, however, and ought not to be nec- 
essary. 

For one thing, pad the gunwale of the dinghy 
well with old rope. Cotton rope is the best and 
it looks well if Kept white and clean. This pre- 
caution will at least eliminate damage by the 
erring dinghy to your paint on the hull sides. 

Some cruiser owners content themselves with 
tying an iron pail to the stern ring of the 
dinghy, allowing the pail to drop overboard, aft 
of the stern transom. Sometimes this is effec- 
tive, especially if the wind is the cause of the 
dinghy’s movement. 

_The only real remedy I know is one that I 
rigged up myself on my first cruiser, a 26- 
footer, which was too small to hoist any dingh 
aboard very comfortably, unless I wanted to las 
it on the aft deck. 

I took a stout piece of wood about 214 inches 
wide by 1 inch thick and 11 feet long—approxi- 
mately 2 feet longer than my big, heavy flat- 
bottom dinghy. This was fitted into a block of 
wood about 1 foot long and 5 inches wide and 
2 inches thick at right angles to its main sur- 
face. On the back of this block I carefully 
tacked a thick padding and attached to its end 
edges two small screw-eyes with abotit 2 feet of 
sash cord oe into each eye. 

' On the other end of the piece I put another 
arger Screw-eye, big enough to take the painter 
4 line from the bow of the dinghy. Also from 
the top and two sides near that end of the 
Piece, I ran smaller sash cord lines from smaller 
Screw-eyes to the bow and stern cleats of the 
cruiser and the top one I tied to the forward 
The stanchion, up near the top. 
maken toe of wood was placed against the 
rise ~ y side of the trunk cabin between the 
ps r= —eptiton of the awning or cockpit roof 
; a Porthole on that side (starboard). 
Piece then extended outward at right angles 
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to the cruiser, and with the lines to the forward 
and aft cleats and the one up to the stanchion 
almost above the block end the ‘“‘boom"’ was 
fairly steady—steady enough to hold off the 
dinghy and let the darned thing swing any 
way it would, throughout the night. 

here was a squeak in the block, but this I 
corrected with a couple of additional wood screws 
and some lubricating oil on the wood surfaces 
which rubbed. I lashed the two bits of sash 
cord on the ends of the block, one to the for- 
ward stanchion of the awning and the other I 
carried into the rthole and pulled it tightly 
around the porthole door itself, which, of 
course, swung into the cabin on hinges. A screw- 
eye on the interior cabin wall was added later. 

This is not a very artistic device, but it is 
effective. I have seen the same thing accom- 
peated by simply hinging such a boom onto the 

ull at the gunwale oan padding the side of 
the hoom which touches the hull when it is 
lashed alongside. However, this is no ornament 
at best, and my device could be kept out. of 
sight, except when needed. The long piece 
I laid along the cabin top, resting on the 
hand rail on the port side. The boat hook 
occupied a similar position on the starboard 
hand rail. 

Some inventive person ought to desgin a 
galvanized boom which would telescope and hang 
outward on a bracket that would fit into simple 
angle pieces screwed into the hull and painted 
the same color. Perhaps we will see something 
like this appear as the small cruiser’s special 
requirements are more carefully studied by the 
builders. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


HEARING THINGS 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

Some of my fellow boatmen say I’m a bit loon- 
ey, but I am certain that my engine changes tune, 
so to speak, for no apparent reason. I will be 
cruising along and in a few seconds the engine 
is making a slightly different whirr. It seems 
that, using a musical term, the pitch of the 
tune is higher or lower by a note or two. 

Is this due to any mechanical defect in the 
motor? Is the oil responsible for it? I find some 
folk can get the difference and others cannot. 
Those who hear it, too, are not necessarily 
familiar with engines, either. Some mechanics 
don’t get it. 

I haven't had any trouble with my motor, but 
this annoys me and I wish I knew what it is 
due to. It is a four-cylinder medium-duty en- 
gine. 

Steriinc H. Jouns. 


Ans.—I have often heard the change of pitch 
in the song of a marine motor. Like you, it 
worried me at first, and I found some very good 
mechanics who couldn't detect it, although it 
was always very plain to me. 

It has absolutely no significance as far as the 
motor’s performance is concerned. I did notice 
a slight difference of a few revolutions on the 
tachometer from time to time. Mechanics who 
have ears keen enough to catch it say it is 
due to imperceptible changes in the moisture or 
temperature of the air drawn into the car- 
buretor, They also say it could be due to a 
change in the temperature of the water being 
drawn into the water-jackets, as, when you pass 
over a cold spot caused by a spring bubbling 
up at the bottom. 

So, pay no attention to it. Only you are not 
“looney”’ on the subject. Your friends who are 
unable to hear it themselves, just have less acute 
hearing than you have. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


WHEN THE DECK LEAKS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

The decks of my cruiser leak despite all my 
efforts to keep the seams filled with seam com- 
position. I have also used white lead and whiting, 
plain putty, and other mixtures recommended. 

e decks are of beautiful mahogany, and I 
keep them in excellent shape, except for the 
leaking. 

What can I do to remedy this? Must I cover 
them with canvas sunk in glue or paint? I 
hate to do this, as the mahogany decking adds 
so much to the yachty appearance of the boat. 

Raymonp E. Rirey. 


Ans.—There simply is no other way to keep 
your deck from leaking and which is known to 
be practical except to cover it with canvas sunk 
in paint or glue. The sun’s rays on the wood 
make it dry out and contract. The rain seeps 
into the pores and causes it to swell. 

If you look around a bit you will see that the 
large majority of cruisers have canvas-covered 
decks for this very reason. And you can see 
what other skippers are using in the way of a 
color paint to fit in with the general scheme of 
the boat’s appearance. The most widespread 
practice is to use a_ salmon color on deck and 
pilot house or cockpit roof. It looks well for a 
season if kept clean, and that’s all one can 
expect of paint exposed to such rigorous weather 
conditions, isn’t it? 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 








‘Anchor 
Auto- Puller 





GET AWAY in your car, far into the wilds: leave (a) 
behind all fear of ditches, snow and mud; gct there 
easily, quickly . . . with the new “Anchor” Auto- | 
Puller. When your car gets stuck in the bad road 
«+. one man can pull it out in a jiffy. 

Sturdy, powerful, compact, simple to use. Includes 
12 ft. of forged chain, 48 ft. of flexible wire rope... 
gives a 60-foot reach. Packed complete in canvas 
sack, 9” by 14” by 3”... weighs only 19 pounds. 
Carry it under seat or in tool box . .. it's there 
when you need it. 

Only $9.85 complete delivered in United States, 
east of Mississippi River; $10.75, west. Prices else- 
where on request. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
or mailed C.O.D. Order your “Anchor” Auto- 
Puller today, and go where others don’t dare follow. 
Handy for any pulling job. Circular free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


EDELBLUTE MANUFACTURING CO. 
835 Oliver Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Since 1920 Mfrs. of Industrial Pulling Equipment 
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FURS 


to MINNER & Co.lnc. 





ER & CO., Inc. 
Minner Bidg. Dept. 122 St. Louis, Me. 
“THE TRAPPER'’S FUR HOUSE” 





RUPTURES 


Need firm but comfortable support 
The patented Brooks Appli- 
ance retains securely with- 
out annoying springs or hard 
pads. Allows full body free- 
dom. Worn and praised by 
active men and women in 
every walk of life. Over 3 
million sold. Sent on 10 days’ 
trial. Not obtainable through 
any store or agent in U. S., 
but made to individual meas- 
urements and _ sent direct 
from Marshall. Full informa- 
tion and free 28-page Rupture 
booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope. Send for trial offer. 





C. E. Brooks, Inventor 
BROOKS APPLIANCECO., 165F State St., Marshall, Mich. 





HOW TO HUNT 


will greatly increase your skill in find- 
ing and bagging ducks, geese, quail, 
grouse, woodcock, turkeys. America’s 
foremost experts, including Askins, 
Crossman, Holland, Buckingham and 
Curtis, give you the most authorita- 
tive instruction possible to obtain. 
Worth its weight in gold to any but 
the most expert hunters. A fine gift 
for a sportsman friend. 


ONLY 50c A COPY 
Send the coupon NOW 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 


For the enclosed §....................8end me 
copies of HOW TO HUNT. 
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Breeders of good sporting dog 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLoyp 


zs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FreLD AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
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the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. 


for advice or information will be 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
teas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Home bred from 


Puppies and grown dogs. 


Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedi- 
gree and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 


on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 
EUREKA KENNELS 
West Chester, Penna. 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal com 
panions; useful and i 
. y prices. Illustrated 
Cireulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained 
for hunting, guarding, utility and companion- 
ship, consisting of airedales, cocker-spaniels, 
terriers, beagles, harriers, coonhounds, shep- 
herds, Also classy pure-bred puppies. All dogs 
sold on trial. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
—— only 15 minutes to erect. Special 

ssortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5 
hig sh—ineluding gate. l promptly 
F lo, ° 


Box 358-S 





















LaRue, Ohio 





check, money order or N. Y. 
$1.90 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 
tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
(formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869 ) 
574 Terrace Buffalo. N. Y. 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
Mange Remedy 














live delivery guaranteed. 
$1.00. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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GREYHOUNDS FOR COURSING AND RACING 
By Freeman Lloyd 


O dogs are built on lines more 
calculated to give them speed and 


stamina than those known as 
English greyhounds. The breed is used 


| for coursing and racing all over the world. 


They are employed in the fast pursuit 
animals of the furred and 
ruminant kinds, but it is the hares of 
Europe, Africa, Australia and America 
which are looked upon as legitimate game 
for the greyhound to course. He has been 
and is slipped to course, run down and 
kill some of the smaller antelopes. In- 
deed, I have witnessed a “Waterloo Cup” 
run in the Transvaal, South Africa, on 
duiker and steinbucks. The reason that 
more coursing is not done on the white- 
and red-bellied African hares is that they 
will not stand up before dogs as do the 
ordinary hares of other countries. 

There is little cover on the veld and 
the first antbear hole is taken advantage 
of by the pursued quarry which seeks 
shelter at the earliest opportunity. It was 
thought that the presence of many gos- 
hawks and other predatory birds had 
much to do with the early seeking for 
underground cover by the, South African 
hares. Hard-run duikers and steinbucks 
were observed “going to earth’ in the 
same manner. 

Each of the older 
greyhounds; and it is 


continents has its 
more than likely 


GREYHOUNDS COURSING 
Their speed is maintained as long as that of all the animals they course. 


The fastest of all dogs. 


that the greyhounds of Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, North Africa generally ; India and 
other parts of Asia were the hunting com- 
panions of the earliest of men wherever 
mankind originated. No breed of dogs has 
kept its shape of body, length of legs, 
fineness of skull, length of j jaws, smallness 
of ears and racing appearance as has the 
English greyhound. This dog is considered 
speedier “than any other long dog of his 
inches and weight. The larger wolf dogs 
or borzoi of Russia are very fast but it 
is claimed they are not so smart at the 
turn (when the almost overtaken hare 
swerves off at an angle) as the grey- 
hounds. Moreover, the larger Russian 
borzoi being somewhat short in the length 
of neck and high at the shoulders, experi- 
ences a difficulty in getting down to his 
quarry which is thus sometimes enabled 
to make its escape. I-ven the English grey- 
hound of large size is often unable to pick 
up a rabbit of the European breed; al- 
though a hare of 7 pounds weight would 
be easy for the same greyhound’s jaws to 
reach. 

It will be obvious that it is advisable to 
breed a type of greyhound suitable for 
coursing the particular game that each 
country provides. Where the game or 
quarry is large and very speedy, a bigger 
greyhound is required for the work. Deer 
and wolf dogs should be swift and strong; 
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they should be rougher and tougher than 
the ordinary hare or jack-rabbit-coursing 
greyhounds. 

No mention is made of the greyhound 
in the early Greek records. The pugnaces 
and sagaces are mentioned ; but the celeres 
—the ift-f not spoken of as 
a peculiar breed. According to old-time 
writers, the Celtic nations, the inhabitants 
of the northern continent of Europe and 
the Western Islands were then scarcely 
known, and the swift-footed dogs were 
peculiar to those tribes. They were not, 
however, introduced into the more south- 
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effigy of a greyhound at the feet of monu- } 


mental figures of knights in armor. In the 
feudal hall, a space behind the left hand 
of the chief was often assigned for his 
greyhounds to sit, and where they might 
wait to receive from him a portion of 
food. There were even church services in 
which certain of the beneficed clergy had 
the privilege, claimed and yielded, of ap- 
pearing with hawk and greyhound. 
Greyhounds are more popular to-day 
than they ever have been. The great de- 
mand for racing greyhounds is becoming 
more and more. It is less expensive to 





THE WHIPPET OR RACE DOG 
A track and show champion owned by Felix Leser of Baltimore, Maryland. It can cover 200 yards in 12 
seconds. Weight 19 pounds 


ern parts of Europe until after the disso- 
lution of the Roman Commonwealth. The 
greyhound, however, is mentioned by the 
Roman poet Ovid (14 B. C—17 or 18 
A D.) ; his description of coursing the 
hare is wonderfully accurate. What Ovid 
saw 1900 years ago, the coursing men of 
to-day witness and enjoy. 

In olden times the very ownership of 
a greyhound marked its proprietor as a 
person above common place. “A gentleman 
is known by his horse, his hawk and his 
greyhound” runs the Old Welsh proverb 
which can have only one meaning—that 
the highest class creatures employed for 
the chase must necessarily belong to men 
of breeding, wealth and position. More- 
over, a commoner without land or cours- 
ing "grounds could have no reasonable 
excuse for keeping a greyhound, since he 
would possess no right to course, kill and 
take away game that legally belonged to 
his neighbor or overlord. Even to this 
day, where game laws are strictly, not to 
say jealously enforced, a poor man’s grey- 
hound is looked upon with grave suspi- 
cion. As often as not, nowadays, a poach- 
er’s greyhound might be described as a 
racing greyhound and truthfully pass as 
such. In the 10th Century there were three 
animals whose foot and life were of 
the same worth. These were a horse, a 
greyhound and a hawk. The reason for 
this was because they were unclean and 
worthless when lame; their use depended 
upon their feet. Therefore, their feet were 
of the same worth as their lives. This was 
one of the laws made by Howel The Good, 
King of South W ales, at his hunting lodge, 
Probably near Whitland in Carmarthen- 
shire. These laws were confirmed by the 
Pope. 

The right to possess hawk and grey- 

ound was, at one time, proof of gentility. 
Hence arose the custom of placing an 


keep a race dog than a race horse; ard 
the poor-man sportsman possesses just as 
much pride of ownership in a sporting 
animal as does his opulent brother. 

The opening of the Florida greyhound 
racing season should mean much for the 
breeders, owners and trainers of grey- 
hounds for the race tracks. 


THE BEAGLE AND 
HIS WORK 


HE charm possessed by the beagle 
in appearance, work and temperament 
is beyond praise. A$ the smallest of the 
races of the long-lineaged hunting hounds, 
he embodies, in the miniature form, all 
the qualifications of the scent-recognizing, 
scent-carrying, and melodious voice of 
the larger hounds from which the beagle 
has descended. The smaller the game the 
smaller the hound required for hunting 
that game. And so it has been the custom, 
for centuries, to hunt hares and rabbits 
with beagles. As the cotton-tail or Amer- 
ican rabbit is given to running before 
hounds, rather than at once taking shelter 
in a burrow, as does the European rabbit, 
the beagle, in America, is much used for 
hunting out pol driving cotton-tails to the 
gun. He is also—wrongly, it is believed— 
used for hunting pheasants. This must be 
an obvious error on the part of the shoot- 
ing man, for the reason that a noisy dog, 
like a beagle, while on the scent of any- 
thing, will disturb more feathered and 
furred game than he might manage to 
flush or push out from any kind of cover. 
The word “beagle” comes from the old 
and obsolete “beag” meaning small. As 
the piccolo is to the larger flute, so the 
beagle is to the bigger hound. It is said 
the beagles were originally employed for 
the purpose of coursing: They would trail 
a hare to her form, or by opening, give 
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THE BIG FOUR ARRIVE : ? 


Direct from the hands of Scotland's foremost train- 
er, come four of the best-working and most per- 
fectly trained Springer Spaniel bitches ever import- 
ed. Fast, keen hunters, working always to the 
gun. Possessing remarkable noses, and retrieving 
promptly and tenderly to hand. 1 am offering them 
for sale at reasonable prices. If you are going gun- 
ning this Fall, better take one of these good 
Springers with you. They will find all your wounded 
game and fill your bag. Write for photos and 
prices today. 

Some of he beat Beyineer, 88 Seagiel a Pyopies hite, black and white. 
A litter of the same Geostiing: hes anda Ch, Aristotle of Avan- 
dale and other winners. Others ready-to-train. All guaranteed to 
make workers and retrievers. Only $50.00 and up, delivered. Send 


for list. 
Show English Setters 


I have some wonderful Show Setters for sale. The kind that win 





“Best in Show, All Breeds”. Also Champion and trained Irich 
Water Spaniels. Great duck dogs. Send for new list. No duty. All 
A. Cc reg. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, 206 Kensington Bidg., Winnipeg, Can. 








TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 
the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers 
in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good enough to win. 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices $50.00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 up. 

All sold subject to sour approval. Pictures furnished 
if wants are stated full 
KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of night dogs than is usually found are invited 
to get in touch with us about our highly trained 
coonhounds, combination hunters and silent 
trailers. All dogs sold on trial. Prices $50.00 to 
$200.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 

LaRUE KENNELS LaRue, Ohio 











FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. ill run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 
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I offer For Sale. A Nice Lot of 
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with the scientifically 
prepared NEMA CAP- 
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Dependable— 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRA a et 
RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class 
of rabbit hound than is usually found are in- 
vited to get in touch with us about our highly 
trained and educated beagles, harriers and fox- 
hounds, All dogs sold on trial. Prices $25.00 to 
$75.00 each. Correspondence and telegrams 
promptly answered. 
LaRUE KENNELS 














LaRue, Ohio 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 


and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
hounds, 


class coon, skunk, and opossum 

fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 


shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 


Catalogue, Ten cents. 











Here's the book many 





owners say is, 
single help to raising e dog t 


the greatest 





have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 
about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 


of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1232 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 





Miller's Doq Foods 


notice that one was at no great distance. 
Greyhounds were used to course what the 
beagles found; the length of leg and 
smartness in action of the greyhounds 
completed what the beagles commenced. 
This mode of hunting, be it to the credit 
of our forefathers, was not considered a 
fair manner of sporting, as the hare was 
certainly overmatched when a beagle was 
employed with the swiftest of all dogs. 





RETRIEVING A SAGE HEN 


Size and strength of spaniels’ mouths are most de- 
sirable. A 5':-pound bird 


If the hare made her way into a thicket, 
she was still liable to be again started by 
the beagle, in which case her destruction 
was certain. There are rough-haired as 
well as smooth-haired beagles; but for 
some years the rough strain has not been 
seen in the country. 

The height-limit of a beagle in the 
United States and Canada is 15 inches, 





| measured under a standard with a horizon- 
tal level placed over the top of the 
shoulders at the withers. The measure- 





TYPICAL 
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FIVE COUPLE OF BEAGLES 


Kerrys were about an inch taller than 
the average English or American fox- 
hound. 

There are many excellent packs of 15- 
inch or under beagles in New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. These aggre- 
gations show much sport in those fashion- 
able countrysides whose residents are de- 
voted to the diversions of the hunting 
field. i 

The various beagle packs possessed and 
hunted in America are of the choicest ap- 
pearances and highest possible breeding. 
No expense has been spared in procuring 
not only sound, good hunting, and strictly 
high-pedigreed beagles, either workers or 
bred from working stock. It is doubted, if 
better or even as good 15-inch or under 
beagles may be found anywhere in the 
world as are unkennelled for hunting pur- 
poses around New York, New Jersey and 
New England. 


TRAINING LONG-DOGS 
TO KILL 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


Ox many occasions I have had en- 
quiries regarding the best method to 
train wolfhounds to tackle and kill their 
quarry. Many and various ways are prac- 
ticed by wolf hunters, and it is seldom that 
the desired qualifications are not ultimate- 
ly acquired. 

It is the natural instinct that all dogs 
should kill, but domestication has en- 
couraged this wilder inclination to lie 
dormant. Added to this fact are the en- 
vironments in which most young dogs are 
reared. For instance, from puppyhood, 
they are scolded if.they approach a house 
cat or domestic fowl. Those who breed 
dogs of the long-dog kinds know that, 
usually, more than words are necessary 
to prevent bloodshed on these occasions. 

However, although a hound has been 
taught to live in perfect harmony amongst 
his master’s pets and live stock, in most 
cases his desire is easily aroused to use 








The Piedmont (Virginia) Beagles. This splendid pack is owned by Frank Stewart and Mrs. J. B. Thomas 
of New York City 


ment is taken from the cross piece to the 

level ground on which the beagle stands. 
Fifteen inches or under, is recognized as 
| correct heights for foot beagles—those 
| hunted in pack and run after by men and 
| women on foot. Those known as horse 
| beagles may be of any height with about 
| 16 inches as the standard for English 
beagles in their own country. 

Years ago there were beagles, so called, 
known as the Kerry Beagles which mea- 
sured as much as 26 inches at the shoulder. 

| These were black-and-tan in color. The 


his fangs on his rightful quarry. It is well 
known that many of the fiercest killers 
are also perfectly gentle household com- 
panions. 

Young dogs should never be entered 
into a pack until they are near maturity 
and have developed strength and confi- 
dence. Then little encouragement is neces- 
sary. They will automatically proceed in 
the same manner as the older and ex- 
perienced dogs. This is the usual way of 
handling them, but it is not always poss!- 
ble for amateur sportsmen to place their 
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young dogs where they can be run with 
a veteran pack. Sometimes youngsters, if 
a number of them are run together, will 
succeed in throwing and killing the first 
wolf they encounter. But they do so be- 
cause the deed is done before they have 
actually realized what they are about. Be- 
sides they feel the strength of their num- 
bers and would kill a dog with just as 
little ceremony. 

But the sportsman out for a little di- 
version, with perhaps a couple of young 
hounds, has to go carefully or there is 
danger of their getting their confidence so 
badly shaken that it would be a difficult 
task to ever make killers of them. A crip- 
pling shot from a rifle rendering the wolf 
incapable of a fierce fight will give them 
a good opportunity to start in. The strong 
scent of blood will awaken their interest 
and love of killing. Almost any dog will 
take hold under such conditions, provided 
the wolf is not actually lifeless. Care 
should be taken that they are not whipped 
off hurriedly although they may tear the 
hide considerably. Under the circum- 
stances, this must be overlooked and the 
needle and cotton used to repair the dam- 
age, which though it may have a serious 
appearance when they finish with it, 
doesn’t look much the worse when the 
fur is stretched. The huntsman should try 
to get in at the kill as soon as possible 
and placing his foot on the wolf's head, en- 
courage the dogs to sink their fangs into 
the neck. Nearly all dogs acquire a habit 
of taking the initial hold on the same quar- 
ter of the wolf, as they do on the first one 
they kill; and the dog that takes the 
“throat hold” is the one that is most de- 
sired. With a firm grip on the neck, little 
damage is possible from the slashing jaws 
of the victim. 

But, there are some long-dogs that take 
a great deal more persuasion to assume the 
responsibility of earning their living. 

I remember a very good-looking Rus- 
sian wolfhound bitch which we purchased. 
The chief recommendation that her former 
owner proffered was that she was per- 
fectly “gentle,” which we found to be 
absolutely true. She was so amiable that 
I do not think she would have killed a 
mouse had it crawled into her mouth. On 
taking her out with the pack she still 
retained her gentleness and when the sim- 
ultaneous rush was made (which signified 
that the pack had obtained the view) she 
remained whimpering at the heel of the 
saddle horses. Eventually she became 
brave enough to run with her kennel 
mates, but no encouragement would in- 
duce her to give a hand—or a tooth in the 
kill. She was far too harmless to share 
in such a questionable revelry. 


ETTING tired of her continued indif- 

ference we decided to give her a drastic 
lesson. Having got in fairly early on a 
kill, we picked her up bodily and threw her 
into the battle. There could be only one re- 
sult, The wolf was relieved to find some- 
thing to close his teeth upon, and he 
gripped her firmly near the throat. She 
howled for a few moments and then de- 
cided to get into action. Gradually she 
Wriggled around to the wolf’s neck and got 
her first grip on warm flesh. Long after 
life was extinct within the wolf she held 
on and afterwards she was one of the 
finest killers we ever possessed. Her gen- 
tleness had disappeared so far as our 
Prairie wolves were concerned. 

Another method of treating a slacker 
Was told to me by a veteran hunter. I 
lave not tried it but I have little doubt 
of its efficiency. To be practiced as a last 
resource it is rather inconvenient, inas- 
much as “first you have to catch the wolf” 
alive, There are easier things to do than this. 
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Having proceeded thus far you are ad- 
vised to place a strong collar on the neck 
of both wolf and dog. With a strong chain 
some six feet in length, connect the two 
animals together and allow matters to take 
their own course. Something has to hap- 


As my friend stated, the dog may be lost, 
but his loss would not render the owner 
much the poorer. For he was of no use 
—anyhow. 

But few will have to rely upon such 
drastic action. Dogs in good condition 
can rarely withstand that which is within 
them. They crave for sport and the desire 
to revert to their natural life. That spirit 
which drives men into the field, enduring 
so many discomforts for the sake of a 
little sport, is also abundantly present in 
our four-footed friends. And that spirit 
will not be denied. 


AIREDALES FOR SPORT AND 
COMPANIONS 


ONE of the “terrier” dogs can be 

more useful and companionable than 
the Airedale—a strong, hardy, well-built 
breed originally bred for the purposes of 
waterside hunting. Thus the Airedale 
was produced as a larger and leggier dog 
than the ordinary run of the terriers prop- 
er. The Airedale was required just as 
much for wading as for swimming ; and, as 


we know, he has been found as serviceable | 


on land as in the water. No dog of the 
“terrier” kind is in more general use as 





a rough and ready hunting dog used for | 


the larger and dangerous game than the 


Airedale. It is true he has often proved | 


himself to be too impetuous in his near 
approach to the larger of the felines, a 


PRIZE AIREDALE TERRIER 


These dogs are much valued as companions for ladies 
with country residences F 


foolhardy advance that mostly proved to 
be his undoing. 

The original Airedales were produced 
from a rough-haired hound and a terrier 
cross, the hound’s nose and the terrier’s 
temperament being the useful properties 
desired in the dog required by hunters. 

The Airedale, as a show dog, has be- 
come more and more “terrierfied.” The 
hound characteristics have been bred out, 
or partially so. That a brighter and better 
Airedale has been produced, there can be 
no doubt. His popularity is world-wide; 
indeed, his hardiness under all conditions 
of climate has been most pronounced. 














Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting al 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 


All Setters and Their Training is an 
equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and 
show dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish 
and Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 
TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALI. SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 
These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to re- 
trieve. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a per- 
fect gun dog and incomparable companion. 
If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer's standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 

P o TREAM §2. 
pee sub. te FIELD & S ‘zat Both 
RA 


Y for 
$4.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.50—post prepaid 
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Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
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$5.00) $8 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 























[t's more than | 

a bone—Milk- 
Bone is a bal- 
anced food. This 
dog biscuit con- 
tains pure, clean 
beef meat and 
other nutritious 
ingredients, your 
dog needs every 
day—get 





BENNETTS 


MILK: BONE 


Doc & Puppy Biscurs 


BENNETT BAKERY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


449 West 14th St., N.Y | 
-—ENGLISH SETTERS— 


Liewellin-Lavarac strain. Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince 
Rodney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, Britannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost. 30 youngsters 
born April-July from matings that are proven pro- 
ducers of Show and Field qualities. Some blue and 
orange beltons. Perfect development and _ condition 
guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. $30., 
$40. and $50. each. 
Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 152W) 


























NOTICE 


20 to 50% reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 


for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 

















GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


Sas 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 
of practical information in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fievp & Srream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. lle out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book reall help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


198 pages 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


FIELD-TRIAL COMMENT 


WAS talking with a man the other day 
who asked me if I knew of a probable 
purchaser for his pointer dog. I asked 
him why he was thinking of selling, and 
his answer was: “I can't afford to feed 
him 355 days in order to use him only 


| ten days during the year.” 


It’s a funny thing about that. This man 
has had bird dogs all his life and today 
he owns a Doberman pinscher. He didn't 
say anything about trying to sell the 
Doberman. He is feeding that dog 365 
days every year for doing nothing. I have 
never seen a bird dog in my life that 


one or two trials at the most. You don’t 
become interested- in any sporting event 
merely as a spectator on one or two occa- 
sions. Golf wouldn't have grown as it has 
on that basis. A fellow has to get the 
feel of a golf club in order to have golf 
impress him; and one has to get the feel 
of field-trial competitions. Casual interest 
is apt to be supercilious. 

I am writing to my readers in a serious 
vein. I don’t care a thing in the world 
about selling the idea of field trials from 
any standpoint of trying to get new re- 
cruits to the game. The sport is in such 





A GREAT YOUNG POINTER 


runner up for the National Bird Championship, 1931. Winner: 
Pete Dixon, Catosa, Okla. 


Yankee Doodle Jack, 


Stake on prairie chicken, 1931. Handler: 


wasn't as good a pet as any Doberman 


, ever was—and I’m not casting any asper- 
| sions on the Doberman, either. The thing 





| 
| 


I can’t understand is “why, if my friend 
is willing to feed the Doberman 365 days 
for doing nothing, he has scruples about 
feeding the pointer 355 days for the work 
he can do for his master during ten days 
of the shooting season. Perhaps my ideas 
are all wrong—but I just don’t get it. In 
fact, I’m quite sure that the pointer is the 
better pal, even if he never hunted a day 
in his life. 

But there’s another angle to the story 


| —and that is what I have in mind to 


| discuss. 


| 
| 


| that he 
| Of course, 


I asked my friend why he didn't 
go in for the field-trial competitions and 
then the actual working pleasure derived 
from his dog wouldn’t be confined to ten 
days. There is no closed season on field 
trials and no “bag limit.” He replied 
wasn't interested in field trials. 
he has never seen one—but 
seems to be pretty definitely 
Now I can’t understand that, 





his mind 
made up. 


| either. I can’t sympathize with this pre- 


| judice thaf exists in some quarters. The 
interest in field trials represents one of 


| the healthiest growths that I know of 


in any kind of sport. This development 
can’t possibly mean but one thing. Those 
who have been in the game long enough 
and seriously enough to find out what it 
is all about are deeply impressed. It is 
from such as these that the growth is 
coming. Why, then, should there be a 
number of fellows who are naturally in- 
terested in bird-dog work, and who yet 
| persistently refuse to enter in practical 


| competitions for the dogs they have long 





been interested in? The answer is bound 
to be that they are forming their impres- 
| sions either without having seen any field 
trials at all or else their ideas are based 
upon what they may have seen in only 


Manitoba Champion 


a healthy condition already that it doesn’t 
need any such effort on my part. The 
reason I am serious about it is because 
I know from my own experience what a 
pleasure the game has given me. Those 
who are not participating are denied this 
pleasure and their sport with dogs in this 
day and age is too limited, with shorter 
seasons and inc reasingly lower bag limits 
all the time. If I can say anything to 
help others find out how to extend and 
expand their pleasure with their dogs. 
I conceive that I will have rendered a 
real service. It is from that standpoint 
only that I am discussing the matter. I am 
hoping that some of my readers will see 
the thing in a new light which will give 
them added and longer pleasure with their 
dogs in the field. 


NE of our readers wrote me the other 

day as follows: “Dogs should be 
judged on this basis : 40% range and speed; 
nothing for speed alone; 30% obedience; 
20% pointing; 10% style.” Now this 
gentleman means well. But what he per- 
haps doesn’t know is that, in the early 
days of field trials in this country, dogs 
were judged along just such lines as he 
has indicated. There was a definite scale 
of credits and a definite percentage basis 
of points for each piece of work. That was 
before the present century and it was 
found not to be an adequate basis for 
deciding upon the work of dogs in com- 
petition. I know that if I were judging a 
stake (and I have judged a good many 
of them), I wouldn’t want to be hampered 
in my judgement by having to add up 4 
column of figures to get my result. I can't 
decide upon the best dog in the stake by 
arithmetic. It sounds all right—but it just 
won't do. Field-trial judges found from 
actual and practical experience that t 
didn’t do even before this century was bor. 
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In seeking for a better plan than the 
old “point” system of judging, the early 
field-trial enthusiasts hit upon the “heat” 
system. This served very well until stakes 


began to get so large that something | 
simpler was required to conserve time. | 


The “heat” system was run just about the 
same as match play in a golf tournament. 


If there were 16 dogs in the stake, there | 


were 8 heats. After each brace the judges 
declared their heat winner. After 16 dogs 
had run their first heats, 8 would emerge 
as victors. These 8 would be paired to- 
gether in four more braces. The 4 dogs 
coming out as victors from the second 
running would be paired together in 2 
braces, and the 2 victors would then run 
it out in the finals for first place. The 
heat system really was an improvement 
upon the point system, but was applicable 
only when but a relatively small number 
of dogs were entered for the competition. 
It wouldn’t do at all in this day and age, 
with the number of trials being run and 
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Look at that point!" 


There is nothing in field sports to match the 
thrill of great bird dog performance. But to 
point with the style this dog shows here, he must 
feel good—must be fed right. 

Ken-L-Ration solved the feeding problem for 
hunters. It is a balanced ration of pure, fresh, 
lean meat, vitamin carrying cereals, and other 
essential ingredients. When going for a hunt 
you simply count your days, your dogs, and 
your cans—and the feeding question is settled. 

Ken-L-Ration is ready to feed. All you need 
is a. can opener. Over 150,000 leading dealers sell 
it. Don’taccepta substitute. 







the number of entries in each. Write us direct for free ‘ 
| pe sample if you have never 
O we finally came to the “spotting” tried it oP ie 4 iam ad 
system, which is in vogue today. In ef- ; «+ 
fect it is very similar to a medal-play golf CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 





tournament where each competitor shoots 
against the field and not against a series 
of individual opponents. The judges “spot 
out,” from the total running, those dogs 
which impress them sufficiently to call 
back for a second series. Sometimes a 
second series is not necessary. This is 
when the winners stand out in their re- 
spective orders so distinctly that there is 
no uncertainty as to how they should be 
placed—in other words, when the winners 
can be “spotted” without further run- 
ning being necessary. As a pretty gen- 








113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 


Smada Byrd’s King pointing quail 
in Mississippi. For more than 8 years 
this great Irish setter has lived 
on Ken-L-Ration. 

























F eral rule, however, it takes a second 
_— series. From the total field the judges 

spot those dogs which stand out because 
sn't of their performances. These are then 
The called back to run again and are braced 
ause as the judges may wish to see them, 
at a From this narrowed-down field, it be- 
hose comes relatively easy for judges who 

this know their business to pick out their 

this winners. This system has stood the test 
yrter of time and no field-trial enthusiast today : _” 
imits has any doubt as to its efficacy. MS ano Aus came 
g to Of course, there are bound to be some 

and uncertainties. Don’t forget that “it’s dif- 
dogs. ferences of opinion that make horse races.” 
sock — a time an umpire has to give a 
poin close decision in baseball. The same is 

I am true in football or in tennis. None of us THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
Il see has forgotten the famous “long count” 
| give given Gene Tunney at Chicago. If we 
| their can stand for these things in other sports 

—and not blame the sport itself where | 
merely close decisions are involved—then TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS IRISH SETTERS 
he certainly we should be able to learn not SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS ae 
e P > . sale then | i i 

a p tyr oh sally. Monae tig on ps | Eualeed on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian peewee Rag on joe gore Baie Paneth ca 
- : sions @ artridges, Rutfed Grouse, etc. Puppies great producers. Rare prospects for both 
lience; game. I can say to my readers, out of combining the best of B. C. and Old Coun- field and bench. Also a few trained shooting 
V jee rd own —- and —— experience, tay Mosd-tines, including batenationel Ch. dogs, setters and pointers. 
ie per- that you will find it well worth while in | acket’s Rummy, Imp. Ch. Glenview Ma- 
» early pleasure to Reoned : on oi , a |} jor, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
7, dogs the game seriously and ‘give it a chance. | Rose. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. High class pedigreed Scottie 
as he Field trials are too fue & sport to damn | Better air-mail letters from long distances. pups for Christmas delivery 
e scale them “sight unseen.” S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada W. J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 
fe be ons just been officiating at a field | 
nat was trial. There were many comments after- 

it > a -* was crisply and pric’ t PUTS HUNTING DOGS Liné 
asis iC judged. Perhaps I might rehearse some o 
in com- the situations. which faced us, without ¢ e PERFECT CONDITION! 
ging @ mentioning names. I am not attempting to | J Read what this breeder says: “I find P.H. the best conditioner of several tpaid 
<i many do this from notes—but merely from I've tried. It cleans out the system; removes all kinds of worms from dogs Ogee _ 
ampered memory, as the winning dogs still stand ond Dupacuatedeesin Saschepe tet eae. I'veraised better puppies. hed} 4, yy. $. 

a : Y A @ dogs since using P. H. than ever before.” (Name on re- 

dd up : out quite clearly in my mind. I am say- uest.) Try one can and you'll never be without this ‘ : 1% Ib, tin $ 1.75 
ah ing something about the judging of this reat Imported Condition Powder 1*': es to give—simply |7* tin B15 
ey — al merely in the hope that I ther dosing needed). Dogs and pupslike it. Ideal for bred females, wean- | 28 lb. tin 18.75 
ut it jus may be lucky enough to say something lings, stud dogs, hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, all workers. Cools the blood, | 84 !b. case 67.50 
nd from that will clear up any uncertainty that relieves skin troubles, stimulates appetite, helps maintain vigor, pep and 112 Ib. case 68.00 

that it may he puzzling a reader here and there. perfect health. Order a can and see yourself its wonder working results. | FREE BOOKLET 
was born. The Puppy Titien ‘sane the Geet Gn then Order from ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY, 411-G WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BEst seller everknown! 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield’s Pride 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 


Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 


world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl <an train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue Easiest, Quicxrst anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 

Descarptive AND Picturrp Cnarters on INexpen- 
sive Kennet AKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Firtp anv Stream 3. = BOTH FOR 
Book (paper COVEL) ....ssscesssereseeee 2733) 00 
Fetal wabetecccceccccsccsssecess $4.00 00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


CGP 


have nohome if you have no 
“Sa” 


Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 


This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill, Miss. 


















NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
— using these collars last season I wow id not he withor Ge m for 
ount as I consider them the most human m train wing ¢ pos- 
cule ~y make. I get better resusts with less work © ith them = 
collar I ever used. ‘(Guapr Ww. Surru 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete / 
leader and check collar in one. By MaIL PosTPalD, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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program and it was small It looks as 
though the general business depression 
might make the entries rather small in all 
field trials this year. We decided the 
Puppy Stake without a second series. The 
winners of first and second happened to 
run together in the first brace. They were 
both setters, one a dog and one a bitch. 
None of the puppies in this stake were 
extremely wide; none of them were espe- 
cially fast. Puppies are not supposed to 
produce a finished performance ; they need 
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made. Some farmers had left out a flock 
of sheep and that little fellow sure took 
them for a ride! I didn’t blame him for 
that, but what I admired was that, after 
his handler separated him from those 
sheep, he kept right on going without 
diminishing speed uritil he was ordered up. 
That showed that he had the heart. Do 
any of you doubt that heart is important 
in dogs over which you expect to hunt 
long hours in the field? The little fellow 
hunted out his country intelligently; 





THE POINTER CHAMPION TREGO 


The outstand’ng Derby of the last season—running as 


Union City, 


not point and hold their birds: A bird 
dog is not supposed to be born pointing. 
That is something we teach him. What we 
are looking for in a Puppy Stake is 
natural qualities—characteristics which 
represent traits that are desirable as the 
fundamental basis on which to build the 
finished performance. One of the most 
important natural traits is eagerness to 
hunt. Another is independence, 

Those two puppies in that first brace 
went seriously about their business. They 
were looking for birds all the time. That 
such was the case was clear as crystal to 
anyone who knows dogs. They weren't 
aimless in their searching. I have never 
seen two puppies of the same age more 
utterly independent. They searched so 
diligently that the male dog found, flushed 
and chased a pheasant. His little brace 
mate saw the performance and joined in so 
eagerly that she caught the bird at the 
end of its flight. An All- Age dog would 
have been thrown out of the stake for 
flushing and chasing. Some mere flushes 
are pardonable. You must be able to 
analyze and determine the cause. But 
there is no excuse for an All-Age dog 
chasing. In these puppies, however, it was 
a very desirable natural trait—showing 
the keenness with which they were doing 
their work. If a dog won't hunt and 
search for game, it doesn’t make any 
difference how steady he is. A dog that 
won't hunt eagerly isn’t worth training. 
Therefore, we placed those puppies first 
and second because there was nothing else 
in the stake that compared with them in 
natural searching qualities. Isn’t that a 
logical analysis in judging puppies? I 
think it is. And that’s the way all Puppy 
Stakes are supposed to be judged. What 
we are trying to find is the best raw 
material. We must have the raw material 
before we can expect the finished product. 

In the Derby Stake, the first dog that 
looked like a possible winner was a little 
setter. Boy, how he did cut out his coun- 
try! He hadn’t been down five minutes 
before I began to watch every move he 





an All-Age dog this fall. Owner: 
Indiana 


Geo. R. Feltman, 


showed speed, range and animation. When 
he finished strong he was marked down 
in my book as a high-up candidate for the 
second series. It so happened that he did 
not find a bird. If he had found, I should 
not have asked him to be steady. A flash 
point would have sufficed. The longer he 
might hold the point, the more it would 
help him. But the find—and the indica- 
tion of pointing—these are the important 
things in a Derby. I certainly would not 
expect an early Derby to be steady to 
flush, although I would want him to in- 
dicate that he knows what he is looking 
for by at least a flash point. 

Later on another setter dog ran in that 
Derby Stake. I was not as much impressed 
with him as with the one already men- 
tioned. Finally, however, this other dog 
found a pheasant and pointed it pretty 
well. It was the result of diligent search. I 
marked him down for consideration. I 
formed the impression that this dog was 
not showing at his best, but his heat 
eventuated as one of the four best heats 
we had seen, and he had coupled it with 
a very satisfactory performance on game 
for a Derby. After all is said and done, 
it is performance on game that we are 
seeking. The other things are but the 
trimmings—the plus values so much de- 
sired when coupled with fundamentals. 


HEN a brace of little setter bitches 

was put down. And those two were the 
kind a dog lover dreams of having. It was 
hard for me to determine which I liked 
the better. They were dandies. They each 
had a world of style and they hunted with 
all the eagerness, animation and inde- 
pendence anyone could possibly ask. And 
then suddenly, one of them was rewarded 
for her industry by finding a bird. She 
pointed it and held until her handler had 
gotten almost to her. Then she couldn't 
stand the strain any longer and put up 
her game. As a big cock pheasant took to 
the air, her handler fired a revolver to 
show that she was not gun shy. This 
was marked down as the best performance 
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we had seen. One of these little bitches 
failed to find birds. The first setter dog I 
mentioned and this last-named setter bitch 
were each given second-series opportuni- 
ties, but did not connect with game. 

How did we place those dogs? Why, 
the little setter bitch which ran so well 
and found and pointed a pheasant was 
given first place. The setter dog which 
found and handled a pheasant was given 
second, although, except for his bird 
work, his performance was not quite the 
equal of any of the other three we placed. 
We divided third between the setter dog 
and the setter bitch which had run so 
eagerly and so well, but failed to connect 
tg game. Isn't that logical? I think it 

And so did everyone else in the gallery 
me saw the stake judged. 


HEN we came to the All-Age Stake. 

As matters eventuated, at the end of 
the first series we had two pointer dogs 
which had run pretty well, each of which 
had also produced better than passably 
good work on game. Perhaps that state- 
ment isn’t quite fair to them. But there was 
one pointer dog in that stake which had 
run better than any of the others. He had 
not produced a point under judgment. 
While he was a long way ahead of us on 
one occasion, we had. seen a pheasant flush 
from near where he was working. We did 
not see what put this bird up, although the 
dog may have been responsible. But you 
can’t guess in judging field trials—you 
must know. The dog may have flushed 
the bird—may even have done so deliber- 
ately. On the other hand, he may not have 
been to blame at all. All we saw was a 
bird in the air. The dog had run the best 
heat in the stake and was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. 

There was a bye dog in this stake and 
we called this pointer back to run with 
him as the only entry we ordered back 
definitely for a second series. In the event 
this pointer should fall down, we would 
place the other two pointers first and 
second, and we had in mind two setter 
dogs which we would call back for a 
second series. Chances are that these set- 
ters, if called back, would be competing 
for third place. Nevertheless, an outstand- 
ing heat by either of them might even top 
the stake. The pointer we called back, 
however, went out and duplicated his good 
ground work in the second series. Then in 
the bird field he made an excellent find of 
a pheasant and handled it perfectly. As 
soon as his handler shot over him and the 
dog was steady, we ordered him up and 
the stake was over. We never called for 
those two setters to run again. That might 
only have complicated matters. Wise 
judges never stick their heads in the noose 
of possible complications that can be 
avoided. We had our three winners. The 
pointer dog we called back in the second 
series was given first, the other two 
pointers were given second and third re- 
spectively, and the stake was over with 
the judges requiring to see but one dog in 
the second series. 

There was an All-Age subscription 
stake in this trial. There was a pointer 
dog in this event which smothered his 
competition more completely than we had 
seen in any of the other stakes. This 
pointer, a son of the famous old Cham- 
pion Seaview Rex, went out and did his 
stuff. He was all over the map eagerly, 
intelligently, stylishly, speedily and with 
animation. In the bird field he made the 
best find of the entire trials. The bird was 

“pinned” immediately in front of his nose. 
His head and tail were high and his foot 
was up. When his handler flushed that 
cock pheasant and shot, the dog was 
steady as a rock until he was ordered on. 
He didn’t need any more bird work. That 
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one find and performance were sufficient. 
It’s quality we're after in field trials—not 
mere quantity. That's the reason arith- 
metic isn't a good basis for judging. I told 
the handler to take his dog over the course 
and we'd order him up at the finish line. 
That dog covered the course in but little 
more than half the time required by any 
other competitor, but -he’d been more 
places and done a better piece of per- 
formance in that time than any of the 
others had done in twice as long. 

It was one of those eastern one-course 
trials and when that dog came to the end 
of the course, I ordered him up and he 
had been down but fifteen minutes. But 
I knew then that his performance was 
what they’d have to beat in order to win 
the stake. There was no use in keeping 
him down any longer, pottering around 
doing nothing. If he could win that stake 
in fifteen minutes, I wasn’t going to ask 
his handler to wind him around in a few 
fence corners try ing to fill out the allotted 
time. If he could win first place in fifteen 
minutes in a stake that it would take 
other dogs thirty minutes even to win 
second—he was high dog while I was 


judging. 
Second place was given to a little setter 
bitch, an animal of entirely different 


characteristics than the winner of the 
stake. The little bitch had won before— 
in fact, I myself had placed her so—but, 
on this occasion she was coming eight 
years old and had but recently weaned a 
litter of puppies. She didn’t go so “big” 
and she didn’t go so fast, but she went 
diligently and intelligently. An old head 
and a keen nose got in their work and the 
little bitch made two finds, both perfectly 
handled. There were a few dogs that ran 
better than she, but none to match her 
bird work except the pointer which won 
first. She had two finds to his one—but 
he had been more places and his work was 
more spectacular. The manners of each 
had been perfect, but his work was the 
acme of class. 

Third place was given to a setter dog 
which ran diligently and produced a per- 
fect piece of work on game. Others had 
run better than he but had failed to find. 
He didn’t potter and he ran well enough 
to be entitled to his position. I wouldn't 
place just an old plug of a dog, bird work 
or no bird work—but this dog ran well 
enough to earn his prize and we gave it 
to him gladly. We didn’t have to run a 
second series. We had our winners. The 
pointer dog was first, the setter bitch was 
second, and the setter dog was third. 
Doesn’t the analysis sound logical to you, 
my readers? 


N the Subscription Stake, the dog which 

we had given first in the All-Age 
Stake ran as well as he had before. .He 
made a dandy find in the bird field and 
handled it well. I had him marked down 
for second place at that time and if nothing 
else had occurred, the little setter bitch 
would have been dropped down to third 
and the setter dog would have been out. 
But after this one good piece of work he 
caught and killed his next pheasant. The 
circumstances were such that I might have 
pardoned him for that had he made a third 
find and handled it well. Well, he made 
the third find—but that bird he tasted had 
gone to his head and all that kept him 
from killing another pheasant was that 
he couldn’t catch this one. With that he 
was dropped from further consideration. 
3ird work must count as the major es- 
sential. 

If I have said anything in this comment 
that will give readers a clearer idea of 
field-trial fundamentals, I shall be glad. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


KEEP YOUR DOG 
HEALTHY 





Protect his health and comfort with 

Glover’s Remedies—relied upon for 

their high quality for over 50 years. 

For Worms— Monthly treatments are best. 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 
Glover’s Round Worm Capsules 
Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene Cap- 
sules (for Hook Worms) 


NEW BOOK FREE 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP.TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 
Also Free Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER’S 
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ANIMAL MEDICINES 








IRISH SETTERS 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, sire of the 
greatest IRISH field trial winner in America. Write 


for working photos. 
Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, O. 





Pointers, Setters and Springers 


Carefully developed. Gentleman’s shoot- 
ing dogs for sale. Quail shooting Nov. 
20 to Feb. 20. Pinecroft Lodge. 

J. G. CHANDLER, Prop., Barber, N. C. 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 
Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from W ORKING "STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All oe right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


__ PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


BIG GAME 





Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TR 
Cold Trailers and i i 
oa cae AND STAY 
ly trained and well started 
heunds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Tree Dogs 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


STATE GAME-BREEDING 
SUMMARY 


HE forty-eight state reports that 
have been printed in preceding 
issues of this Department, under 
the caption “The States and Game 
Breeding”, should bring to the attention 
of our readers several very interesting 
and highly important facts. Not only can 
this data be used profitably by commercial 
game breeders but it should also be an aid 
to state game commissjoners. ; 

The rearing of birds on the grounds of 
state institutions is a particularly fine idea 
that has proven to be practical. Carrying 
it even farther can certainly do no harm. 

The prospective and active commercial 
breeders should gain much from the 
various statements regarding purchase cf 
stock and eggs by the state. Many com- 
missioners have been disappointed by pri- 
vate breeders. Birds and eggs 
that have been ordered have not 
been delivered on time or have 
been of too poor a quality to al- 
low their acceptance. I know 
from experience that it is not 
always possible for the breeder 
to make delivery at the time set, 
especially if the date is several 
months in advance of the placing 
of the order. Unforeseen events 
occur, Vermin break through 
the barriers, feather-plucking 
may start, or any of a hundred- 
odd other things. The energetic 
breeder does everything possible 
to prevent such accidents and on 
the best farms the likelihood of 
such occurrences is minimized. 
But there is room for more work 
on this side of game farming. 
Let it be unusual for your place 
to fall down on any delivery. 
The market represented by the 
states is tremendous, not only in 
the amount of stock and eggs 
you may sell to any one c¢ ymmis- 
sion, but in the subsequent 
orders from private parties to 
whom your farm has_ been 
recommended by a satisfied offi- 
cial of a fish and game depart- 
ment. 

Altogether too often has it ap- 
peared in these reports that the 
game commissions cannot de- 
pend upon the commercial 
game-farmer to supply birds that 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts-of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











may be accepted sight unseen. As far as 
I can ascertain, none of these breeders are 
advertisers in these columns at the pres- 
ent time. The rule of caveat emptor has 
no business in the sales of a game farm 
and it is the breeder who works for. the 
best interests of his customers that at- 
tains the highest success. These “best 
interests” do not, by the way, include 
education in unscrupulous deals. If the 
customer must learn that there are some 
high-priced, low-quality game birds in 
this country, let him look to other estab- 
lishments for examples of such practices. 


L.M. Eldridge of the Carolina Pheasantry at Benson, N.C. 





Such are, I believe, the two chief causes 
why so many states deem it best to raise 
their own birds, rather than buy from 
established propagators. With their own 
farms the state knows for a certainty the 
quality of the birds available and, with a 
greater degree of assurance, the number 
of birds and eggs that will be ready at 
any given time. The state game-farmer is 
on the ground and can be held definitely 
responsible. His job depends on the re- 
sults he produces, while the commercial 
breeder may give the impression that he 
does not care so much about disappointing 
one customer since there are others wait- 
ing to take that patron’s place. 

The matter of cost per bird and per egg 
is also a consideration, if only a secondary 
one. I believe that the expenses of the 
average state farm are higher than in the 
case of the average private establishment: 
Costlier feeds are used and, even when 
these are obtained at the lower prices for 
huge quantities, there is still a 
difference between them and the 
ordinary poultry feeds. Further- 
more, it is a well-known charac- 
teristic of human nature to be- 
lieve that what is government 
property is everybody’s property 
so that, in many instances, the 
expenses of operation are cor- 
respondingly higher. 

In some states the municipal 
farms have the advantage of free 
analyses of feed at state labora- 
tories and free dissection of 
birds for the determination of 
the cause of death. On the other 
hand, a few states allow these 
same privileges to their licensees. 


AN commercial game-farm- 

ing for the supplying of 
birds and eggs to the states be 
made to pay? I firmly believe 
that it can, if the private owners 
will do their part toward elimi- 
nating the main causes of com- 
plaint by the commissioners. The 
states would take a vast quantity 
of birds and eggs and they un- 
doubtedly will take them when 
the commercial breeders become, 
as a group, more business-like. 
The future of the industry de- 
pends to a very large extent in- 
deed upon the reduction of ex- 
penses and the lowering of the 
sale price in so far as filling or- 
ders from the states is concerned. 
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State farms will decrease in numbers as | 


competitors as soon as the commissioners 
are warranted in favoring private enter- 
prise. Once a breeder has established his 
farm in the trade he knows fairly well 
how many eggs and how many birds he 
can deliver at a given time. He knows ap- | 
proximately what allowance to make for 
unexpected deaths and he is fully justified 
in signing contracts for delivery of stock 
before the birds are hatched and even be- 
fore the eggs from which they will be 


Photo Florence Fosbroke 
A type of pheasant pen used on a large 
English game farm 


hatched are laid. He knows a first-class 
bird when he sees it and, if he wishes to 
maintain his prestige, will sell nothing 
but that quality. 

Naturally it develops that the breeders 
with the greatest business acumen will 
make the highest successes but this does 
not keep the smaller operators from the 
field. A man without a great deal of busi- 
ness sense can still profit by supplying the 
larger farms with the extra birds that they 
must have. 

As examples of what may be done and 
as experimental stations where better and 








IX JANUARY we introduce a new 
department. Turn to page 78 in 
this issue 




















cheaper methods are developed, the state 


game-farms will always splendidly serve | 


the public. When they compete with pri- 
vate establishments for the discourage- 
ment of individual effort, then there is no 
place for them in our scheme of things. 
The time has not yet come when the states 
may depend upon commercial farms for 
the products needed, but if the commercial 
farms will, as a whole, meet the competi- 
tion of the state farms, then the commis- 
sioners will be justified in patronizing the 
private concerns. 

Whether or not organization among 
the game farmers will help to accomplish 
this end depends solely upon the caliber 
of the leaders selected. There is already a 
loosely-constructed bureau of this kind. It 
has been built up around the Game-Breed- 
ing Department of Fietp & StrEAM. Pro- 
spective customers write us asking where 
good birds may be found. We refer them 
to the farms in their section of the coun- 
try that advertise in this publication. We 
answer questions about technical matters. 
We provide personal inspection when it is 
needed. And we give every possible aid in 
the business management of game-breed- 
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Foods Attract Wild Ducks 


Now is the time to plant 


Never before have prices on guaranteed aquatic foods been 
will they be so low again. Now is the time to plant and bring thousands of 
Prices have been 
radically reduced on WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, SAGO PONDWEED 
and other natural foods, guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results. 
Write, describing waters and receive free expert planting advice along with 


ducks to your waters for every hundred that come_now. 


lowest prices ever quoted. 





MONTCALM 
Pheasants, Ducks, Quail 


Before you mate up your breeding pens of Ring- 
necks, let us send you our prices on some birds of 
the Montcalm strain. 

ur pheasants are bred especially for vigor, plump 
ness, swiftness of flight and plumage. They are also 
ideal birds for turning down and for breeding pur- 
poses. 
Montcalm Wild Mallards are good layers, hardy, 
and easily raised. They make splendid sport in the 
duck shooting season. 

Only 300 quail—hand raised. 





MONTCALM GAME FARM 
Phoenixville faa R. F. D. No. 3 
Penna. ee BoxN 








WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 













so low. Never 
























PHEASANTS: Strong hardy full-winged birds hatched 
1930, grand flyers. Live arrival guaranteed. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES: Freshly caught in 
Mid-Europe. Live and strong arrival guaranteed. De- 
livery Nov.-March. Write or cable for lowest prices. 
FANCY PHEASANTS: Reeves. Lady Amherst. Poly- 
plectrons. Burmese, Siamese and Vieillot. Firebacks. 
Swinhoe. Rheinhardt Argus. Crossoptilons. Monauls. 
Tragopans. Peafowl, etc. 


GAXBIED 


Gevbine PHEASANT FARM 


Prestwood” Great Missenden, England} 














LIVE DECOYS 
DUCK HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery 
a fine flock of genuine small variety English or 
Belgian Grey Call ducks. Nearly every variety of wild 
duck responds readily to their clear, enticing voice. 
They are very tame and easy to handle. Famous for 
over thirty years. Price $6.00 per pair: extra hens, 
$4.00 each. Order early and avoid disappointment. 
Also several varieties of PHEASANTS such as Ring 
Necks, Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, etc. Est. 1895. 
Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, tl. 















[er 
Wisconsin 


GAME FARMS 


Reeves, Ringneck, Golden and Amherst Pheasants 
Also Canada Geese, genuine small English Call Ducks, 
Buff Cochin, Game and Japanese Silkie Bantams 
Hardy northern-bred stock reared on Wisconsin's 
largest game farm. 

Buy from Beyer and Buy the Best. 











Ringneck Pheasants 
for Breeding or Restocking 
Hand Reared Fancy Pheasants 
Also Eggs in Season. 
TOWAMENCIN PHEASANTRY 
SOUDERTON, PA. 








1931 RINGNECKS 


From finest unrelated breeding stock. We have 2000 
young birds for Fall Delirery. Are in elegant condition 
and full plumage. We guarantee safe delirery and 
fair dealing and our prices are most reasonable. Send 
in your order now for future delivery. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
. M. Foord, Pres. R.F.D. Milton, Del. 

















New Squab Book FREE 


"#\ Breed PR Rovals, sell rich trade. Raised in 1 month. No mixing 
bh feed, no night labor, no young to tend. Sell for double chicken 
prices. Grain cheap. Start now. We ship breeders everywhere 
on 3 mos. trial, insuring satisfaction. Established 31 yrs. 
Largest business in the world in pigeons and Pigeon supplies. 
One customer writes: ““Squabs selling fast, sold all I had last 
week, had to turn people away.” Another: “Here leaps 
m successful with chickens but aquabs are way ahead of 
them.’ Write for new free 64-p. book, sending four 
cents stamps for postage, learn how to breed and 
profit by fast sales plan. New ways, new g 
Plymouth Rock Co., 
504 H St., Melrose, 


Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


Shot over often—1929-°30-'31; Wild sing | +4 50 
—$3.75 pair. English Callers, '1929-"30 8. 00- 
$7.00—$6.00 pair. Black Mallard pnt $8. 00 
pair. Belgian Callers, $15.00—$12.50 pair. Duck book 
25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old and young trained Canada 
Geese, Wood Ducks and other ducks, geese, Chinese 
yeese, Swan, all pure bred stock; Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. (Lots of 100 cheaper). 

BREMAN CO. Danville, tl. 


























DECOY 
CALLERS 


Wild Can- 
ada geese, 
hand- 
reared 
stock, 
guaran- 
teed call- 
ers @ $15.00 per pair, also all varieties 
of call ducks. 


Taken on my place 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 








HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE 
Best quality, cheap prices 


Apply: HARALD STANGE 
Amerlingstrasse 19 Vienna, Austria 








DERBY GAME FARM 


PITTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


offers 2000-3000 range reared, full 
flight ringnecks free from disease. 


100 wild mallard ducks 















MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 


GODS ATTRACT DUCK, 
~ BIRDS~ FIS 


Plant water plante—wild grains 

—berry-bearing shrubs, 99 kinds. 

es Wild celery, wild rice, ete. Plant- 
= ae 35 


35 years 
succesaf ul experie’ Money- 












TERRELL’S 
TiC NURSERIES 
- Bik. Oshkesh, Wis. 








PHEASANTS 


Quality Ringnecks From Strong, 
Vigorous Stock, Full Winged. 
December-January Delivery 





ing establishments. The payment for these | 


services comes from the sale of subscrip- 


WAYNE GAME FARM 
Box 568 Goldsboro, N. C. 











PHEASANTS 


Full winged, field reared, and healthy, for 
stocking or penning. November delivery. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 
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$5. WORTH FOR $3:.! 


oo 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 
we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


$3 (0) 
ONLY YOU $3. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else 
you want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that Fie_p & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 

Outpoor Lire is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of informa- 
tion that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories about 
hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of FieLp & StREAM and Ourtpoor Lire for only $3, is a real 
bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination offer 
gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 

This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, or one to 
a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2 


| This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
| to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 











Fietp & StreaM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
> E « enter a a ee 5 = os Be enter 
For the enclosed $3. esead subscription for OuTpooR Lire for one year, and ponent 


my subscription for Fie_p & StreAM for one year. 


F&S Dec. 1931 *$4.00 in Canada, owing to Canadian tariff. 











tions to Frecp & StrEAM, which in turn 
helps the sale of more advertising space 
that assists the game-breeder in disposing 
of his surplus. Thus the industry has its 
chamber of commerce and board of trade. 
Those farms which indulge in unfair prac- 
tises are barred from using our advertising 
columns and every effort is made to con- 
summate full satisfaction between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Should the game 
farmers want additional services, we shall 
be only too delighted to hear from them 
if they can suggest ways for improving 
this Department. We will soon be enter- 
ing upon a new year and, if possible, let’s 
make it the best yet! 


PENNSYLVANIA AND GAME 
BREEDING 


ENNSYLVANIA added a letter to 

their report and quotations from it will 
follow the answers to which they apply. 
This state buys ringnecks for restocking 
but “our purchases are confined to cock 
birds. This season (1930) we are pur- 
chasing 1,000 cocks. 

“Pennsylvania is now operating two 
ringneck pheasant farms and one wild tur- 
key farm. In addition to this, 29 of our 
Game Refuge keepers propagate these 
birds on their refuges. 

“While we have operated our farms 
for but two seasons we are of the opin- 
ion that we are raising better birds at a 
lower price than we could purchase them 
from private breeders. We have often been 
disappointed by private breeders at the 
last moment, and should we have gone 
into the market late in the season we 
would have had to pay advanced prices. 

“All birds purchased by us are inspected 
by one of our representatives and natu- 
rally this affords us an opportunity to se- 
lect what we want. Should we purchase 
birds out of the state our order is so 
worded that we are in a position to reject 
poor birds. 

“We are perhaps in a better position to 
purchase birds than most states, due to 
the large number of private breeders oper- 
ating on a small scale. Under our present 
law game birds or game animals must 





THs issue of the Game-Breeding De- 
partment contains the last of the re- 
ports from the 48 states relative to their 
activities with ringneck pheasants and the 
cqoaseumee for commercial propagation 
of these birds within their borders. The 
Editor of this Department wishes to ex- 
press his deep appreciation for the mate- 
rial furnished. It is worth studying care- 
fully. Back numbers may be obtained from 
the Circulation Department as long as 
their supply lasts. 

— 











first be offered to the Commission before 
they may be shipped out of the state, and 
those raising game without a license may 
sell only to the Game Commission. While 
we do not attempt to take advantage of 
anyone, it is only natural that we are very 
often offered bargains. This season we 
have paid from $2.00 to $3.50 for good 
birds, early 1930 hatch, and they are being 
delivered now. 

“Only those breeding game birds of 
game animals for commercial, purposes 
must secure a propagating license and 
such licenses have been issued as follows: 
1928—113, 1929—129, 1930—181. These 
licenses may cover the propagation of any 
game but the majority of the licensees 
are raising ringneck pheasants. : 

“We have cooperated with _ private 
breeders in selecting suitable sites for 
game farms, give game farmers certain 
protection in their enterprise, assist Dy 
having laboratory examinations made free 
of charge, and will exchange breeding 
stock. We have also permitted certain pri 
vate breeders to either collect game-bir 
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eggs in a wild state or trap a few birds 
for breeding purposes. 

“Our propagating-license fee is but 
$1.00. We are not so much interested in 
the amount of the fee as we are in being 
in position to have control of illegal trans- 
actions in the oe of game. 

Data supplied by A. Hiller, Charge 
of Propagation. 


WHERE TO BUY GAME-BIRDS 


T quite amazes me when I run back 

through my files of Department letters 
and find the large number that request in- 
formation as to where first-class pheas- 
ants, quail and wild ducks can be pur- 
chased. I am glad to assist all readers at 
any time in any matter connected with 
game propagation. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to inquire about birds that are not 
mentioned in the advertisements but, in 
regard to the more common species, may 
I suggest that you act on that time-worn 
counsel of all publishers: “Read the Ad- 
vertisements!” 

And don’t be discouraged because all 
the announcements in a certain issue are 
those of farms at a great distance from 
your place. I may be able to supply the 
name of some advertiser in a previous 
issue, whose establishment is fairly near 
you. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FEEDING COSTS AND VERSICOLORS 


Game-BreepinG Epitor: 

From time to time I have read and also have 
heen told that it costs only 30 cents a year to 
keep a pair of golden pheasants. I have one 
pair but cannot see or believe such a thing can 


be done and at the same time feed the birds 
correctly. 

I have a number of fancy birds, such as 
Swinhoe, Reeves, silver, Amherst, golden, Mon- 


golian, ringneck (common), and the much talked 
about melanistic mutant, In regard to the last, 
I would be pleased to know if they are a mix- 
ture of ringneck and versicolor, as they have 
the same traits of the ringneck and the color 
of the versicolor. It is a fairly nice bird but 
nothing to rave about. 

I am not a dealer, but simply enjoy keeping 
them, a sort of a hobby. I keep all birds, in- 
cluding a pair of California valley quail and a 
pair of blue quail (scaled partridge) in one 
large enclosure, and they never fight among 
themselves, Even the quail are not bothered by 
the pheasants. I was told it couldn’t be done, 
but it can. I have had them together since 
July 15—twenty birds in all. 

Rosert T. Foster, New Jersey. 

Ans.—It depends on the location and the 
methods of management whether goldens can be 
fed for 30 cents a year or not. I would like to 
hear from other readers regarding expenses of 
feeding. 

Yes, the melanistic mutant is probably the 
result of accidental crossings of versicolors and 
ordinary ringnecks on English preserves. It's 
all right to keep several males in the same en- 
closure after the breeding season is over, but 
it is a risky thing to attempt before that time. 

Game-BreepinGc EprtTor. 


LATE HATCHED BIRDS IN TEXAS 


Dear Mr. MitTcHeELr: 

Thank you very much for your letter. I guess 
you think I am lots of trouble but I am so 
enthusiastic over raising pheasants, that I want 
all of the information I can get regarding same. 
I have all of the books I can find treating on 
this subject and read most of the literature. 

I have written to Mrs. F. regarding the sales 
of my birds but advised her not to attempt 
to set eggs this late in the season (August) on 
account of the extremely warm climate. I tried 
setting some of the eggs from my hens, but the 
percentage of hatch was practically nothing. 

hen, too, the chicks would soon die and 
didn’t raise a chick that was set after the 20th 
of June. 

Again thanking you for your letter and as- 
suring you I appreciate the information you gave 
me, I beg to remain, 

Cordially yours, 


LBERT Fieip, Texas. 


Comment: This may save some of you south- 
ern breeders a heavy loss in young stock. No 
correspondent of this Department is ever a 
=. The more letters I get the better I 
ike i 

Game-BreepinG Epitor. 

(END OF GAME=-BREEDING DEPT.) 
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We are one of the 22 accredited com- 
panies in America and Europe which 
comprise the Mascot Internationale A. 
G. of Zurich, Switzerland. Dealing with 
us not only assures you foxes of highest 
quality, but places at your disposal an 
international service in matters of breed- 
ing and marketing. The Mascot system 
has achieved perfect balance between 
production and distribution. 


Before you spend a dollar for foxes, let 
us tell you all about the Mascot Fox and 
the "'international'’ way it earns dollars 
for you. Write today! 


INTERNATIONAL 
ae 


ABERDEEN, SO.DAKOTA 


FUR FARMS, 


BOx 933 


accrédited Mascot 
Servicing Company | 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





‘ 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








“An OPPORTUNITY OF 


DISSOLUTION SALE 


of World Famous Strain of 


SILVER FOXES 


PROGENITORS OF CHAMPIONS 
AND MANY PRIZE WINNERS 


must be sold at once 


A LIFETIME is here to 
secure some or all of these wonderful prolific foxes, 
producers of champions at practically pelt prices. 
If you are interested in Silver Foxes then send for 
the interesting leaflet describing the history of the 
most famous strain developed by Dr. Ned Dearborn, 
noted Ornithologist and Zoologist formerly with the 
Smithsonian Institute and Bureau of Biological Survey. 
is is a na fide opportunity to secure some of 
the finest foxes in America at pelt prices. 
Dert advice and assistance given to beginners. 
George A. Jeffreys, Special Agent, Calcium, N. Y. 














DO YOU LOVE ANIMALS? 
You will like raising silver foxes—it is 
interesting and profitable—start right—- 
with Quality ALL STAR Silver Foxes— 
ALL STAR is the outstanding strain in 
foxdom today—consistent high quality— 

Price right—write today for further information. 


Iowa All Star Silver Fox Corp. 
Dept. B Pella, lowa 

















oe 9 
Game-Farming”’ 
BY HORACE MITCHELL 
A_ text-book telling how to raise Pheasants, Quail, 
Wild Ducks, & Ornamental Birds by the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods. Completely illustrated 
with photographs. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid 
Send orders to: Haley Publishing Gomenny. 
Dept. Box 341, Portsmouth, H. 
Or purchase through your own 43 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 


NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
e —_ Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 











Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 
Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field 
and Stream, contributes a week- 
ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 
$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 


Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
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Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


My prices will interest you. 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

















=FACTS ON FUR 


ewnnries 
of the sieakonacs wr Parening In 


76 pages. beautifully printed end us 
real facts on furf: * build 
on er ieemtenines so 


R 
BOOK 06S. 


479 Am. Nat’! Side., Wausau, Wis. 





BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Shee 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. 5 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
—— FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 3 St. Peter, Minnesota 

















DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 




















L_—— 


$17.50 


Wouldn’t you give this much money 
to place your advertisement before 
the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 
this Department? 
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Ques. /n a novel running serially in a 
current magasine, there is the following 
statement: “There were partridges in the 
woods, pheasants in the brush”. As the 
period of the novel covers the carly 18th 
Century, | would like to know whether 
pheasants were imported into this country 
1s early as that or whether there 
native species? 


were 


Ans. During past years the term “pheas- 
ant” has been applied, locally, to some of 
the grouse species as well as to the bob- 
white. The pheasant is not a native bird, 
and the earliest im- 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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* 1OO1 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ques. I live about sixty miles north of 
the Ohio River, in Indiana, close to a 
range of hills which run from the Ohio, 
north, It ts the general belief around here 
that squirrels, especially the gray ones, 
come from Tennessee and Kentucky up 
into Indiana and then return. It is claimed 
that they swim the Ohio River in droves. 
I have never been able to believe this and 
would like to know if squirrels do travel 
this distance? 


ANS. 
squirrel 


Many records have been made of 
migrations in various parts of 


is devoted to all 








Ques. How many pelts of the northern 
hare would be required for a rabbit-skin 
robe made in the Indian manner? 

Ans. For a robe seven feet square, more 
than a hundred pelts might be required. 


Ques. How can I remove the scent of 
small game from my traps? 

Ans. Chloride of lime will remove the 
scent you mention. Or boil traps in water 
to which a portion of wood ashes has 
been added. 


Ques. /s 8-ounce duck cloth waterproof? 
Ans. No kind of 





portation of which 
this Department has 
any record was 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


canvas or duck is 
waterproof unless 
specially treated, 





made about 1790 by 
Richard Bache, the 
son-in-law of Ben- 
Franklin. 


jamin 

These birds were 
planted near the 
present town of 


Beverly, N. J. on 
the Delaware River. 
There is a possibil- 
ity, however, that 
earlier plantings 
were made, 


Ques. What tree 
was it from which 
the Indians of 
Pennsylvania took 
branches for use in 
their ceremonies 
and which 
guaranteed to pro- 
tect them from rat- 


were 





vce 


ewer. 
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but it will shed wa- 
ter if it is stretched. 


Ques. How long 
would the meat of 
the buffalo, as it 
was once dried on 
the prairies, remain 
in an edible state? 

Ans. Properly 
dried and kept in a 
dry place, the meat 
would remain edi- 
ble for many years, 
though there would 
probably be some 
diminution of nutri- 
tive value. In 1916, 
the writer tasted a 
square piece of sun- 
dried or “jerked” 
buffalo meat which 
had been prepared 








tlesnakes and cop- 
: perheads? 

Ans. Research 
indicates that this 
tree was the black 
ash. Ashe says in 
1806: “... The sim- 
ple action of draw- 
ing a line with a 
black ash stick, and 





A UNITED PRESS dispatch from Hickory Flat, Mississippi, proves 

that there’s more than one way of catching fish. One James Mannon 
rode his mule down to Hell Creek. The mule took a drink, sneezed a 
couple of times and out of his mouth came a nice catfish. Mannon took 
the fish home for supper. 

Next time you want a nice mess of fish, take your mule down to the 
creek for a drink. If guests are coming for dinner, make sure the mule 
has a cold in the head. 


by his father in 
Indian Territory in 
1871. During the 
intervening 45 years 
the piece of meat 
had been kept well 
wrapped in a trunk. 


Ques. An cast- 
ern fisherman, who 
came into this sec- 








strewing on the line 
some leaves of the 
same tree, is known to be entirely sufficient 
to hinder any snake from crossing the line 

when the hands and bodies of the 
sorcerers’ are washed in a decoction of the 
black ash leaves or trunk, the snakes will 
wreath about them in a kind of suffering 
and terror, but never attempt to bite.” 
This Department, of course, cannot en- 
dorse all that Mr. Ashe once said. 


Ques. (1) To settle an argument, docs 
the horned toad lay eggs or bring forth 
its young alive? (2) What is the best food 


for the horned toad? 
Ans. (1) Horned toads (which are 
really lizards) are viviparous and give 


birth to seven or eight young. (2) Black 
ants, meal worms, flies and soft-bodied 
insect larvae will satisfy the horned toad. 
It should be fed in a warm place, prefera- 
bly in the heat of the sun, as it may be- 
come sluggish and refuse to feed in tem- 
peratures under 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 


this country. The following is quoted for 
the reason that the river mentioned is the 
Ohio, and the reference from which it is 
taken is dated 1790: “There is something 
singular in the history of the squirrels. 
Sometimes in the course of a few years 
they become so numerous as to threaten 
the destruction of whole crops; when, as 
if by common consent, they commence an 
emigration from west to east, crossing the 
river (Ohio) in countless numbers. .. . 
After this emigration they are scarce for 
some years, then multiply, emigrate, and 
perish as before.” 


Ques. (1) Are fresh-water mussels good 
to eat or are they poisonous? (2) How 
would they be prepared for cating? 


Ans. (1) Fresh-water mussels are edi- 
ble. (2) Meat of the mussel is very tough 
and it must be cooked until it is tender, 
preferably in a pressure cooker by steam. 


tion several years 
ago, claimed that rainbow trout when 
traveling to the sea follow the left side 
of the stream down. He also stated that 
when salmon and rainbows come up 
stream, they ascend on the same side as 
they went down. He claimed that this 
could be proven by the bruises shown on 
the sides of the fish, but I have never been 
able to verify the statement to my satis- 
faction. 


Ans. It would seem that the tale of 
salmon and rainbow traveling in this man- 
ner might have originated in the writings 
of Herodotus, who lived a few thousand 
years ago. In Book 2, Euterpe, referring 
to fish in the Nile River of Egypt, he 
states: “they swim out to sea, keeping 
close to land on the left side, and when 
they swim back again they keep to the 
same shore, hugging it and touching it as 
much as possible, for fear of losing their 
way up the stream”. 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. J This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. { They measure 13 x 14!4 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field # 
America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Let's Go! 


MODEL No. 31A, “Standard Grade” 
SPECIFICATIONS: Side ejection. Take- 


down, hammerless, solid breech top and rear. 
12 gauge. Cross bolt safety. Standard length 
barrel 30 inches. Also furnished in 26, 28 or 
32 inches. Cylinder, modified or full choke. 
Top of receiver matted. American walnut half 
pistol grip stock and fore-end, both finely 
checkered by hand. Stock I4 inches long, 2% 
inch drop at heel, I°s inch drop at comb. 
Weight about 7% pounds. 


Price” 4 8 25 


“THE SPORTSMAN” 


Price® 5 62 


SPECIFICATIONS: Take-down, 
hammerless, solid breech. 12,16 and 20 
gauges. Cross bolt safety, 26,28, 30 or 32 
inch barrel; cylinder, modified or full choke. 
Top of receiver matted and handsomely dec- 
orated on both sides. American walnut pistol 
grip stockand fore-end,both finely checkered. 
Barrel and receiver in rich, glossy black fin- 
ish. Regular stock dimensions, 14 inches —_ 


Look for the 
Remington Pointer 
in Dealers’ Windows 


THE Model 31 is a 

new gun from butt plate to 

muzzle. It is a slide action, side ejec- 

tion repeating shotgun that embodies so many 

new and desirable features that it can not be com- 

pared with older guns of this type. In 12 gauge only. 

“The Sportsman” is the most distinguished sporting 

arm in both appearance and performance ever 

produced at a popular price. Now made in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges. 

Ask to see these beautiful shotguns at your dealer's. 
He can get them quickly if he should not have them 
in stock. Write for descriptive folders. Address: 
Remington Arms Works, 28 East Main St., Ilion, N.Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


2% inch drop at heel, 1% inches at comb, 
Weight, 20 gauge about 6% pounds, 16 
gauge about 7 pounds, |2 gauge about 7% 
pounds. Length taken down 31 inches. 
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Go to pour dealer and ask him mons show you The Romlngtos Stondard, Americas voller, Pocket Kni. 
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